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LETTER OF TEANSMITTAL. 



To His Excelloncyj Robert M. La Foi-lette, 
Govei-nor of the Slate of Wisconsin. 
Sir.:— ^Tlio juinual rejxtrt of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Agicnltiiro, for lOO'i, ia lierewitli ro.'*poctiTilly submitted, 
for your consideration. 

JOH?^ M. TRUE, 

Secrp.tary. 
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RELATING TO 



WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 



■Vl'iBconsin Statutes of 1898. Chapter 60. 

Sectiow 1456. The Department of Agriculture, as heretofore eatab- 
Hehed, is continued. It« object shall be the promotion of the interests 
of agriculture, dairying, horticulture, manufactures and domestic arts. 

Said department shall be managed by a board,^ to consist of one mem- 
ber from each congressional distrlot and two from the state at large, 
to be appointed by the governor, tor terms of three years from the first 
day of January in the year of their appointment. 

Not more than two-thirds of the members of said board shall be, 
at the time of making any appointment thereto, members of the same 
poiliUcal party. Vacancies shall be filled by the governor (or the unex- 
pired portion of the term. 

SE<nTON 1457. Tne members of said board shall serve without com- 
pensation, but shall be reimbursed out of any funds set apart for their 
use by the state, or otherwise received by them, the sums actually ex- 
pended in the performance of their duties. 

Section 1458. Said ooard shall hold Its annual meeting on the first 
Tuesday ot March, and at such meeting shall elect one of its members 
as president, and one as vice president, and some person, not a mem- 
ber, as secretary, who shall hold his ofBce tor one year unless he Is 
sooner removed uy the board. 

The Btaite treasurer shaji be ex-officio treasurer of the board. 

Such officers shall perform such duties as usually pertain to such 
offices, and such as the board may direct 

Section 1458a. Said board may occupy such rooms in the oapitol aa 
may be assigned for that purpose by the goivernor. 
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viii _. Ilaws relating !ro the aociEtV. 

They shall have sole control of the affairs o( the Department o( Agri- 
culture, and all state fairs, and state lalr grounds, and maytniike such 
by-laws, rules and regulations In relation to the management of the 
tiuHlneas ot such department, and said fairs, and the offering of premi- 
ums thereat, as they shall from time to time determine. 

The board shaJl make a report of its action to the governor, on or 
before the first day of December In each year. 

Section 1458b. Whatever money shall be appropriated or otherwise 
received by said board, for the Department of Agriculture shall be paid 
to the state treasurer, and he disbursed by him, on orders signed by 
the president and secretary of the board, for such purposes as. In the 
Judgment of the board, will best promote the interests committed to 
their charge. 

No officer, clerk or employee of said board shall have any claim upon 
the state for any salary or expenses, except such as may be allowed by 
the board, and paid from any appropriation or funds under their con- 
trol; and the state shall not In any manner whatever be liable for any 
debt or obligation incurred, or contract made by said board. 

Section H5Sc. On tne presentation to him ot the sworn statement 
of the secretary of said board, showing the amount paid by the board 
for premiums at their last annual fair, the secretary of state shall Issue 
his warrant (or ten per centum of such amount, and on the presentation 
of such a statement signed by the president and secretary ot the board, 
certifying that tne sale of Intoxicating liquors has been prohibited and 
prevented, upon tne fair grounds thereof, during the la^t preceding 
fair, he shall annually draw his warrant for four thousand dollars. 
■ Section 1466. The principal officers of the state board of agricul- 
ture, , shall have full Jurisdic- 
tion and control ol the grounds, on which such board may exhibit, and 
all the streets, alleys and other grounds adjacent to the same, during 
all such exhibitions, so tar ae may be necessary to exclude therefrom 
all other exhibitions, booths, stands or other temporary places [or the 
retail or sale ot any kind ot spirituous or fermented liquors, or other 
articles, that they might deem objectionable. 

The president, or in his absence, any vice-president acting in his 
stead, may appoint any necessary policeman to assist in preserving the 
peace, and enforce die regulations upon the ground and adjacent streets, 
who, for such purpose, shall have all the powers ot a crfnstable and be 
entitled to similar fees-. 
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ANNUAL RfcpORT 



WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 



MINUTES OF MEETINGS OP THE BOAED. 



Madison, Febmarj' 4, 1002. 

Meeting of the board; present, Messrs. Wylie, Hubbard, Ev- 
erett, Cox, Hannifin, ilclverrow, Han'ey, Huebner, Wilcox and 
Thomas. 

President ilcKerrow in the chaiT. 

On motion o£ ilr. Wilcox an auditing committee of tln-ee wsim 
appointed to pass upon the accounts of tlie secretary and treas- 
urer for the past year, and report to the animal meeting of the 
Ixvard. 

The chair named Messrs. Wilcox, Wylic and Thomas, as 
snch eomniittee. 

On motion of Mr. Wylie, Mr. Wilcox was chosen a delegate 
from this hoard tfl a meeting of the Great WcsteiTi Tnrtting Cir- 
cuit, m Chicago, Feb. 11. 

The secretary reported the receipt of required aiRdavit of Mr. 
Geo. Allen, as to eligibility of sheep shoim by hinv at last 
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3 An.vuat, TlErunT ut' teik 

state fair; aiinl [iresciitol a CLiiiiiiuiiication fnmi; Mr. R, J. 
Stone, -withdrawiiif!; Jiis claim to ju-ciiiitiiiw awarded to liiiii 
upon sheep that vcrv- protcKtcd r.u flip frrumid of iiipiif^ibility, 
and tJKi wHTt'tHry was ■^istnii^od to af!j\iwt ])v<'iii';iiiiia in acciird- 
aiini with tiieso piijicrs, and tlic awjirds shown hy Iiis hnoLs. 

Tlio swrt^tiiry was instnictod to ohtjiiii nicasiirwiK'iits of riii^s 
\iAod ill jndgiiig livo stufk at fair, and onnaiiU witli tent dealers 
with iTference to rental of to Ik* iise<l iiin judging. 

On motion of Afr. Hubbard, a efiniinattee of two was provided 
for, to consider tbo lease of half mile track, for coming season to 
Milwankeo Driving Chil>, and to report to annual meeting of 
board. 

The iirewidout a])])oiiited Messrs. Tlanuiliii ami Wilcox. 

On motion of ilr. Wilcox, the Uiard of niHmagers was eiiii- 
Htitiittil a. coimniittee to confer with tlio promoters of tlio pro- 
I)08od "Yalir Markt" in Jlilwaukoe, in order, if possible, to 
fivoid a conflict of interests; sucb eoniinittee to report to annual 
meeting. 

The secretaiy was iustruct(>d to arrange for a meeting of 
such committee and the '"Yabr Jlarkt" people. 

Adjourned. 

Jonfj M. Tkur, 

Set'retar\'. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

Madison, Jlareh 4, 1902. 

Present Messrs, Wylie, Hubbard, Everett, Cox, Hannifin, 
McKerrow, Har\'ey, TTuebner, Wileox ami Tlioniaa. 

President McKen-ow i>res-ded. Minutes of pre\'i(ju8 meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

Mr, "Wilcox, delegate to meeting of Great Westom TTOltiiig 
Circuit, submitted a verbal rejiort. 

ilr. M''itcox, of comniitte to confer with ililwaukee Driving; 
C,]nh, relative to track privilc^s; reported progi-esa, 
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Wisconsin State Board of Aqkici 

President McKorrow, of committee to meet "Yahr Markt" 
association, submitted a vorl>al report of projifress. 

The secretary was iiifltrncto*! to place our Statf\ Fair race 
mooting jn tlio Tlliiiois-AViscoiiHiii circuit, provided expeiwe is 
not to exeoed $35 for season of 1902. 

On motion of ilr. Wylic moved that tlio board allow no a<l- 
vortisementa painted, paated or naile<l upon state fair buildings 
or fences. 

On motion of i/[r. Wylie, the secretary was made press agent 
of the board for tho coming season, he to perform siicli' duty 
nnder the direction, of the board of managers. 

Ifr. Hubbard introduced the following resolutions, and 
nittved their ado|)tinn; "\Vliereas it has been reported tliat a 
projwsal has been made to tho land commissioners, to purchase 
the land now enclosed on tho east side of the fair grounds, and 
whereas such grounds are worth much more than when pur- 
chased by the state, and from the fact that tJie property is rap- 
idly increasing in value; and from the further fact that said 
grounds are needed to place the speed bame upon, which the 
State B»ard of Agriculture contemplates doing in the near 
future, — therefore resolved that said land commissioners be and 
aro hereby rcKpectfully a8ke<l to defer, for the present at least, 
■ any contemplated sale of the Ix-fore mentioned grounds." 

The resolution was adopte<l, and the secretary' was instnteted 
to present a copy of tho same to state land commissioners. 

On motion of Mr. Everett, the selection and engagement of 
special features for fair wore left to boanl of managers. 

Took a recess xmtiil evening, 7 :30 o'clock. 



' Evening Sofision. 

Quonmi present. The committee of audit reported as fol- 
lows: Your committee to whom was referred the report of the 
secretary, would respectfully report that we have carefully 
cheeked over the vouchers of money received and paid out, and 
find the ?an]e correct. 
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4- Annual Repout of the 

Money recewed during 1001 $57,232.38 

Money paid out during 1902 . . . : \ . . 51,096.40 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1902 (3,135.89 

V. (\ Wikox, 
Geo. WyHe, 
J. W. Thomas, 

Conniiittet. 

On motion of ilr. Everett, the report was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Everett, the secretary' was inatnicttd to 
procure badges for use of all members of the board at time of 
state fair, thesebadges to be good for admission at all gates under 
control of the board. 

On iiiotion of Mv. Everett, voted that in issue of heipen's 
tickets in Privilege Department, the rate be not to extend one 
ticket for every ten dollars, or additional frartion of onc-lialf or 
more, paid for rental, except in d:ning halls, lunch counter.s, 
and show privileges, where the number of tickets for any single 
privilege paying $150.00 or jnorc shall not exceed fifty. Voted 
to adopt the idea of coupon helpers' tickets, siiggested by Mr, 
Ilarvoy. 

On mot:")n of Mr. Wilcox, voted that all superintendents keep 
jicciirate account of heliiers' tickets issued, pnd file statements 
and stubs of saano with secretary at dose of fair. 

Voted to close entries in live stock department at fair August 
30. 

* The.revision of pi'eniium list was taken up, and the follow- 
ing changes made in list of 1901 : 

Uept, A. — Premiums for "mare 4 years old or over" wore 
in^de $15, $10 and $5. Added "mare with foal at foot both to 
be considered," premiums $15, $10 and $5, and ma*le "stallion 
or filly foal" $10, $7 and $4. 

In "Standard bred and lii'giwtercd Trofting Horses," stallions 
four years old or over are to Ik' sUo^ti in harness. 

Voted to make only one "Coach" class ; all animals to be regis- 
tered. 

Height of ponies was fixed at not more than 48 inches, 

Dept. B. — Jlr. Wylie was authorized to rc\'isp premiums for 
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Wisconsin' State Board of Agriculture. 5 

Shortliorn cattle, and report to secretary. 

On motion of ilr. Thonias voted to offer .$300.00- in prizes for 
ITei-eford cattle in cnse Hereford Hreedera' Association give a 
like amount in special prominnis, othei-wise to drop thft class. 

On motion of ilr. Wilcox, Devon class was droppwl. 

On motion of ilr. Ei'erett, Galloways and Hi-wvn S\\-i.sa were 
given full classes. 

Voted to (Jmp class 24, ''FHi-miers' class." 

Adjourned until S o'clock, ^\'e<lnesday morning. 

Joirx M. True, 

Secretary. 



Wednicaday morning, March ~>. 

All meml>ers p«?9cnt except Jfr. Klein. 

Continued the revision of premium list, as follows : 

Class C. — On motion of ifr. Everett, voted to strike out rule 
requiring ownership of ewes for six months prior to exhibition. 

On miotion of Mr. Hubbard, Cheviot class was dropped, and 
a class for Angora goats made, $50.00 to be offered in premiums. 

Class F. — Distance in county exhibits was cut to 500 points. 
"Bakings and Confections" was striken out of "Honey Exhibit." 

Several minor changes ^vere made, upon suggestion of Supt> 
Huebner. 

Class G. — On motion of Mr. Thomas, $40.00 was taken from 
premiuin on "Dairv^ Butter," and added to that of "Creamery 
Butter." 

Ohang<s i^n rult'S governing department were left to Supt. 
Thomas. 

Class n. — On motion of ifr. Ilanniifin, the revision of pre- 
miumB in this class was left to president and secretary. 

Class J. — On m.otion of Mr, Hubbard, the wire fence exhibit 
was placed" in this department. 

Class K. — On motion of Mr. Wilcox, the revision of list was 
left to Supt. of department, the amount of premium offered not 
to exceed those of last year. 
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Annual Refokt of the 

Class L. — lievTfiioii left to Supt, amount not to be increased 
from that of last year. . 

On' motion of Mr. C'ox, the Pigeon Dopt. was added to De- 
partment E, anid is to lie rnn nndor the same rules of entry as 
other exhibits. 

On motion of !Mr, Hannifin, voted to amend rule governing 
the appointment of assistant snixirintondents, allowing snporin- 
temdents to appoint one or more assistants. 

On motion of Mr. Wilcox, preceeded to the election of officers 
for the coming year. 

On motion of Mr. Hubbard, the secretary was instructed to 
cast the vote of the hoard for ifr. McKerrow, for president. 

Tlie secretary cast ballot, and Mr. McKerrow was declared 
elected. 

On motion of Mr. Hannitin, the president was instnieteil to 
east the ballots of the board respectively for S. ]X Hubbard, for 
vice president, and Johm M. True, for secretary. 

The ballots were cast, and the officers declared elected. 

Additional members of the Board of Managers were elected 
as follows, George G. Cox, C. G. Wilcox, and P. K. Hannifin. 

On motion of Mr. Hannifin, tlio appointment of Supt, of 
Grounds, and tlie eniploynu'nt of Itolp on gnmnd.-* for season, 
was left to the president. 

The following Superintend cuts of Hepartnients at Rtato Fair 
were chosen: 

Privileges— S. D. Hubbard. 

Gates — David Wedgwood. 

Forage and Transportation — John LeFeber, 

Speed — W ilcox. 

Horses — W. L. Hoiisor, 
. Cattle— C. II. Everett 

Sheep — H, A. Eri^rg. 

Swine— George Wylie. 

Poultry — C. W. Harvey. 

Agriculture — F. A. Huebner. 

Dairy— John W. Thomas. 

Horticulture — John L. Herbst. 
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Wisconsin Statk Board ok Agricci.turk. 

Machineiy — J. E. Seaver. 

Art — ifre. C. A. Scott. 

Woman's Work — Miss M. E. Chadwick. 

Marshal — George G, (,'ok. 

Took recess until 1 ■:dO P. M. 



Afternoon Session. • 

Quorum present. Mr. McICcrrow was eleeted member <:{ the 
Wisconsin Live Stock Sanit;ir>- Boanl, to succeed himself, for 
a tenn of throe years. 

The secretary announced llie receipt of a. telephone mi^ssage 
from Mr. Stmmpf, of the Jlihvaukee Yahi- Markt Assoeiatio'ii., 
stating that it ^-oiild he I'mpossihle for a committee from that 
body to meet hoard of agricnlture, as had been arranged. On 
miotion of ilr. Har\'6y, the V>oard of managers was- autJiorized to 
meet the Yahr Markt Ass'n, if that body desire a meeting, and 
the hoai'd of managers have full power to decide whether to hold 
fair or not, or to change da.t^ or location fur fair, and this hoar<l 
will endorse its action. 

Messrs. M;iiLsfield and l")nnhai", of tlie Milwaukee Driving 
{'lab, cajne before tlie Imard, and askeil for a leiise of track and 
other privilcgea on fair grounds for tJie coming sea.son. 

On motion of ilr. Wylie, the leasing of track was left with 
board, of managers. On motion of Jfr. Hannifin, tlie general 
mattfer of advertising the fair was left with president and sec- 
retary. 

On mj-'tioni of Mr. TFuhbard, I'ros. McKiTro\v ivas made 
purchasing agent I'f the l)rtar<l for wniiing year. 

Mr. Wilcox introduced the f(dl(twing resohition, wliich was 
adopted. 

"Eesolved, That the Wisconsin State Board of Agricultnre 
respectfully request the State Board of ( 'Commissioners to rep- 
'resent the State of Wisconsin, at the St. Lonis exposition, to ap- 
propriate a sufficient amount to enable the agricultural and live 
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8 A?;xu.vi. Report of the 

stock :iiterest8 of the state to be siieopssfully represented at sntli 
oxpoajtion." 

ttn motion of ilr. EvorPtt, all iinfiiiJahed biisinoss was left to 
llie iKJiiril of inaniift<-rs. On motion of Mr, Evprott, a<ljonni«l. 

Sfwretary. . 



Madison, March 5, 1002. 

Meeting of B!>ar<I of Managers. 

All menil)ers present. Mr. Ilnbbard introduced the follow- 
ing resolution wh:ch was adoptwl : "Tleaolved tlia.t the State 
Board of Agriculture hereby agrees to enter into a contract \vitli 
the iriiwaiikee Driving Clnb, to grant it certain track and stall 
privileges, for the coming season, to be more fully defined in 
said contract." ~ 

Messrs. McKerrow and Hubbard were named as a conunitte? 
to try for an arrangom<>nt with railroaxla to sell eoii[>on tickets 
at the time of State Fair, containing a ticket of ailmcssion to 
fair, and also to try for reduced street car rates, during fair. 

On motion of Mir. Hubbard, the secretary was authorized, in 
the name of tlie board, to i-ssue to Mr. ,E. A. ITartniann a per- 
mission to solicit advertising, for the publication of 150,000 of- 
ficial program*' of state fair, the same to Im without expense to 
this board. 

Adjourned. 

John M. Tkuk, 

Secretary, 



MiKvankee, March 27, 1!)02. 

Meeting of Boai.l of Managers. 

All members presi'nt. The secretary submitted the proposed 
lease of privileges at State Fair Park, to Milwaukee Driving 
("^lub, which was approved by the board. 

Tho following resolution was present.e<l by Mr. McKerrow, 
and adopted: "Whei-eas the cliargi'Ug of freight botli ways on 
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Wiscoxsix State Board ok AttRicrLTrnK. 

show horses, at si ate fairs, will make our horse shows pnrely 
Iccal affairs, and in a sense a failure, and will be a gregt detri- 
ment to the success of such sliows, therefore 

"Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Board of Agrioiiltnve 
respectfully ask the railway freight nmna{>:enientfl to reeonnider 
their recent action in deciding to ohai^ full freights each way, 
on show horses at state fairs." 

On motion of Jlr. Wilcox the dates of next statp fair at Sep- 
temlior 8-12, inclusive. 

Pres. G. W. ifansfield, of Milwaukee Driving Club, cavno 
before board has accepted the terms of lease of privileges at 
State Fair Park. 

The lease was then signe<l in duplicate by the presidents of 
the respective organixations interested. 

Under conditions of lease, Mr. ifansfield asked for the assign- 
ment of" fifteen stalls, for use of club. 

On motion of ifr. Hannifin, the secretary- was in8truete<l to 
ask the superintentleiits of the several deparlments to nominate 
judges for their respective departments, on or before April 10. 
A doiegation from ililwaitkee Xcw3pa|x^rmen'a Golf ('Inb 
eamio before the l)oard, and asked for the privilege of playing 
rm grounds at State Fair Park, The president was anMiorize<l 
to arrange conditions under which penuission would Ix' grante<l. 
Adjourned. 

John M. Trite, 

Secretary. 



Fair Grounds, April 11, 1!>02. 

Meeting of Board of Managers, 

Present — Messrs. McKerrow, ITiibbard, Cox and Hannifin. ■ 

Mr. J. S. Connolly of I)es Moines, Towa, came before the 
hoard in the interest of a collision of locomotive engines, as an 
attraction at coining state fair. 

He was requested to submit a proposition to the secretary of 
the board in writing; and the fnrtJier consideration of, and final 
action upon the same was left to the presidrait. 
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On motion of Mr. Wilcox the amount of mcney to be offered 
for speed purses at the coming fair was limited to $11,000. 
Ad;jouriied, 

JoiiN "M. True, 

Swfetary. 



Milwaukee, Juno •,\ 11)02. 
Meeting of Board of Managers. 

The Board of Managers met at Hotel Pfister ; present, Messrs. 
McKerrow, Cox and Hannifin. 

The question of a change of dates of holding state fair, in 
order to secure the presence at fair of President Roosevelt was 
considered, and ibe secretary was instructed to call a meeting 
of full board at office in Madison, Saturday, June 14, at 1 :30 
P. M. 

Adjourned. 

John M. True, 

Soeretarv. 



MiuHsoii, Juno 14, ]i)0:>. 

Meeting of Board of Agriculture. 

Present — -Wylie, Everett, Cox, Hannifin, McKerrow, Ilai'- 
vej, Emmerich and Thomas. President announced as the busi- 
ness of the meeting, the consideration of the question of chang- 
ing dates of fair to Sept 22-26, to meet the contemplated visit 
of Pres. Roosevelt to Milwaukee. 

After a full discussion of the matter, the board dcciile<l with- 
out any formal vote, that it was not expedient to make a change 
of dates, and president was instructe<l to explain rea-sous for 
such decision, in a letter addressed to the Merchants' and Man- 
ufacturers' Association of Milwaukee. 

Adjourned. 

John M. True, 

Secretary. 
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Fair Grounds, July 18, 1902. 

Meeting of Board of Agriculture. 

Present, all members except Messrs. Klein and Hannifin, . 

Under the head of proposd improvements at fair grounds, 
on motion of Mr. Hubbard, the further improvements of strcotfi 
was left to Supt. Cox, under tlie direction of the hoard of man- 
agers, the amount to be expended in the work to l)o limited to 
$400.00. 

■ On motion of Mr. Everett, voted to leave the question of 
building a new cattle bam to board of managers, to be decided 
by apparent necessity, later. 

On motion of Mr, Wjlie, voted to advertise the railroad col- 
lision act for Wednesday of week of the fair. 

On motion of Mr. Hubbard, $2,500.00 additional speed 
purses were authorized, or as much of same as may be deemoil 



On motion of Mr. Everett, voted to,a\itliorize secretary to 
engage AUie Wooster's attraction of hurdle race, lone ruimer, 
etc., for fair at $3.50.00. 

On motion of Mr. Wylio, voted that the numlier of compli- 
mentary tickets bee issued to meudx'!";; of the lioard, Iw limited 
to fifteen coupon tieketw. 
Adjourned. 

JojiN M. True, 

Secretary. 



Fair Gi-onnd.^, Sept. !), 1903. 

Meeting of Board of Agrieiillure. 

Present— Messrs. Wylie, Cox, JIc.Kcrrow, Ilcrlisf, Tluehnei-, 
Wilcox and Thomas. The president was authorized to arrange 
for the p'reeence on grounds, of detachment of Milwaukee city 
police, during fair; also to procure chemical engine for fire 
protection. 

The superintendent of gates was instructed to admit tiio city 
police to grounds upon their stars, 

DigilizeuovCoOglC 
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On motion of Superimteiidcnt Wilcox the secretary was 
autliorizetl to offer !Mra. Adiands of Ohica^, not to exc«>d 
$3.1,00 for pxliibitioii, of driving on track Tuesday and Tlnirfi- 
day. 

Adjonrnnl. 

John if. Truk, 

Secretary'. 



Jlondaj-, September 8, 1902. 
Present — Wylie, IIid>l>ard, Cox, JfcKcrrow, llan'ey, IFerbst 
and Thomas. 

The president presented the nxjuest of several parties for 
complimentary tickets, and on mlotion of Mr. Iltibbard, vote<l to 
grant free admission to force of "American Thresherman." 

On motion of Sfr. Wylie, vote^to issue coini»limentary tick- 
ets to president and nipmbers of village board of West Allis. 
Atljoiimed. 

John M. True, 

Secretary. 



Tuesday, September 9, 1902. 
Quorum present. Instructed clerk in sheep department to 
keep a list of findings of judge in Leicester and Lincoln sheep, 
and if financial standing after fair will allow, the board will 
consider the payment of preniiums to these breeds. 

The granting of grand stand privileges was left to Supt Cox, 
and the president. The board declined to issue additional eomr 
plimentary tickets to city papers. 
Adjourned. 

John M. True, 
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Wednesday, September 10, 1002. 
Quorum present. On motion of Mr. Hannifin, votpd that 
president and secretary bo authorized to settle with Mr. Con- 
nolly for railroad collision act, on Itcst t:crui6 possible. 

On motion o£ ilr. Ilerlist, voteil that the lioard award ilr. A. 
G. Tuttle of BaralKK) prejiiiuni of $10.00 cm display of Russian 
apples, i£, after fair, financial conditions will allow. 

On question ■.>£ retpiest of E. D. Ochsner for extension (if 
time for placing exhibit of lionoy, on motion of Mr. Everett, 
the board voted to adhere to its published rules, relative to ex- 
hibits being placed on Jlonday of fair. 
Adjourned. 

John M. Tkue, 

Scorotarv. 



Thursday, September 11, 11)02. 
All members present, except Jlessrs. Klein, Hannifin and 
Emmerich. 

Supt. Wilcox presented tJie request of horsemen in speed d(y 
partment for reduction in entry fees, and the motion of Mr. 
Everett, to leave the mattor to president for adjustment, was 
on motion of ilr. Harvey, laid over until next meeting. 
Adjourned. 

John- M. Tiu-k. 

Secretary. 



Friday, Septcndwr 1^, li)02. 

Present — Messrs. Hubbard, <'ox, McKerrow, Herbst, Wilcox, 
Emmerich and Thomas. Various bills were read by the secre- 
tary, and on motion of i!r. Wilcox, ordei-cd paid. E])iscopal 
ladies aslied for rel>ate on charge agvec<l upon witli supeiinten- 
dent of privileges, for rent of dining hall, which reouest, en 
motion of !Mr. Wilcox, was granted. ' 

On motion of ^Ir. Herbst, voted to a.pprove acti(in of l)oard 
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f>f managers with Mrs. Webster, wlio had been injurotl by fall 
on walk, today. 

The qiipstion af cimcpssions t" spc<'d men, laid over from 
ycKtenlay, was taken itp, and ecrtaiii rfcmniiicndations made by 
Hiipt. Wileox, were, on motion of ilr. AVilcox, adopted. 

On motion of Xfr, Kcrbst, the seeretaiy was authorized to jwiy 
Miss Cook $50.00, for exhibitions of riding at fair. 
Adjourned, 

John if. True, 

Secretary. 



Madison, October 10, 1W3. 

Present— ilessrs. Wylie, Hubbard, Everett, Cox, JIcKerroWj 
Harvey, Emmerich and Thomias. On motion of Mr. Hubbard, 
ifr. A, G. Tnttle was allowed a special premium of $10.00, for 
exhibit of Russian apples at state fair, no regiilar premium 
having been offered. 

One-half of regular class premiums in sheep departn^ent were 
ordered paid to exhibitoi-s of Leicester and Lincoln sheep at last 
fair, in accordance with awards of judge at that time. 

Tlie protest of O, L, Knehn, and O. F. Chamberlain of llil- 
waukoe, against payment of premium awarded, in Dept. "E," 
to L. A. Jansen, assistant superintendent of department, was, 
on motion of Mr. Everett, sustained, and non-payment of pre- 
miums ordered. On motion of Mr, Hubbard, voted to allow 
Mr. Jansen $56.00, as compensation for services in promoting 
pigeon exhibit at fair. 

On motion of Mr. Wylie, the president and secretary were 
instructed to consult attorneys in refeeiTiec to injunction siiit 
of IT. D. MeKenney against Iwanl, and after such consultation, 
to act as thej' deem best in relation to the matter. 

Voted to hold annual convention at Madison, Fobniary 4 and 
5, 1903. 

The following namird gentlemen were chosen delegatet^ to the 
innniai meeting of American Association of Faii-s and Exposi- 
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tioiis, in Chicago, Decenil)er nest — Pros. McKcrrow, . Secy. 
True, ILarvej, Wylie and Cox. 

Tho president was aiitlion'zod to fill any vacaiicy that may 
CKTiir in delf^ation, 

On uiotioiii "f Mr. lIiiMmnl a (in[iii[it((H' cm icjfislatinn, i-nii- 
wisting of (Iirw !i:cniliors, was imlcivd, siidi ciHiniiittco tn liavo 
power to cail to its assistance other nicnil)or9 of the hoard, as it 
may deem advisable. 

The hoard elected Messrs, llarvpy, Cox and Everett such 
eoiiimittee. 

On motion of Mr. Hiil>l>ard, Supt. Cox was authorized to 
t;dve fit^'ps to move spee<l harna td hication on jn-oiinds now out- 
siVJo of fence, on east side of present enclosed proiiiids. 
Adjourned. 

Joii.v M, Tkuk, 

Secret a rv. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT' OF SEOKETAKY. 

To the Wisconsin State Tioard of Agrieiiltnre, 

Gc-iitlpiiteii : — I Ix^ to siihniit tlic followinf; rcjtort of inonoy 
rOTcivcd l>y me as sccretjirA-, during tlio year 11)02, whicli fiimlH 
wcTO duly passenl to tho T'roasnrci', receipts for wliieh are liere^- 
wif.h Kiibiiiitted. 

From S. D. Hubbard, Supt. of Privileges J2 , 551 50 

From C. G. Wilcox, Supt. of Speed 4.776 £5 

From Geo. G. Cox, Supt. of Grounds 627 75 

From class entries 1 , 175 00 

From stall and pen rent 1,185 25 

From American Sborthorn Breeders' Association 500 00 

From all other sources 537 74 



Total (11.153 4» 

•Toiix il. T'niTK, 

Secretary. 

TRKASFKER'S REPORT. 

Cast on hand January 1, 1902 (6,135 89 

Received from Secretary during year 11,153 49 

Received from gates during (air ."..- 28,628 75 

Received from State appropriations 6 , 483 40 

Total ■. (52,401 53 

Amount paid out on orders (41 , 388 12 

Caah on hand January 1, 1903 (11,013 41 

,T. O. D.u-^.H.^.^-, 

TreaKurcr, 
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SECRETARY'S WARRANT ACCOUNT. 

To whom and (or wbat. AmouDt. 

. Jas. G. Allen. Asst. Supt, cattle, fair 1901 (10 50 

. G«o. A. Schneider, dally papers ,, . 2 70 

. John M. True, expense ailowance, Jan , 25 00 

C. H. Everett, expenses. Am. Aeeoc. Fairs and Expos... 6 22 

, A. Le Feber, oata 26 00 

. Am. S. H. B. Assoc., Berd books , 9 00 

, John M. True, on Jan. salary , 60 00 

. John M. True, on Jan. salary , 50 00 

. Robert Philip, wages, January 30 00 

John M. True, expense allowance, February 26 00 

David Wedgwood, expenses . . , ., 8 50 

, J. W. Thomas, expenses .■ 13 70 

, George Wylle, expenses 4 94 

Delbert Utter, convention expenses 7 40 

L. K. Wright, coirvention expenses . . , ., 12 82 

Thomas Cc«vey, convention expenses 4 35 

John M. True, on February salary " ,. . 3E 00 

' F. A. Huebner, expenses i 9 65 

A- L. Fisher, convention expenses 3 65 

A. F. Postal, convention expenses , 945 

John M. True, bal. February salary 65 00 

Geo. McKerrffw, Premiums Dcpt. C, fair 1901 . ., 27 00 

Robert Philip, wages. February 30 00 

F. A. Huebner, expenses . ., 14 86 

C. W. Harvey, expenses 12 09 

J. W. Thomas, expenses , 17 07 

C. G. Wilcox, expenses 40 27 

George G. Cox, expenses 30 00 

George McKerrow, expenses , 10 39 

S. D. Hubbard, expenses , 14 65 

George Wylie, expenses , 2 47 

C. H. EJverett, expenses 10 14 

John M. True, expense allowance, March , 25 00 

John M. True, salary, March , 100 00 

Wis, Lakea Ice Co., ice, fair 1901 , 25 00 

John M. True, expenses in Milwaukee 5 75 

■S. D. Hubbard, expenses, 22 SO 

Robert Philip, wi^es, March 30 00 
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No. To wbom aDd lor what. Amount, 

39. John M. True, expense allowance, April , 25 00 

40. Geo. A. Schneider, dally papers 3 30 

41. A. Le Feber, oate, 24 00 

42. E, A. Hartman, espens«s, advertising 5 88 

43. John M, True, eKpenses, Milwaukee and Beloit 10 00 

44. John M. True, on Apiil eaiary i 47 50 

45. Florence Norton, report of convention G5 00 

46. John M. True, bal. April salary B2 50 

47. John H. True, expense allowance, May 25 00 

48. John M. True, on May salary i S5 00 

49. Robert Pbllip, wages, April , 30 00_ 

50. A. H. Stewart, horse 150 00 

51. John W. Grovea,'Secy. A. S, H. B. Assoc, herd book. .|. . 3 30 

52. Prank Jlrachek, harneES repairs S 30 

53. John M. True, expenses, MlH^aukeo, ., 5 06 

54. Geo. G. Cox, expenses : 28 75 

55. Geo. G. Cox. supplies for Philip, , . ., 2 20 

56. John Bamekow, labor 35 00 

57. O. R. Cheeney, labor, -' 18 70 

58. William Cox, labor 20 65 

59. John Miller, Jr., labor , 15 7u 

60. Rudolph Rodecker, labor 16 45 

61. John M. True, dally paper i 1 60 

62. John M. Truo, bal. May salary , 45 00 

13. J. B. Cuslck, lumber 50 15 

64. R. F. Jones, Secy,, list of horsemen, 5 00 

65. Robert Phlli, wa«es, May ,. , ' 40 00 

6fi, John M. True, expense allowance, Junei 25 00 

67. Greve Show Printing Co., printing advertising 010 00 

68. Taylor and Tower, lumber. , , ; , 42 05 

69. H. S. Tipple, merchandise 16 50 

70. William- Cox, labor. , 29 40 

71. O. R. Cheeney, labor 29 90 

72. John Barnehow, labor 36 80 

73. Li, a, Jansen, expenses. ., 5 38 

74. A. Le Feher, oats 24 75 

75. John M. True, expenses, Milwaukee.., 7 14 

76. Edna Greenfield, help in office 3 00 

77. C. H. Everett, expenses, 7 53 

78. Anton Emmerich, expenses 15 00 

7fl, C. W. Harvey, expenses . ., 4 84 

80. J. W, Thomas, expenses 1 B 12 

81. George Wylie, expenses , 1 44 

83. George McKerrow. expenses 12 GO 
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To whom anii for what. Amount. 

Chicago Horeeman, advertising Etake races , 55 05 

John M. True, paid for addressing envelopes 7 00 

John M. True, salary, June , ]00 00 

Western Horseman, advertising stake races -48 00 

Geo. G. Cox. salary, Supt. of grounds , 100 00 

Geo. O. Cox, expenses 3S 60 

William Cox, labor , 3 50 

William Sheter, labor 4 00 . 

Robert Philip, wages, June ( 40 00 «. 

Retta C. Dodge, help in ofBce .\ 5 00 

Geo. A. Schneider, dally papers, 3 30 

A. Le Feber, oats 24 BO 

Chas. Llebeflthal, blacksmithing 36 64 

Priscilla Jones, work in oflic^ ; 5 00 

Wis. Bill Posting Co., payment on bill posting 60 00 

C. G. Wilcox, expenses 41 38 

J. H. Steiner, Secy., dues Am. Trotting Assoc, 15 00 

John M. True, expense allowance, July 25 00 

J. H. Steiner, Secy., bal. dues Am. Trotting Assoc 3B 00 

John M. True, expenses, Milwaukeei 6 85 

Priscilla Jones, work in office 2 50 

John M. True, salary. July , 100 00 

Priscilla Jones, work in office 8 75 

George McKerrow, expense* , 5 10 

B. A, Hartman, on bill-posting 200 00 

PriSiCilla Jones, help in. office , 8 75 

John M. True, expense allowance. August 25 00 

George Wylie, expenses ., 5 75 

A. Le Feber, oats ,.. Ifi 25 

Clark Engraving Co., cuts of collision 10 92 

Bert Segrist, labor , 26 34 

Robert Philip, wages, July 40 00 

J. H. Steiner, Secy. Am. Trotting Assoc, dues, 25 00 

John. M. True, expenses, Milwaukee 6 50 

Retta Dodge, work in o ce 1 00 

W. H. Smollinger, Secy., G. W. Circuit assessment 20 00 

PrlBcilla Jones, work in office 9 00 

Dr. S. S. Leonard, treating horse 8 00 

Geo. G. Cox, expenses , 10 55 

Arthur Bergh, office work 2 50 

John M. True, on August salary i 60 00 

PriscUla Jones, work in office 9 00 

John M. True, traveling and other espenses 8 00 

Schwaab Stamp & Seal Co., at^mp^ 2 00 
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No. T<i whom and for what. Amount. 

127. The Whlteh&ad & Hoag Co., badges 26 *' 

128. Geo. G. Cox, salary 3upt. of Grounds 100 00 

129. O. R. Cheeney, labor. ., 3B 85 

130. Fred Rodecker, labor S6 25 

131. Tboa. Skinner, labor 2.* S" 

132. J. A. Hammer, well work 25 00 

133. S. D. Hubbard, expenses. ., 8 70 

134. John M. Tru«, bal. salary, August 40 00 

135. PrlBclila Jonse, work In office 10 00 

136.. Chicago Horseman, advertising speed 84 So 

137. G. H. Goldrich, advertising , 100 

138. Sanders PubliBhlng Co., advertising 39 33 

139. Western Horseman, advertising speed. 27 00 



. W. Thomas, expensep,. . 



9 50 



m. Thos. Skinner, labor 10 BO 

142. Chaa. Nobles, labor , *3 50 

143. Geo. Abbott, labor 36 25 

144. Anton Gimmer, labor 19 25 

145. Herb. Skinner, labor, ; 20 45 

146. Rich & Clymer, premium ribbons 159 52 

147. Prlscllia Jones, work in office 1* 00 

148. George A. Pabodle, work in office, 28 00 

149. John M. True, expense allowance, September 25 00 

150. John M, True, supplies 2 2B 

151. W. D, Hoard Co., advertising , 50 00 

153. Chicago Produce, advertising 10 00 

153. B. A. Hartman, bal. biil-poBting expense , 547 47 

154. Carson & Potter, payment ou horse bara 150 00 

155. J. S. Connolly, payment on railroad collision 50 00 

156. Mrs. E. Verbryck, asslslajit. Privileges Dept .'.. 14 00 

157. J. S. Connolly, payment on railroad collision 150 00 

158. Mil. Elec. Ry. Co,, tiea for Connolly L8 00 

159. Harder'a Band, music SO 00 

160. G. R. Howltt, clerk work 20 00 

161. H. Boone, speed winnings 35 00 

16ia. K. J. Mulr, judge pigeons ■. 25 00 

162. Herman Kretschmer, Judge pigeons.., 25 00 

1 63. T. B. McCauley. judge Pigeons 25 00 

164. W. N. Lovejoy, judge swine 28 BO 

165. M. B. Wood, judge dairy cattle 55 00 

16G. C. A, Hoffman, Treas. Baraboo Band, music 213 85 

157. B. L. Aderhold, Judge cheese 20 00 

158. H. M. Johnson, music , i 105 00 

169. G. C. lioomls, speed winnings ■■-• 311 50 
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To whom and for what. Amount. 

H. Blome, speed winninga-. ; 60 00 

G. D. Fink, speed winnings 150 00 

T. F. McConnell, judge cattle and sheep i 25 00 

O. D. Ames, speed winnings 200 00 

F. CiottBtein, payment on coilislon act GO 00 

W. P. Gorsline, speed winnings 50 00 

Geo. Drew, speed wlnninga 120 00 

Void. 

William Toole, judge Howcrs and plants 15 00 

E. W. Sherman, speed winnings, 30 00 

J. R, Peak, payment on premiums, Dept. A. . . ; 100 00 

John Mittelstedt, judge butter 35 00 

Prof, S. B. Green, judge fruit , 30 SO 

, N. J. Aldrich, speed winnings 315 00 

F. Gottsteln, raymeat on collision act , 90 00 

F. Gottsteln. bal. on collision act 3,700 00 

E. Klinkert, speed winnings , 105 00 

S. Butterfleld. judge poultry 50 00 

E. Schade, judge art 10 00 

H. N. Gibson, judge beef cattle *• - 66 60 

P. V. Johnson, speed winnings 270 00 

Mrs. Geo. Hawes, judge art 10 00 

Mrs. L. Esser, judge woman's work , 15.00 

Prof. F, R. Marshall, Judge iiorses 80 00 

H. A. Rouse, speed winnings , 50 00 

Marlon Coniey, speed winnings 315 00 

J. F. Paisley, speed winnings , 35 00 

Fnitchey & McGaye 450 OO 

J. M. True, clerk pay roll, 517 50 

M. Guthrie, speed winnings 100 00 

A. B. Robinson, speed winnings. .^ HO 00 

T. D. Rhodie, speed winnings 260 00 

A. J. Carr, speed winning^ 30 00 

W. U Honaer, Supt. and assistant, Horsfe Dept 64 50 

L. A. Jansen, Supt and Asst., pigeioDS 93 00 

R. Jj. Parker, Speed winnings , 70 00 

L. P. Helm, speed winnings 315 00 

Ella Leonard, dining hall expepnses 134 06 

J. O. Davidson, pay roll treasurer's Dept 316 50 

O. D, Ames, speed winnings 100 00 

C. S, Clark, press agent , 50 00 

J. T. Scarleton, speed winnings 195 00 

H. A. Brlggs, Supt. Sheep Dept.. BO 00 

N. B. Cutler, payment on premiums, Dept. D 50 00 
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No. To wbom and tor what. Amount. 

214. J. H. Bierne, partaent on premiums, Dept. A 15 00 

215. Geo. Wylie, Supt. and assisten. Swine Depi_..'. 68 55 

216. Morgan Stock Farm, payment on premiums. Dept. C... 10 00 

217. C. L. D6 Ryder, speed winnings. . . ., 170 UO 

218. W. A. H<^t, payment on premiums, Dept. D 75 00 

219. J. Crouch ft Son. payment on premiums, Dept. A 80 00 

220. W. W. Vaughn, payment on premiums, Dept. D 45 00 

221. G. M. Casey, payment on premiums, Dept. B 100 00 

222. Chas. A. Scott, AMt. Sutp. Art, 38 50 

223. W. Thorn, work in Art Hall 12 00 

224. A. Two &. Son, premiums, Dept. B 15 00 

225. A, Two & Sod, returned stall rent, 2 00 

226. U L. Olds, iudge, Dept. F <... 20 00 

227. L, G. Kello^. Asst., Dept. H , IB. 75 

228. Brookside Farm Co., payment on premiums, Dpt. B 50 00 

229. C. H. Gardner, payment on piemiums, Dpt. A ■ 75 00 

230. T. H. Inman, payment on premiums, Dept. B 75 00 

231. C. N. Moody, payment on premiums, Dept. B ,. . 80 00 

232. H. W. Ayers, p^ment on premiums, Dept. B 32 00 

233. E. Reynolds & Son, payment on premiums, Dept. B 75 00 

234. J. E. Robblns, payment on premiums, Dept. B 100 00 

235. A. Dutton & Son, payment on premiums, Dept. B 50 00 

236. C. H. Willianis, payment on premlumH, Dept. C , 34 00 

237. Arthur Stericker, payment on premiums, Dept. A SO 00 

238. Wm. Zuill, payment on premiums, Dept. A 30 00 

239. H. N. Thompson, payment on premiums, Dept. B 50 00 

240. Davis Bros., payment on premiums. Dept. D 90 00 

241. J. L. McMuray, payment on premium. Dept. D 67 00 

242. J. H. & W. S. Dixon, payment on premiums, Dept, C 13 00 

243. W. G. Bartholt, premiums, Dept. C 8 00 

244. E. Gumz, speed winnings 60 00 

245. C. W. Harvey. Supt. Poultry Dept fi7 00 

246. David Wedgwood, pay roll, Dept. of Gates . . ., 339 00 

24T. David Wedgwood, Supt of Gates 40 00 

248. George Allen, payment on premiums, Dept. C 62 00 

249. R. J. Stone, payment on premiums, Dept. C 24 00 

250. Cole Bros., payment on premiums, Lept. C 26 00 

251. F. A. Huebner, Supt. Dept. of Agriculture 77 50 

252. G. W. Trone & Son, payment on premiums, Depts. A - 

and B 50 00 

263. B. G. Roberts, payment on premiums, Dept E 150 00 

ZH. W. B. Barney & Ck>., payment on premiums, Dept. B,. , . 52 00 

255. F. A. Huebner, supplies bought 2 94 
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No To whom and tor what. Amount. 

266. C. 8. Gross & Co., meat lor dining tall 76 ^* 

257. A, R. IveB, payment on premiums, Dept. A 20 00 

258. Robert Taylor, payment on premiums, Dept. C 75 00 

259. J. W. Adlana, speed winnings 70 00 

260. ■ T. M. Case T. M. Co., use of engine 20 00 



Stoughton Band, 



50 1)0 



Mrs. Mary A. Webster, damages frora a<:ci(lent 200 00 

'. R. Wriglit, m«dical serTlces Mrs. Webster 25 00 



. Kaullt, delivering e 



18 75 



265. Frank Brown, speed winnings 120 00 

266. Geo. Harding & Son, payment on premiums, Dept. B... 400 00 

267. T. M. Magee, speed winnings 50 00 

268. F. J. SmitL, speed winnings 60 00 

269. Chamberlain & Rosa, payment on premiums, Dept. B. . . 25 00 

270. J. O. Davidson, additional ticket seller 9 00 

271. Douvilie Bros., merohuadisB 25 44 

272. Mrs. B. Hubbard, Asst., Dept. of Privileges 17 50 

273. H. B. Drake, judge. Agricultural Dept lb OO 

274. Miss M. Otto, stenograplier i. . 31 50 

275. C. H. Everett, Supt, Cattle Dept i. . 6» 50 

276. George McKerrow, paid meals for police and firemen. . . 21 50 

277. George McKerrow, tayment on premiums, Dept. C 150 00 

278. T. H. Gill, ^ipeed winnings 100 00 

279.' D. McMahon, speed winnings 1.015 00 

280. F. S. Gorton, speed winninss i 250 00 

281. Geo. B. Smith, speed winnings 95 00 

282. J. S. Kathan, speed winnings 450 00 

283. J- J. McCabe. speed winnings 20 00 

284. Anton Emmerich, expenses , 35 00 

285 Vacant 

286. S. D. Hubbard, Eupt. of Dept. of Privileges 70 00 

287. George McKerrow, jurchasing agent - . 30 00 

288. J. E. Seaver, Supt. and Assistant, Machinery Dpt 120 00 

:S9, Geo. G. Cox, n-arshal's pay roll i. . 350 00 

290. Douvilie Bros., milk for dining hall , 10 55 

291. C. G. Wilcox, help in Speed Dept 50 00 

292. Miss Cook, exhiliition riding , 50 00 

293. C. G.Wilcox, Supt. Speed Dept 45 00 

294. Chas. Woodward, flagman , 8 00 

295. t>. L. Glazier, watchman in office^ 15 00 

296. D. J. Fenelon, speed winnings 340 00 

297. C. Brill, speed winnings 20 00 

298. F. Tanner, assistance in Dairy Dept , 12 00 
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No. To whom aniJ lor what. Amount, 

299. J. W. Thomas, Supt. Dairy Dept 56 75 

300. O. Zapei, speed winnings , 150 Ou 

301. M. Quthrie. speed winnings 100 00 

303. J. Herbst, Supt. Dept. Horticulture 50 00 

303. J. L. Herbat, supplies bought lor Dept 15 22 

304. C. H. Ford, assistant, Dept. of Horticulture 25 00 

305. Chas. Bond, speed winnings, 200 00 

306. Aliie Wooetar, -apeed winnings 60 00 

a07. Allie Wooater, special riding exhibits 350 00 

308. Chas. Dean, speed winnings , 500 00 

309. Jos. Clauder, music 85 00 

310. Price Co. exhibit, payment on pdemium ,. , 50 00 

311. P. E. Stone, starting judge 120 00 

312. Mrs, C, A. Scott, expreee paid, Dept. of Art , 1 25 

313. Mrs. C. A. Scott, Supt. Art Dept 50 00 

314. J. R. Fleming, teams , 20 25 

315. C. E. Matteson, Asst. Supt., Poultry Dept 24 50 

316. H. A. Chase, post master 12 00 

317. Miss M. E. Chadiwlck, Supt. and Asat, Dept. Woman's 

Worlt 96 30 

313. Tho3. Buhtell, expenses, assistant treasurer 28 45 

319. Cream City Bill Posting Co., advertising , ., 188 50 

320. M. MichellB. Asst. Dairy Dept 21 00 

321. T. Licalii, speea winnings , 95 00 

322. Carson & Potter, bal. for horse barn ■ 820 00 

323. Carson & Potter, worh and lumher , 123 80 

324. B. W. Guy, merchandise, dining hall 22 45 

325. E^xpress Co., drayage , 8 00 

326. ,C. H. Strong, merchandise, dining hall 10 40 

327. Quin Co., blanit l>ook 90 

328. Evening Wisconsin, printing 12 50 

329. Hoffman & Billings, merchandise „ . 3 43 

330. Riverside Printing Co., printing ,. . 32 40 

331. F. W. Schnecli & Co., refrigerator , 24 50 

332. J. E. Fessenden, posting bills 65 

333. Koch & Loeber Co., paper plates , 1 25 

334. E. Fischer C, paper and twine 2 48 

335 P. R. Hannifin Co., merchanddtse 3 30 

33G. T. M. E. R. &. L. Co., care electric fixtures, office I BO 

337. Ben. Franklin Printing Co., printing speed programs. . . 20 00 

338. P. G. Arnold, Secy., assessment 111. and Wis. circuit 25 00 

339. Horse Review Co., advertising speed 102 00 

340. Iowa Turf Pub. Co., advertising speed 29 25 
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To wlioni and for what Amount. 

WlBconBln AgriculturlEt, advertislag 168 75 

Wlsconslii Farmer, advertising , 10 00 

Catholic Citizen, advertising * , 5 00 

National Advance, advertising 4 00 

P, V. DeuBter Co., advertiBing 8 00 

Banner & Voilcsfreund Co.. advertising 3 00 

Columbia Pulj. Co., advertiainE , 7 00 

John M. True, state fair expenses 4 00 

Evening Wisconsin, advertising 49 00 

Geo. G. Co!(, sundry eipenses at fair 17 GO 

Fred Rodecker, lalior , 58 45 

O. R. Cheeney, labor 51 75 

Fred Eckert, labor , 2S 75 

Peter Engel, labor 31 50 

H, Skinner, labor , 24 50 

Geo. Heop, labor 24.00 

Gc-o. Morgan, labor. . . ., 14 75 

John Zeienka, laibor - 24 00 

Edna Philip, use of pony 10 00. 

D, A. Stell, labor 26 25 

Anton Gimmer, labor , 25 35 

C. V. Hartell, labor 19 25 

Geo. Abbott, labor , 8 40 

Chas. Nobles, laoor 17 00 

John Barnekow, labor 96 00 

Emll WiltzJus, labor 92 00 

J. Skinner, labor 17 50 

Mrs. J. Skinner, chamber work ti 00 

R. S. Sheldon, labor , 6 80 

Chae. Wong, labor 28 00 

Henry Lovl, labor '. , 32 00 

Geo. Bridges, labor 22 00 

. Geo. G. Cox, order of Geo. Bridges , 12 00 

Walter Harris, labor 28 00 

■ Harry Harris, labor 28 00 

John Graham, labor. . . ., 30 00 

Mrs. Henry Lovi. work 17 50 

Mrs. Mary Simmons, work 7 50 

Mrs. Jane Waters, work , . 7 50 

Towell Bros., advertising 16 00 

Mrs. S. E. Holmes, judge culinary exhibit 12 50 

C. H. Everett, expenses . . ., 3 00 

A. Le Feber, teed 25 9S 
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384. Pabst Stock Farm, premiuma, Dept. A ■■ 19' "0 

385. H. A. Brlggs. premiums, Dept. A 80 00 

386. J. Croucb & Son, bal. premiums, dept. A 95 00 

387. McLay Bros., premiums, Dept. A 240 00 

S88. August Ulhlein, premiums, Dept A i 159 00 

389. J. R. Peak & Son, bal. premiums, Dept. A 



390. Progress Stud, premiums, Dept. A.. 



89 00 



Thos. Edwards, premiums, Dept. A 81 00 

392. W. M. Chester, premiums, Dept. A , 13 O" 

393. Hans Berg, premiums, Dept. A 8 00 

394. ■ S. Breese & Son, premiuma, "Dept. A 92 00 

395. Geo. Harding & Son, premiums, Dept. A 25 00 

396. G. W. Trone & Son, premiums, Dept. A 20 00 

397. A. Sterlcker, bal. premiums, Dept, A, 27 00 

398. John Sleep, premiums, Dept. A 7100 

399. W. F. Pilgrim, premiums, Dept. A 20 00 

40U. Geo. McKerrow & Sons, premiums, Dept. A , 50 00 

401. WUliBm Zuill, bal, premiums, Deyt. A 25 00 

402. J. R. Love, premiums. Dept. A 9 00 

403. Geo. Chapmaa, premiums, Dept. A 26 00 

404. Murphy Bros., premiums, Dept. A, IB 00 

405. Daniel Lee. piemiums, Dept. A 40 00 

40S. Thomas Sanders, premiums, Dept. A 17 00 

407. J. H, Sleep, premiums, Dept. A,.., 5 00 

408. G. M, Casey, bal. premiums, Dept. B 135 50 

409. B. M. Bowen, premiums, Dept. B 120 00 

410. H. N. Thompson, bal. premiums, Dept, B 80 00 

411. E. Reynolds i: Son, bal. premiums, Dept. B 70 00 

412. C. H. Gardner, bal. premiums, Dept. B 105 00 

413. C. N. Moody, bal. premiums, Dept. B r 89 00 

414. Brookside Farm Co., premiums, Dept. B 48 00 

41E. Chas. Solveson, premiums, Dept, B 10 00 

416. J. J, Chambers, premiums, Dept. B 143 00 

417. J. H. Beime, bal. premiums, Dept. B 178 00 

418. M. D. Cunningham, premiums, Dept. B 100 00 

419. W. B. Barney & Co., bal, premiums, Dept. B GO 00 

4aO. J. B. Irwin, premiums, Dept B 150 00 

421. Ruet Bros., premiums, DeDt. B 15 00 

422. J. E. Robbins, bal. premiums, Dept. B 84 00 

423. E. A. Smith, premiums, Dept, B 38 00 

424. Geo. A. Buckstaff, premiums, Dept. B 25 00 

425. A. Dutton & Son, bal. premiums, Dept. B 5G 00 

426. T. H. Inman, bai. premiums. Dept. B 1l9 00 
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No. To whom and for what. Amount. 

427. W. W. Ayers, bal. premiums, Dept. B'. 28 00 

428. C. G. Wilcox, expenses '. 62.19 

429. G. Howard Davidson, premiums, Dept. C 88 00 

430. R. J. Stone, bal. premiums, Dept. C 24 00 

431. Geo. Allen, bal. premiume, Dept. C , 44 00 

432. Robert Taylor, bal. premiums, Dept. C 58 00 

433. Geo. McKerrow & Sone, bal. premiums, Dept. C 32 01) 

434. Morgan Stock Farm, bal. premiums, Dept. C ,. . 10 00 

435. Cole Bros., bal. premiums, Dept. C 20 00 

438. H. K. Moore, premiums, Dept. C , 152 00 

437. F. N. Turner, premiums, Dept. C 3 00 

4 J8. D. H. Syme, premiums, Dept. C , 33 00 

439. Davis Bros., bal. premiums, Dept. D 86 00 

440. H. i'. West, premiums, Dept. D : . . ., 144 00 

441. L. P. Martiay, premiume, Dept. D 100 00 

442. Keliy Bros., premiums, Dept. D , 152 00 . 

443. N. B. Cutler, bal. premiums, Dept. D 38 00 

444. J. L. McMurray, bal. premiums, Dept. D ^ 50 00 

445. W. W. Vaughn, bal. premiums, Dept. D 41 00 

446. Wm. Nisbet, premJum-s. Dept. D , 12 00 

447. W. C. Walte, premiumsi Dept. D 68 00 

448. A. Selle, premiums, Dept. D , 5 00 

449. G. W. Trone & Son, bal. premiums, Dept. D 21 00 

450. C. H. Williams, bal. premiums, Dept D 29 00 

451. M. W. Reed, premiums, Dept. D , 164 00 

452. Dorsey Bros., premiums, Dept. D 136 00 

453. M. T. Allen, railroad fare 3 64 

454'. F. Jlrachek. harness repairs 4 15 

455. Robert Philip, wages, August, 40 00 

45S. Cuslck. Jacobson &. Baldwin, lumber 51 77 

457. Meyer, Rotier Printing Co., badges, 1900 2 60 

458. News Pub. Co., advertising , '. 73 50 

459. H. C. Boera, premiume, Dept. E 21 00 

460. J. W. Campibell, premiums. Dept. E J8 00 

461. C. r'. Chamberlain, premiums. Dept. E 16 00 

462. D. B. Dobrogowekl, premiums, Dept. E 25 00 

463. J. J. De Guenttier, premiums, Dept. B. ., 2 00 

464. George Ewald, premiums, Dept. E 115 50 

465. A. M. Plebrantz, premiums, Dept. E ■. . . 7 00 

466. FYank Gerozewlk, premiums, Dept. E l 50 

467. M. Gruno, premiums, Dept. E 1 00 

468.. .Robt. Guentzel, premiums, Dept. E , 5 00 

469. J. Haisler, premlumB, Dept. E 5 00 
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470. W. J. Harper, premiums, Dept B. ., 5 00 

471. Chae. Jensoh, premiums, Dept. E 12 00 

47'' Joerniit Bros., premium*, Dept. E , 16 00 

473. Vojd , 

474. JohUEon & Schmidt, premiuma, Dept. B ,. - 7 50 

475. D. H. Jenkins, premiums, Dept. E 8 00 

476. M. Keipper, premiums, Dept. E , 12 00 

477. A. T. Keipper, premium*, Dept. B 14 50 

478. J. A. Koenig, premiums, Dept. E , 8 00 

479. Wm. Korb, premiums, Dept. E 27 00 

480. M. Marshmeer, premiums, Dept. E , 10 OO 

481. F. Macko, premiuma, Dept. B 12 00 

482. Pasbrig & Stewart, premiums, Dept, E , 55 50 

483. Geo, L. Stocker, premiunus, Dept. B 3 00 

484. Sunnyside Lofte, premiums, Dept. S -3 75 

• 485. Carl Steinman, pramiums, Dept. E 1 00 

480. H. Vanselow, premiums, Dept. E , 66 50 

487. H. Woods, premiums, Dept. E 2 50 

488. Wagner Bros., premJums, Dept, E , 18 00 

489. T. Wllliamaoii, premiums. Dept. E 7 00 

490. C. Wiiliameon, premiums, Dept. E 30 00 

491. N. B. Cutler, premium, Dept. B 1 50 

492. John Conrad, premiums, Dept. B 2 50 

493. Curtis & Wehr, premiums, Dept. B 3 50 

494. George Ccoke, premiuma, Dept. E 11 00 

495. John Donovan, premiums, Dept. E 9 00 

490. W, H. Eggebrecht, premiums, Dept, E 6 00 

497. Chas. Eckstein, premiums, Dept. E 23 50 

498. A. A, Fenn & Co., premiuma, Dept. E 16 50 

4a9. Greenwald Bros., premiums, Dept. E 4 50 

500. L. P. Gillon, premiums, Dept. E , 5 50 

501. W. G. Gallagher, premiums, Dept. E 7 BO 

502. H. GueratK, premiuma. Dept. E , 9 50 

503. Gred Goetz, piemiums, Dept. E 6 50 

504. Josephine Griffith, premiums, Dept. E 5 50 

50l>, Mrs. N. F. Grlmshaw, premiums, Dept. E . . . 5 00 

506 J, G. Hickox. premiums, Dept. E , 1 50 

507. Arthur Julien, premiums, Dept. B 5 00 

508 Kastea Bros., premiums, Dept. E , 7 00 

509. Otto L. Kuehn, premiums, Dept. E 5 50 

510. C. H. Kuehn, premiums, Dept. E , ' 4 00 

511. Hubert Karl, premiums, Dept, E 1 50 

512. Krause Bros., premiums. Dept, E. . . ,, 2 50 
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To wbom and far what. Amount. 

. J. R, Ijove, premiums, Dept. E 14 00 

. H. P. West, premiums, Dept E , 21 30 

Chas. Poppenhelmer, premiums, Dept. E 10 50 

Frank Rader, premiums, Dept. E , ■. .. 3 00 

S. S. Rich, premiumB, Dept. E 11 BO 

. E. G. Roberts, bal. premium*, Dept. E , 110 20 

. J. E. Schultz, premiums, Dept E 14 BO 

, E. R. Sueniler, premiums, Dept E , 13 00 

L. H. Walsner, premiums, Dept E 4 00 

Oriole Springs Farm, premiums, Dept E ,. . . . 7 00 

. A. W. Whitcomb, premiums, Dept, E 2 BO 

Jas. Wunscli, premiums, Dept E , 3 00 

. G. H. Wright, premiums, Dept. E 2 50 

, J. O. Davidson, eipenseis , 20 00 

. John Grape, premiums, Dept. P 43 00 

J. H. Pilgrim, premiums, Dept F , 50 00 

H. P. West, premiume, Dept. F 52 00 

W. P. Pilgrim, premiums, Dept F , 34 00 

J. Haue, premiums, Dept. F 24 00 

Mark West, premiums, Dept F , 10 00 

Mrs. B. C." Ingersoll, premiums, Dept. F 38 00 

Caspar Olson, premiums, Dept F , 30 00 

Kelly Bros., piemiume, Dept. P 20 00 

Sheldon & stJles, premiums, Dept F , S 00 

J, R. Love, premiums, Dept F 4 00 

E. L, Benedict, premiums, Dept. F , 9 00 

Industrial School for Girls, premiums, Dept. P 5 00 

G. A. Andreae (for Price eo.), hal. premium, Dept. F 85 00 

L. O. Ramm (for Taylor Co.), premium, Dept P 120 00 

Grape & Ingersoll (for Waukesha Co,), prera., Dept F. 115 00 

H. P. West (for Walworth Co.)- premium, Dept P 110 00 

C, S. Garrett (for Barren Co.), premium, Dept F 90 00 

B. L. Benedict (for Rock Co.), premium in Dept P, 7.5 00 

L. M. Nash (for Wood Co.), premium, Dept. F 70 00 

G. E. Reynolds (for Adams Co.), premium, Dept F 70 00 

Kelly Bros, (for Iowa Co.), premium, Dept. F 65 00 

J. Haus (for Jefferson Co.), premium, Dept. F 60 00 

W. S. Manning (for Gates Co.), premium, Dept P 60 00 

Supt. Keickhefer (for Milwaukee Co.) premium, Dept. P. 30 00 

J, J. cOhsner, premiums. Lept. F , 18 "0 

E. D. Ochaner, premiums, Dept. F ,. . 13 00 

Mrs. Robert Ramsey, premiums, Dept. F ID 00 

A. D. Kleeber, premiums, Dept, F 52 50 
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556. Mrs. T. P, Ijeonard, premiums, Dept. F ,. . 4 00 

557. MlBs Pearl Bell. premtumB. Dept. F IB 00 

55S. Mrs. Robt. Ramse?, premiums, Depts. F. and H 89 50 

559. Mrs. Susie Abert, premiums, Dept. F. ., 6 00 

560. Mrs. L. Yanke, premiums, Dept. P 31 00 

5(il. Miss Caroline Schmasow, premiums, Dept. F 6 00 

562. Mrs. Wm, Sweeney, premiums, Dept. F 3 00 

563. Ella Leonard, premiums, Dept. F 20 00 

564. Mrs. E. Kingsbury, premiums, Dept. F 1 00 

565. Mrs. E. Grtnger, premiums, Dept, P 18 50 

566. Mrs. W, P. Wegner, premiums, Dept. F , 4 00 

567. Mrs. Geoe, Hambach, premiums, Dept. F 1 00 

568. Alice Le Feber, premiums, Dept. F ,. . 7 00 

569. Clara Moyer, premiums, Dept. F 2 00 

570. Julia Bftder, premiums, I>ept. F, 1 00 

571. Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll, premiums, Dept. F 35 00 

572. Mrs. G. B. Smltb, premiums, Dept. F 6 1)0 

673. Mrs. J, Haus, premiums, Dept. F , 13 00 

574. Mrs. Theo. L. Newton, premiums, Dept. F 8 CO 

575. Mrs. Geo. Bond, premiums, Dept F 1 00 

576. Geo. Jeftery, premiums, Dept. H 32 50 

577. Henry Schuster, premiums, Dept, H 36 00 

578. F, H, Chappel, premiums, Dept. H 39 00 

579. Chas. Hirschlnger, premiums, Dept. H..., ffi 50 

580. A, D. Barnes, premiums, Dept. H 13 50 

581. Kelly Bros., premiums, Dept. H 12 50 

382. J. L. Schultz, preemiums, Dept. H 22 00 

583. W. S. Hager, premiums, Dept. H 1 00 

584. J. S. Palmer, premiums, Dept. H 38 00 

585. W. J. Moyle, premiums, Dept. H 7 50 

586'. William Fox, premiums, Dept. H , 98 00 

587. Alejt. Klockner, premiums, Dept. H 25 00 

588. John Grape, premiums, Dept. H . , 1 -. . . , 27 00 

589. J. S. Ringrose, premiums, Dept. H 1 00 

590. J. M. Dunlap, premiums, Dept. H , 78 00 

591. Pauline Jeske, premiums, Dept. H 24 00 

592. Mrs. J. J. Hannan, premiums, Dept. H , 9 00 

593. Mrs. L. W. Barnes, premiums, Dept. H 28 50 

594. Milwauhee Sentinel, adertlsing , 123 00 

595. E. S. Burwell, Judge, cattle 20 00 

596. H. S, Tipple, merchandise '93 59 

697. H. W. Barnitz, premiums, Dept. K 56 00 
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J. M. Chenoweth, premiums, Dept, K 4* 00 

Minnie Ahaas, premiums, Dept. K 47 50 

Mrs. A. E. Pierce, premiums Dept. K 3&00 

Adeline B. Bellman, premiums, Dept. K , 5 o6 

Miss A. W. Bankea, premiums, Dept. K 16 00 

Mrs. L. M. Buell, premiums. Dept. K 29 00 

Irma Heiler, premiums, Dept. K , 17 00 

Mrs. W. W. Lloyd, premiums, Dept. K 30 00 

Mrs. G. K. Wainwright, premiums, Dept. K 13 50 

Mrs. O. Pratt, premiums, Dept. K 10 00 

L,. M. Churbucli, premiums, Dept. K 20 00 

Joe L. Fraak, premiums, Dept. K , 18 00 

Grace B. Ricker, premiums, Dept, K , 11 00 

Mrs. J, Holt, pretniums, Dept. K , 29 00 

Joseph Kailftus, premiums, Dept. K 34 00 

Wanda Buetow, premiums, Dept. K IS 00 

Lucille Coohe, premiums, Dept. K 4 00 

Caroline Starkey, premiums, Dept. K , 8 00 

Miss E. B. Gibson, premiums, Dept. K '. 3 00 

Luella Coohe, premiums, Dept. K 3 00 

Mrs. W. E. Kingahury, premiums, Dept. K 5 00 

Clara Kellogg, premiums, Dept. K 17 00 

Adeline B. Bellman, premiums, Dept. K 7 00 

F, A. Smith, premiums, Dept. K , 1 00 

Mrs. P. Rood, premiums, Dept. L S 00 

Mrs. A. Kingsbury, premium's, Dept. L , .-. . 18 00 

Mrs. Hy. Fischer, premiums, Dept. L 20 00 

Meta L. BaXer, premiums, Dept. L , 30 00 

Tena Formader, premiums, Dept. L 16 00 

Mrs. G. Rood, premiums, Dept. L, 16 Off 

Mrs. G. L. Cameron, premiums, Dept, L 3 00 

Mrs. J. Nicholson, premiums, Dept. L 27 00 

Caroline Schmasow, premiums, Dept. L 10 00 

Annie Henatedt, premiums, Dept. L 1 00 

Mrs. Susie Abert, premiums, Dept. L ,. . , 13 00 

Ann Helberg, premiums, Dept. L 3 00 

Mrs. L. W. Barnes, premiums, Dept. L I 00 

Viola Abert, premiums, Dept. L 7 00 

Ella Leeonard, premiums, Dept. L , 1 00 

Amanda Blssman, premiums, Dept. L 16 00 

A. C. Tuthlll, premiums, Dept. L , 26 00 

S. A. Stockwell, premiums, Dept. L .". 4 00 
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640. Mrs. W. P. Pilgrim, premluma Dept. I, , S 00 

641. Mrs. J. C. Price premiums, Dept. L 10 00 

642. Mrs. L, C. Huckstep, premiums, Dept. L , 6 00 

^43. Alice Le Feber. premiums. Dept. L 2 QO 

644. Clara M. Moyer, premiums. Dept, L , 3 00 

645. Mrs. A, Gullcli, premiums, Dept. L 3 00 

646. Ida Badlng, premiums, Dept. L 1 00 

647. Mrs. Wm. Sweeney, premiums, Dept. L 1 00 

648. Mrs. Mary E. Warren, premiums, Dept. L 5 00 

649. Mrs. L. Yanke, premiums, Dept. L 1 00 

S50. Miss E, Schloemer, premiums, Dept.L 1 00 

651. Mattle Hall, premiums, Dept. L 9 00 

6B2. Elizabeth Talbert, premiums, Dept. L 8 00 

G53. Edna Stoppenhach, premiums, Dept, L 12 00 

654. Natalie Kellogg, premiums, Dept. L, 7 00 

655. Mary E. Pease, premiums, Dept. L 3 00 

656. Anna Binner, premluma, Dept. L 5 00 

657. Geo. Olson, premiums, Dept. L 9 00 

658. J, H, Stelner, Secy., collected suspensions 52 25 

659. H. E. Aldrlch, premiums, Dept. G 14 30 

660. G. W. Allen, premiums, Dept. G 2 52 

661 F. Blumenstein, premiums, Dept. Q 5 B6 

662. J. Bornlielmer, premiums, Dept. G 3 78 

663. Joseph Bast, premiums, Dept. G 2 52 

6«4. H. Burkholtz, premiums. Dept. Q 2 52 

66B. H. P. Bjerfegaard, premiums Dept. G 5 88 

666. B. G. Bursch, premiums, De[.t. G B 04 

667. J. E. Boettcher, premiums, Dept. O , 3 36 

sen. B^Tink Bowar, premiums, Dept. G 3 36- 

669. J. F. Brady, premiums, Dept. G , 3 36 

670 Henry Bast, premiums. Dept. G 

67L Burwood Stock Farm, premiums, Dept. G 15 00 

672. C. J. Chapin, premiums, Dept. G 3 78 ■ 

673. T. Cornelinson, premiums, Dept. G 5 88 

674. A. Carswell, premiums, Dept. Q 3 36 

675. C. H. Christianson, premiums, Deiit. G , 84 

676. Mrs, E. J. Czamanske, premiums, Dept. G 8 50 

677. Mrs. T. W. Curtis, premiums, Dept. G 7 59 

678. W. H. Caflisch, premiums, Dept. G, 9 15 

679. A. L, CovlJle, premiums, Dept. G 3 93 

680. M. D. Cunningham, premiums, Dept. G 8 00 

681. ■ H. Donner, premiums. Dept. ft 2 52 
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682. A. H. Dowe, premiums, Dept. G S4 

C83. A. L. Duxbury, premiuics. Dept. O 1 68 

684. A. Eriekson, Dremiums, Dept. G 6 04 

IJ85. B. J. Ellis, premiums, Dept. G 2 94 

685. Ole Esker. premiums. Dept, G , 4 62 

687. E. W. Fischer, pi-emiuras, Dept. G 5 51) 

688. G. Glaus, premiums. Dept. G , 3 36 ' 

689. H. B. Howland, premiums, Dept. G 1 68 

690. W. B. Hoarc, premiums, Dept. G 1 C8 

691. H. B. Hoiberg, premiums, Dept. G E 04 

692. B. P. Holbrook, premiums, Dept. G 6 72 

693. S. Hoiberg, premiums, Dept. G? 5 04 

694. A. B. Hoyt, premiums, Dc-pt. G , 4 35 

695. H. Henrieksen, premiums, Dept. G 2 94 

696.' F. W. Huth, premiums, Dept. G. ., 3 36 

697. W, J. Kyne, premiums. Dept. G 5 Gl 

698. C. B. Hubbard, premiums, Dept. G 5 88 

699. R. Holcomb, iiremiums, Dept. G 18 40 

700. F. Imme, premiums, Dept. G. ., : 3 36 

701. W. Judevlne. premiums, Dept. G 5 37 

702. J. B. Jones, premiums. Dept. G 1 68 

70?.- F. Jaqulth, premiums, Dept. G 5 79 

704. Q. B. Jordan, premiums, Dept, G 5 14 

705. J. Jecsen, premiums, Dept. G, 2 52 

706. O. A. Kielsmeler, premiums, Dept. G 6 43 

707. F, H. Kelling. premiums, Dep.. G , 3 78 

708. R. Kinney, premiums, Dept. Gi 2 54 

709. M. G. Koepsell, premiums, Dept. G 4 20 

710. G. M. Kates, premiums, Dept. G 6 68 

711. Q. Kruempel, premJums, Dept. G 84 

712. J. B. Klokker, premiums, Dept. G , 5 04 

713. E. B. Meiendy, premiums, Dept. G 5 04 

714. H. Moats, premiums, Dept. G , 3 52 

7IB. B. C. McCormIck, premiums, Dept. G 5 04 

716. H. A. Milius, premiums, Dept. G , 1 68 

717. F. E. McCormick, premiums, Dept. G 4 2ti 

718. M. B. Matteson, premiums, Dept. G , 2 52 

719. G. G. Mclntyre, premiums, Dept. G 4 62 

720. W. E. Miller, premiums, Dept. G , 5 04 

721. Murphy Bros., premiums, Dept. G 7 50 

722. A. C, Nelson, premiums, Dept. 4 63 
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723. O. Otterson, |>remlums, Dept. G 5 88 

724. T. O'Neill, premfunis, Dept. G. ., 7 75 

725. Pewaukee Creamery Co., preKiiiniB, Dept. G IS 97 

726. , Max Proctor, premiums. Dept. O. ..„ 84 

727. C. PaulGOD, premiums, Dept. G 4 20 

728. 'E. A. PaiMock, premiums, Dept. G ,. . 5 04 

729. C. T. Ruedebuech, premiums, Dept. G '. 9 20 

730. Robert Bros., premiums, Dept. G , 3 78 

731. Sheldon &. Stiles, premiums, Dept. G 5 12 

732. A. F. Strebe. premiums, Dept. G ,. .' . . 5 12 

733. D. T. Sullivan, premiums. Dept. G 6 72 

734. Mrs. A. P. Stafford, premium^, Dept. G, 5 50 

735. ■ John Sollie. premiums. Dept. G 5 85 

73e. C. A. Squire, premiums. Dept. G 4 62 

737. Mrs. Wm. Sweeney, premiumB, Dept. G 20 70 

738. E. Sarazelius, premiums, Dept.G 5 04 

739. A. C. Steinhauer. premiums. Dept. G , 2 94 

740. W. A, Stewart, premiums, Dept. G i 5 04 

741. Silver Springs Creamery Co., premiums, Dept. G 5 07 

742. A. H. Strebe, premiums, Dept. G , 2 52 

743. A. E. Thompson, premiums, Dept. G 3 36 

744. Mrs. A. L. Tenney, premiums, Dept. G 26 07 

745. W. B. Tucker, premiums, Dept. G 3 78 

746. W. A, Volgt, premiums, Dept. G 84 

747. John Wunsch, premiums, Dept. G 4 30 

748. J, W. Weljber, premiums. Dept. G. ., 5 88 

749. J. F. Weber, premiums. Dept. G 4 30 

750. W. E. Wright, premiums, Dept. G , 8 00 

751. E. H. W«ber, premiums, Dept. G 3 86 

752. G. H, Weber, premiums. Dept. G 1 68 

753. B. Weber, premiums, Dept. G 7 3 36 

754 M. O. Wheelock, premiums. Dept. G 4 20 

755 F. Wuethuch, premiums, Dept. G 42 

756. H. Anderson, premiums, Dept. G 1 12 

757. J. G. Aune, premiums. Dept. G 3 78 

758. C. F. Brinitman, premiums, Dept. G 8 42 

759. A. Benlshek, premiums. Dept. G 4 62 

760. J. Baehler, premiums, Dept. Q 5 62 

761. J. F. Bachman. premiums, Dept. G , 21 01 

762. H. Beigrien, premiums. Dept. G 10 11 

763. S. Baehler, premiums, Dept. G , 6 74 

764. C, W. Baetz. premiums, Dept. G. , " 4 83 
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To whom and for what. Amount 

Julius Berg, premiums, Dept. G ,. 5 88 

John Cannoii, premiums, Dept. G ) 9 68 

J. Chalupuik, premiuma, Dept. 5 60 

C. B. Cornelius, premiums, Dept. G , 8 10 

R. Oonrad, premJumB, Dept. G 7 B5 

S. D. Cannon, premiums, Dept. G , 5 31 

C. H. Cos. premiums, Dept. G 9 52 

R. B. Cartwright, premiums, Dept. G , 7 56 

M. G. Douma, premiums, Dept. G 9 20 

W. Emerson, premiums, Dept. G |. ., 10 14 

R. C. Ganschow, premiums, Dept. G 11 23 

H. P. Ganschow, premiums, Dept. G 2 94 

F. A. Gaedke, premiums, Dept. O ; . ■- 18 

L. Gutli & Co., premiums, Dept. G. ., 6 74 

Gentilly Dairy Assoc., premiums, Dept. G 5 88 

W. S. Graskamp, premiums, Dept. G 3 78 

A. E. Helmer, premiums, Dept. G, .| 11 35 

Fred Hedier, premiums, Dept. G 4 20 

J. R. Hernske, premiumB, Dept. G i 8 14 

Geo. Homeck, premiums, Dept. G 7 56 

J. H. Hoeppner, premiums, Dept. G 7 66 

P. H. Kasper, premiums, Dept. G ., 3 54 

E. J. Keyes, premiums, Dept. G 7 35 

O. A. Klelsmeier, premiums, Dept. G. ., 10 81 

E. E. Lindner, premiums, Dept. G 5 88 

La Crosse Butter & Ciieese Co., premiums, Dept. G 8 40 

C. B. Moore, premiums, Dept. G , 4 55 

F. J. Mulvey, premiums, Dept. G 6 25 

M. E. Kinney, premiums, Dept. G , 2 94 

M. McKennon, premiums, Dept. G 1 19 

H. Niabet. premiums, Dept. G , 5 06 

John Nelson, premiums, Dept. G 4 41 

P. H. Peacock, premiums, Dept. G p 6 51 

A. W. Parkin, premiums, Dept. O. .' 4 41 

H. S. Paul, prepdamH, Dept. G 4 72 

John Ryfl, Jr., premiums, Dept. G 6 24 

J. J. Reid, premiums, Dept. G , 5 36 

H. M. Scott, premiums, Dept. G 1 12 

Albert Schmidt, premiums, Dept. G , 2 10 

StauITacher & Rpth, premiums, Dept. O " 15 00 

H. B. Stanz, premJumB, Dept. G , IE 60 

J. A, ShdTer, premium*. Dept. G , , 4 83 
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No. To whom and for what. Amount. 

807. John Snyder, premiuma, Dept. G S4 

808. N. Simon Co., premiums, Dept. G 9 98 

809. J. D. Schmitz, premiums, Dept. G , 8 40 

810. E, Thompson, premiums, Dept. G 1 77 

811. Samuel Uglow, premiums, Dept. G , 2 52 

812. D. Van Attmen, premiums, Dept. G 3 78 

813. Gottlieb Vogel, premium*, Dept. G EM 

814. F. A. Viergutz. premiuma, Dept. G 6 72 

815. L. F. Voight, premiums, Dept. G. ., 3 29 

816. John Vogt, premiums, Dept. G 10 52 

817. Joe Vogt, premiums, Dept. 1 2 70 

81S. Bmil Wldder, premiums. Dept. G , 1 12 

819. W. S, Walsh, premiuma, Dept. G 5 88 

820. Chaa. Weatcott, premiuras, Dept. G 3 25 

821. Ed. Wunech, premiums, Dept. G G 97 

822. W. Zwicky, premiums, Dept. G , 7 21 

833. Geo, Harding & Son, premiums, Depta. B. & C 177 00 

824. Ant. Novak, advertising , 4 00 

825. H. G. Neal, rent of tent 137 45 

826. Vacant 

827. Jobn Miller, labor , 6 00 

828. The Journal Co., advertising 73 60 

839. Wis. Telephone Co., messages ". , 7 91 

830. Free Preas, advertising 80 00 

831. Excelsior Pub. Co., advertising , 5 00 

832. Geo. A. Pabodie, clerk work 21 00 

833 Dora Weher, clerk work 21 00 

834. Priscllla Jones, clerk work 21 00 

835. John M. True, sundry office expenses 7 50 

836. John M. True, salary, September , 100 00 

837. J. E. Robbing, bal. preniiums, jjept. B 20 00 

838. Frank Wilcox, judge, Dept. F 8 00 

839. F. A. Hu'ebner, expenses 5 57 

840. Herold Co., advertising , 70 80 

841. McLay Bros., returned stall rent 1 00 

842. Geo. McKerrow, bal. premiums, Dept. B. .■. 23 00 

843. John Grape, bal, premiums, Dept. F 23 00 

844. Casper Olson, premiums, Dept. F 12 00 

845. Mrs. B. C. Ingersoli, bal. premiums, Dept, F , 13 00 

846. E. A, Smith, bal. premiums, Dept. B 15 00 

847. Mary E. Pease, bal. premiums, Dept. F 2 00 

848. Lake Shore Stone Co., crushed rock 337 3f> 
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No. To wham antf for what. Amount. 

849. T. M. E. R. & L. Co.. electric light 9 12 

. 850. H. G. Heas, rent, tim« announcer 6 19 

851. Taylor & Tower, lumber ]j51 46 

852. J. H. Steiner, Cecy., fines 45 00 

853. H. S. Well, extra clerk work 15 35 

854. Joha M. True. expenseB Milwaukee and JanesTlUe 12 00 

855. John Le Feber, cartage, 9 50 

S56. CorrecUon ord«r No. 494 1 00 

857. Robt. Taylor, bal. premiums, Dept. C 3 03 

858. Geo. H. Wright, bal. premiums.^ Dept. E; 1 00 

BBS. Mrs. Bdw. Granger, bal. premiums, E)ept. F 1 00 

860. E. L. Benedict, bal. premiums, Dept. F 1 00 

861. C. "M. Sweenle, premiums, Dept. E 3 25 

862. Russell & Minor, advertising : 35 00 

863 Germaaia Pub. Co., advertising.., 44 00 

864.. uKryer Pub. Co., advertising / 36 00 

865. A. Le Feber, coal and shavings. ._ .; 69 28 

86S. G. A. Ellis, damage from horses 5 00 

S67. Prank Atkln, advertising 4 00 

868. C. W. Harvey, expenses 6 58 

869. E. A. Hartman, advertising Mich, and inspection 50 00 

870. Geo. G. Cox, salary, Supt. of grounds , 100 00 

871. Robert Philip, wages. Sept 40 00 

873. Geo. Harding ft Son, bal. premiums, Dept. B ,. . 108 00 

873. Chamberlin & Rosa, bal. premiums, Dept. B 134 00 

874. A. H. KrouBkop, bal. premiums, Dept. B 96 00 

875. E. D. Jones & Son, premiums, Depit. B. . . . . 15 50 

876. H. B. Drake, premiums, Dept. B 72 00 

877. G. W. H. Hall, premiums, Dept. B 10 00 

878. Daniel Lee, premiums, Dept. B ?.. 30 00 

879. G. W. Smith, premiums, Dept. B , 10 00 

880. Mrs. Robert Ramsey, bal. premiums, Dept. F ■ 2 00 

881. G. Glaus, returned entry tee , 2 00 

882. F. W, Huth, correction former order 1 00 

883. M. C. Bergh, expenses, Asst. Treas 10 44 

884. P, R. Hannifin Co., merchandise T 1 50 

, 885.' John M. True, expense allowance, Oct 25 00 

886. W. U. Telegraph Co., messages, Mllwauhee 102 

887. A. Le Feber. oats 41 00 

888. A. ^monson, photographs , 10 00 

889. Disinfectant Co., merchandise 1 50 

890. H. Schutte, music...., 125 00 
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O. R. Cheeney, labor 25 35 

Frea Rodecker, labor , 24 50 

Chaa. LiebenthaJ, blackamlthlng ,. . 24 78 

National Advance, advertising 4 00 

Jobn Le Peber, bal. for feed in Forage Dept. 49 73 

John Nelson, premiums. Dept. 7 86 

John M. True, sundry eipensee , 2 3S 

J. E. Keane, Agt., freigbt and express 1 56 

Polish Pub. Co., advertising 13 25 

John M. True, on Oct. salary BO OO 

Johtt M. True, hal. Oct. salary , 50 OO 

lake Shore Stone Co., crushed rock 186 38 

Geo. Wylie, expenses , 1 75 

S. D. Hubbard, exp;eases 15 57 

Geo. G. Cos, expenses , 8 00 

Anton Bmnnerich, espenses '. 16 50 

Void 

Geo. Q. Cos, sundry bills paid 24 59 

Geo. G. Cos, bal. salary, Supt. of grounds , 39 95 

C. H. Everett, expenses 8 10 

C. W. Harvey, expense* , 6 22 

J. W. Tliomas, expenses 14 90 

John M. True, expenses, Milwaukee , 8 44 

A. G, Tuttle, special premium on Russian apples 10 00 

Robert Taylor, special premium on sheep 26 50 

Dr. Roberta Stock Food Co., spec, preni. on sheep 43 50 

John M. True, expenses, Janesville , 4 00 

Wis. Lakes Ice Co., ice at fair 22 59 

Gallagher Tent & Awning Co., rent of tent ,. . 25 00 

li. A. Janeen, expenses in pigeon exhibit 7 00 

L. A. Jansen, services promoting pigeon exhibit 55 00 

Robert Philip, wages, Oct , 40 00 

John M. True, expense Allowance, Nov 25 00 

Gazette Printing Co., advertising 5 00 

Frank Jirachek, harness repairs 4 00 

A. Le Feber, merchandise 35 

J. W. Bailey, returned speed entry money. . ., 17 50 

Victor L. Berger, advertising 4 00 

John M. True, salary, Nov 100 00 

Wis. Telephone Co., message to Milwaukee 35 

Wisconsin Telephone Co., messages at fair (refunded) 7 91 

Robert Philip, wages, Nov, 30 00 
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934. John M. True, expense allowance, Dec 25 00 

935. Fethgrs, Jeffrls & Mouat, attorney fees .- 25 00 

936. John M. True, expensee, Chicago, Fair Assoc, meeting 14 00 

937. A. Le Feber, oats , 18 00 

938. C. W. Harvey, expenses, Chicago, Fair Akfoc. meeting 9 00 

939. -Geo. Wylie, expenses. Chicago, Fair Assoc, meeting... 11 I'J 

940. Geo. McKerrow, expenses 2 50 

941. John M, True, salary, Dec, 100 00 

942. Robert Philip, wages, Dec 30 00 

943. Geo, Harding & Son, bal. premiums, Dept. B 3 00 
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AWAKD OF PKEMIUMS AT STATE FAIK, 1902. 



Judge— Prof, F. R. MARSHALL. Ames. Iowa. 



PERCHERON AND FRENCH DRAFT. 

Stallion, 4 years old or over. 

First , H. A. Briggs, ElKhorn. 

Second Pabst Stcek Farm, Milwaukee. 

Third J. CioHch & Son, La Fayette. IniJ. 

Stallion, 3 years and under 4. 

First J. Crouch & Son. 

S'eeond , H. A. Briggs. 

Third H. A. Brlgge. 

Stallion, 2 years and under 3. 

First J. Crouch & Son. 

Second H. A. Briggs. 

Third H. A. Briggs. 

Stallion, one year and under 2. 

Fltat H. A. Briggs. 

Second , H. A. Briggs. 

Mare, 4 years or over, and foal at foot. 
First Pabst Stock Farm. 
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Mare, 4 years or over. 

First Pabst Stock Farm. 

Second Pabat Stock Farm. 

Mare, 3 yeare and under 4. 

First , Pabst Stock Farm. 

Second .i Pabst Stock Farm. 

Third' ". ,. .Pabat Stocic Farm. 

Mare. 2 years and under 3, 

First' , Pabst Stock Farm. 

Second ,.. Pabst Stock Farm. 

Third ,. . Pabst Stock Farm. 

Mare, one year and under 2. 

First Pabst Stock Farm. 

Second Pabst Stock Farm. 

Third Pabst Stock Farm. 

, Stallion or filly [oal. 

First Pabst Stock Farm. 

Second Pabst Stock Farm. 

Third Pabst Stock Farm. 

Four animals under 4 yeara, the get of one sire. 
First , Pabst Stock Farm, 

Two animals under 4 years, the produce of one mare. 
Firs! „ ,. Pabst Stock Farm. 



CLYDESDALE AND ENGLISH SHIBE, 

Stallion, i years old or over. 
First McLay Bros., Janesville. 

Stallion, 3 years and under 4, 

, First r McLay Bros. 

Second McLay Bros. 

Stallion, 2 years and under 3. 
First I McLay Bros. 
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stallion, 1 ;ear and under 2. 

First , McLar Bros. 

S«ccnd McLay Bros. 

Third , August Ulhleln, Milwaukee. 

Mare, 4 years or over, and foal at foot. 

First McLay Bros. 

Second McLay Bros. 

Third August Ulhleln. ' 

Mare, 4 years or over. 

First , McLay Bros. 

Second August Ulhleln. 

Mare, 3 years and under 4. 

Second McLay Bros. 

Pirat I McLay Bros. 

Mare, 2 years and under 'S. 

First , McLay , Bros. 

Second McLay Bros. 

Third . , . ., McLay Bros. 

Mare, one year and under 2, 

First L McLay Bros. 

Second August Ulhleln. 

Stallion or Ally foal. 

First I McLay Bros. 

Second August Ulhleln. 

Four animals, under 4 years, the get of one sire. 
First , MeLay Bros. 

Two animals, under 4 years, the produce ot one mare. 
First I McLay Bros. 
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other rbqistered draft breeds. 

Stallion, 4 years old or oTGr. 

Pirat , J. Crouch & Sod, La FAjatte, lud. 

Second J. Crouch & Son. 

Stallion, 2 years and under 3. 
First I. J. Crouch & Son. 



STANDARD BRED AND REGISTERED TROTTING HORSES. 

Stallion, 4 years old or over. 

First . : J. R. Peak & Son, Winchester, III. 

Second . . . .■ PrtMjresa Stud, Milwaukee. 

Third : August Uihlein. Milwaukee. 

Stallion, 3 years and under 4. 
rirat August Uihlein. 

Stallion, 2 years and under 3- 
Ftral I August Uihlein. 

Stallion, 1 year and under 2. 

First , J. R. PeaJt & Son. 

Second August Uihlein. 

Third , Progress Stud. 

Mare, 4 years or over, and foal at toot. 

First I J. R. Peak & Son. 

Second August Uihlein. 

Third I Progress Stud. 

Mare, 4 years or over. 

Flret , J. R. Peak & Son. 

Second , J, R. Peak & Son. 

Third August Uihlein. 

Mare, 3 years and under 4. 

Flret I J. R. Peak & Son. 

Second ; J. R. Peak & Son. 

Third I August Uihlein. 
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Mare, 2 years and under 3. 

First , .J. R. Peak ft Son. 

Second , J. R, Peak ft Son. 

Third , Progress Stud. 

Mare, one year and under 2. 

First I August Ulhleln. 

Second , J. R. Peak £ Son. 

Third '. Progress Stud. 

Stallion or Ally foal. 

First I J. R. Peak ft Son. 

Second Progress Stud. 

Third , ■. . . . J. B. Peak & Son. 

Four animals, under 4 years, the get of one sire. 

First I J. R. Peak & Son. 

Second Progress Stud. 

Two animals, under 4 years, the produce ot one mare. 

First J. R. Peak & Son. 

Second August Uihleln. 



AMERICAN, ENGLISH, GERMAN AND FRENCH COACH HORSES. 

Stallion, 4 years old or over. 

First I J. Crouch ft Son. 

Second : J. Crouch & 

Third J. Crouch ft 

Stallion, 3 years and under 4. 

Plrat 1 Arthu:- Sterlcker, Janesvllle. 

Second Arthur Sterlcker. 

Third J. Crouch & Son. 

Stallion, 2 years and under 3. 

First , J. Crouch & Son. 

Second i J. Crouch & Son. 

Third Arthur Sterlcker. 

Stallion, 1 year and under 2. 
First ■- J. Peak ft Son, Winchester, HI. 
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Mare, 4 years or over, and foal at Toot. 

First I J. R. peak & Son. 

Second , A. R. Ives, Dclavan. 

Mare, 4 years or over. 

First J. Crouch & Son. 

Second J. R. Peak & Son. 

Third , Arthur Sterlcker. 

Mare, 3 years and under 4. 
First ". J. R. Peak & Son. 

Mare, 2 years and under S. 
First J. R. Peak & Son. 

Mare, one year and under 2. 
First ._ J. R. Peak & Son. 

Stallion or fiily toal. 

First . ., A. R. Ivee. 

Second I J. H. Peak & Son. 

Four animals, under 4 years, the get of one sire. 
First J. R. Peak ft Son. 

Two animals, under 4 years, the produce of one mare. 
First J. R. Peak ft Son. 



GAITED SADDLE HORSES. 

Over 15'A hands. 
First . .'. Prosiress Stud, Milwaukee. 

Over 14^^ hands, and under IB14 haniis. 
First Thomas Edwards, Waukesha. 

Saddle pony, under 1414 bauds. 

First Wm. M. Chester, Milwaukee, 

Second I Hans Berg, Milwaukee. 
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HARNESS HORSES.. 

Pair, 1S% bande or over. 

riFBt , J. R. Peak & Son. Winchester, 111. 

Second S' Breeac & Son, WauEeeba. 

Pair, 16, hands, and under 15% bands. 

First Geo. Hardlni; ft Son, Wau£eeha. 

Second Geo. W. Trone & Bon. RuBhTille, 111. 

Tblrd JR. Peak & Son. 

Single animal. 15% bands or over. 

First , J. R. Peak ft Son 

Second Arthur Sterlcker, Janeaville. 

Third . .1 Progress Stud, Milwaukee, 

Single animal, 15 bands ^nd under 15% bands. 

First J. R. Peak ft Son. 

Second Progress Stud. 

Third . ., '. G. W. Trone ft Son. 

PONIEiS. 

Stallion, 3 years or over. 
First |. Augubt Uihiein, Milwaukee. 

Stallion, 2 years and under 3. 
First August Ulhlein. 

Mare, 3 years or over. 
First August Uihiein. 



FARMER'S CLASSES. 

GRADE DRAFT. 

Brood mare with foal at foot. 

First W. P. Pilgrim, Wauwatosa. 

Second , John Sleep, Waukesha. 

Third John Sle«p 
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Mare or geldlne, 3 years or over. 

First . ., George McKerrow & Sons. Suseex. 

Second Oeurge McKerrow & Sons. 

Third John Sleep. 

Mare or gelding, 2 >ears and under 3. 
First 1 John Sleep. ' 

Mare or gelding, one year and under 2. 

First John Sleep. 

Colt foal, either ses. 

First John Sleep. 

Second John Sleep. 

Third John Sleep. 

Grade draft team, weighing not lees than 3,200 Ihs. 
First , I George McKeerrow ft Sons. 

Team of chunks, weighing not leBS than 2,500 lUs, or over 3,20Tl IT)''. 
First Thomas Edwards, Waukesha. 



GKADS COACHES. 

Brood mare, with foal at foot. 

First Wm. ZuiU, Johnstown; 

Second , B. Breese & Son, Waukesha. 

Third J. R. Ijove, Waukesha. 

Mare or. gelding, 3 years old or over. 

First Geo. Chapman. Waukesha. 

Second ■. S. Breese & Son. 

Third , S. BreeSe & Son. 

Mare or gelding, 2 years and under 3. 

First „ . Wm. ZulU 

Second Geo. Chapman. 

Third , S. Breese & Son. 

Mare or gelding, oi]e year and under 2. 

rirst , Wm. Zuin. 

Second ■. S. Breese & Son. 

Third ,,.,...,., Thos, EdwarijB, Waukesha. 
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Colt toal, either sex. 

- First I Wm. Zulu. 

Second S. Breese & Son. 

Third J. R. Lovp. 



NON-REGISTERED ROADSTERS. 

Brood mare with foal At tcot. 

First Tho3. Edwards, Waukeslia. 

Second , S. Breese & Son, Waukesha. 

Third ; Murphy Bros., Prospect. 

Mare or gelding, 3 years old or over. 

First Dniel Lee, Edmund. 

Second Thosr Edwards. 

Third S. Breese & Sor. 

Mare or gelding. 2 years and under 3. 

First Daniel Lee. 

Second Thos. Sanders, Wauhesha. 

Third ^ . J. H. Sleep. Waukesha. 

Mare or gelding, one year and under 2. 

First Daniel Lee. 

Second Thos. Sanders. 

Third S. Breese & Son, 

Colt foal, either sex. 

First I Murphy Bros. 

Second Thos. Edwards. 

Third S. Breese & Son, 
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WiscoHsiN State Board of Aokicultube. 



Judge of ShortbornB and HereiOrds, H. NOEL GIBSON, Delaware, Ont. 
Judge of Aberdeen- Angus and Gallowars, B. S. BURWBLL, Madison. 



SHORTHORNS. OPEN CLASS. 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 

First -. G. M. Casey, Clinton. Mo. 

Second Geo, Harding & Son. Wauheaha. 

Third EM. Bowen. Delpbl, Ind. 

Fourth A. H. Kroushop. Richland Center. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3. 

First I Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Chamberlln ft Rosa, Belolt. 

Third ■., A. H. Krouakop. 

Fourth B. D. Jones & Son, Rockland. 

Bull, one year and under 2. 

Plrst I Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second i G. M. Casey. 

Third E. M. Bowen. 

Fourth Chamberlln & Rosa. 

Bull, under one year. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second I O. M. Casey, 

Third Geo. Hariling & Son, 

Fourth Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex. 

Cow, 3 years old or over. 

First I Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second E. W. Bowen, 

Third I E. W. Bowen. 

Fourth , ■ Geo. Harding & Son. 

4 
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Heifer, Z years and under 3. 

First , E. W. Bowen. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third G. M. Caaey. 

Fourth . . .' Geo. Harding &, Son. 

Heifer, one year old and under 2. 

First E. M. Bowen. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third ■.. . Q. M. Casey. 

Fourth ". Geo. Harding & Son. 

Heifer under one year. 

Flret G. M. Casey. 

Second G. M. Casey. 

Third ,. I Geo. Harding & Son. 

Fourth , Q. M. Casey. 

Aged herd. 

First I G. M. Casey. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third E. M. Bowen. 

Fourth Chamberlln & Rosa. 

Young herd. 

FMrst ( Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Chamherlin & Rosa. 

Third A. H- Krouskop. 

Get of aire. 

First , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second G. M. Caaoy. 

Third , Chamherlin ft Bosa. 

Produce of dam. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second G. M. Casey. 

Third ,., Chamherlin & Rosa. 

Senior champion bull , G. M. Case?. 

Champion cow i G. M. Casey. 

Junior champion bull Geo. Harding & Son. 

Champion belfer E. W. Bowen. 
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Wisconsin Sborthom Breeders' Special. 
Bull under one year Geo. Harding & E 



WISCONSIN SHORTHORNS. 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 

First I Gfeo, Harding & Son, WauKeaba. 

Second Chamberlln & Rosa, Beloit; 

Third , A. H. Krouslcop, Richland Center. 

Fonrth Daniel Lee, Edmund. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second , Chamberlin & Rosa. 

Third A. H. KroUBltop. 

Fourtb I B. D. Jones, Rockland. 

Bull, one year and under 3. 

First " Geo. Harding & Sod. 

Second Chamberlin & Rosa.' 

Bwll, under one year. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Geo.. Harding & Son. 

Third r Geo. Harding & Son. 

Fourth Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex. 

Cow, 3 years old or over. 

First I Geo. Harding & Son. 

Secold I -. Cliamberlin & Rosa. 

Third I E. D, Jones & Son. 

Fourth i. . H. B. Drake ft Son, Beaver Dam. 

Heifer, 2 years and under 3. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third Danict Lee. 

Fourth I. .B, D. Jones 8 Son. 
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Heifer, one year and under 2. 

First , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second G«o. Hardlog & Son. 

Third , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Fourth Chamberlin & Rosa. 

First I Geo. Harding £ Son. 

Heifer under one year. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third I Geo. Harding & Son. 

Fourth Geo. Harding & Son. 

Aged herd. 

First 1 Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second , Chamberlin & Rosa. 

Third Daniel Lee. 

Fourth E. D, Jones & Son. 

Young herd. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second , Chamberlin & Rosa. 

Third , A. H. Krouskop. 

Get of Bire. 

Flrat Harding & Son. 

Second ,. .' Chamberlin & Rosa. 

Third , H. B. Drake & Son. 

Produce of dam. 

Second , Chamberlin & Rosa. 

Senior champion bull Geo. Harding & Son. 

Champion cow , Geeo. Harding & Son. 

Junior champion bull Geo. Harding & Son. 

Champion Heifer Geo. Harding & Son. 
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SPECIAL PRE3MIUMS— SHORTHORN CATTLE. 

Bull, one year and under 2. 

First Geo. Harding & Son, WauEesha. 

Second •■ i. . . Chamberlin & Rosa, Beloit 



Senior bull calf. 

First Geo. Harding & Son, 

Second ; H. B. Drake & Son, Beaver Dam. 

Third ■- . .Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex. 

Fourth , Geo. W, H. Hall, Edgerton. 

Fifth H. B. Drake fi Son, 

Sixth .'. Chamberlin & Rosa. 



Junior bull calf. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second , H. B. Drake & Son. 

Third Chamberlin & Rosa. 

Fourth Daniel I^ee, Bdii 

Fifth A. H. Krouskop, Richland Center. 

Sixth Harding & Son. 



Senior yearling heifer. 

First ■ , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Chamberlin & Rosa. 

Third : Chamberlin & 1 

Fourth H. B. Drake & 

Pllth Geo. W. Smith, Burnett Junction. 

Sixth , Geo. W. Smith. 



Junior yearling heifer. 

First Geo. Harding & Son, 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third E. D. Jones & Son. 

Fourth ,..A. H. Krouskop, 

Fifth A. H. Krouskop. 

, Sixth , Daniel Lee, 
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Senior heifer calf. 

First '. Geo. Harding & Son, 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third .' diamberlln & Rosa. 

Fourth .A. H. Krouskop. 

Fifth I Chamberlln & Rosa. 

Sixth Daniel Lee. 

Junior heifer calf. 

First , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Third ., A, H. Krouskop. 

Fourth i. . A. H. Kroushop. 

Fifth H. B. Drake & Son. 

Siith H. B. Drake ft Son. 



HEREFORD. 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 
First H. N. Thompson, Woodstock, III. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3. 
First , : .H. N. Thompson. 

Bull calf. - 
First H, N. Thompson. 

Bull, 2 yeara and under 3. 
First H. N. Thompson. 

Heifer calf. 
First H. N. Thompson. 

Produce of dam. 

First '. H. N. Thompson. 

Senior champion bull H. N. Thompson. 

Champion cow H. N. Thompson, 

Junior champion Bull H. N. Thompson. 

Champion heifer H. N. Thompson. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. . 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 
First B. Reynolds ft Son, Prophetstown. 111. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3. 
First E.Reynolds & Son. 

Bull, one year and under 2, 

First C. H. Gardner, Blandinsvllle, 111. 

Second i B. Reynolds & Son. 

Bull calf. 

First C. H. Gardner. 

Second E, Reynolds & Son, 

Third E. Reynolds & Son, 

Cow, 3 years old or over. 

First C. H. Gardner. 

Second E. Reynolds & Son. 

Third E. Reynolds & Snn. 

Heifer, 2 years and under 3. 

First C. H. Gardner. 

Second , E. Reynolds &, Son. 

Heifer, one year and under 2. ■ 

First , C. H. Gardner. 

Second , E. "Reynolds & Son. 

Third E. Reynolds & Son. 

Heifer calf. 

First C. H. GaJdner. 

Second E. Reynolds' & Son. 

Third -E. Reynolds ft Son. 

Get of sire. 

First I C. H. Gardner. 

Second , B. Keynolds & Son. 

Produce of dam. 

First ■ C. H. Gardner. 

Second , E. Reynolds & Son. 
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Senior cbamplon bull E. Reynolds & Son. 

Champion cow C. H. Gardner. 

Junior champion bull C. H. Gardner. 

Cbamplon heifer C. H. Gardner. 



GAL.t,OWAY. 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 

Flret C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo. 

Second Brookeide Farm Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3. 
First C. N. Moody. 

Bull, one year and under 2. 

First ...Brookalde FaVm Co. 

Second C. N. Moody. 

Bull calf. 

First , . Brookeide Farm Co. 

Second C. N. Moody. 

Com. I , Brookslde Farm Co. 

Cow. 3 years old or over. 

First Brookslde Farm Co. 

Second C. N. Moody. 

Com Brookslde Farm Co. 

Heifer, 2 years and under 3. 

First C. N. Koody. 

Second , C. N. Moody. 

Com Brookslde Farm Co, 

Heifer, one year and under 2. 

First C. N. Moody. 

Second C.N. Moody. 

Com. , Brookslde Farm Co. 

Heifer calf. 

First , C.N. Moody. 

Second Brookaia* Farm Co. 

Cora. 1 Brookslde Farm Co. 
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Get ot Bire. 

FifBt C. N. iJoody. 

Second - Brooksld« Farm Co. 

Produce ot dam. 

First C. N. Moody. 

Second BrookBide Fann Co, 

Senior champion bull , C. N. Moody. 

Champion cow Brookslde Farm Co. 

Junior cbamplon bull BrookBldf^ Farm Co. 

Champion heifer C. N. Moody 



DUAI^PURPOSE BREEDS. 

Judge— T. F. McCONNELL, Madison. 

RED POLLED. 

Bull, 3 years ofd or over. 
Firet , J. J. Chambera, Sadorus, 111. 

Bull, 2 years and under :!. 
- First A. Button & Son, Trempealeau. 

Bull, one year and under 2. 
First , J. J. Chambers. 

Bull cair. 

First A. Dutton & Son. 

Second J. J. Chambers. 

Cow. 3 years old or over. 

First A. Dutton & Son. 

Second , A. Dutton & Son. 

Com J. J. Chambers. 

Heifer, 2 years and under S. 

First I J. J. Chambers. 

Second A. Dutton & Son. 
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Heifer, one year and nnder 2. 

First J. J. Chambers. 

Second ' J. J, Chambers. 

Com : , A. Dutton & Son. 

Heifer calf. 

First I A. Dutton & Son. 

Second J. J. Chambers. 

Com , J. J. Chambers. 

Get of sire. 

*Flrst J. J. Chambers. 

Second A. Dutton & Son. 

Produce of dam. 

Plrat , J. J. Chambers. 

Second , A. Dutton & Son. 

Senior champion bull , J. J. Chamhera. 

Champion cow A. Dutton ft Son. 

Junior champioa bull J. J. Chambers. 

Champion heifer J. J. Chambera. 



BROWN SWISS. 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 

First I T. H. Inman, Hanover. 

second i. .A. W. Ayers, Honey Creeh. 

Com H. W. Ayers. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3. 
First H. W. Ayers. 

Bull, one year and under 2. 

First , T. H. Inman. 

Second H. W. Ayers. 

Bull calf. 

First T. H. Inman. 

Second T. H. Inman. 

Com I H. W. Ayers. 
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Cow, 3 jrears old or over. 

.First T. p. Inman. 

Second T. H. Inman. 

Com I H. W. Ayera. 

Heifer, 2 years anil under u. 

First T. H. Inman. 

Second T. H. Inman. 

Com H. W. Ayera. 

HeKer, one year and under 2. 

First 1 T. H. Inman. 

Second > H. W. Ayera. 

Com H. W. Syers. 

Heifer calf. 

First ■. T. H. Inman. 

Second T. H. Inman. 

Com. . ., T. H. Inman. 

Oct of sire. 

First I T. H. Inman. 

Second H. W. Ayers. 

Produce of dam. 

First I T. H. Inman. 

Second H. W. iyers. 

Senior cbampion bull T. H. Inman. 

Champion cow , T. H. Inman. 

Junior cbampion bull T. H. Inman. 

Champi<w heifer i T. H. Inman. 
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DAIRY BREEDS. 
Judge — Dr. M. B. WOOD, Manhato, Minn. 

HOLSTEIN. 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 

First W. B. Barney & Co., Hampton, Iowa. 

Second , John B. Irwin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Com A. Two & Son, Winnebago, 111. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3. 

First , W. B. Barney & Co. 

Second r - . .John B. Irwin. 

Bull, one year and under S. 

First , John B. Irwin. 

Second W. B. Barney ft Co. 

Com Rust Bros., West AlJla. 

Bull calf. 

Firet W. B. Barney ft Co. 

Second John B. Irwin. 

Com W. B. Barney ft Co. 

Cow, 3 years old or over. 

First , W. B. Barney & Co. 

Second John B. Irwin. 

Com , Rust Bros. 

Heifer, 2 years and under 3. 

First John B. Irwin. 

Second John B. Irwin. 

Com Rust Bros. 

Heifer, one year and under 2. 

First , John B. Irwin. 

Second W. B. Barney & Co. 

Com John B. Irwin. 
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Heifer calf. 

First , W. B. Barney & 'Co. 

Second , John B. Irwln. 

Com , Johc B. Irwin. 

Get of sire. 

First , / John B. Irwin. 

Second Rust Bros. 

Produce of dam. 

First I John B. Irwin. 

Secoad . . . , A. Two £ Son. 

Senior champion buii W. B. Barney ft Co. 

Champion cow W. B. Barney & Co. 

Jnnior ch&mpion buli ; John B. Irwln. 

Champin heifer' John B. Irwin. 



GUERNSEY. 

Buii, 3 years old or over. 

First Jas. H. Blerne, OaMeld. 

Second I M. D. Cunningham, KansasviUe. 

Buli, a years and under 3. 
First I Jas. H. Bierne". 

Buli, one year and under 2. 

First I M. D. Cunningham. 

Second , Jas. H. Bierne. 

Third Jas. H. Bierne. 

Buii calf. 

First .» I Jas. H. Bierne. 

Second Jas. H. Bierne. 

Third . . , - i M. D. Cunningham. 

Cow, 3 years old or over. 

First I Jas. H. Bierne. 

Second i Chas. Saiveson, NasEotah. 

Third I .Jas. H. Bieme. 

Fourth M. D. Cunningham. 
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Heifer, 2 years and under 3. 

First I M, D. Cunningham. 

Second I Jaa. H. Blerne. 

Third Jaa. H. Bleme, 

Heffer, one year and under 2. 

First . , , , , Jaa. H. Bierne. 

Seccnd M. D, Cunnlng&am. 

Third '. Jas. H, Bierne. 

Heifer calf. 

First Job. H. Bierne. 

Second I M. D. Cunningham. 

Tlilrd Jas. H. Bierne. 

Get of sire. 

First Jaa. H. Bierne. 

Second M. D. Cunningham. 

Produce of dam. 

First , Jas. H. Bierne. 

Second , M. D. Cunnlngliam. 

Senior champion bull , Jaa. H. Bierne. 

Champion cow Jaa. H. Bierne. 

Junior champion bull M. D. Cunningham. 

Champion heifer , Jas. H. Bierne. 

Special Exhibitors' Herd. 

First Jas. H. Bierne. 

Second , M. D. CunnlngBam. 



Western Guernsey Breeders' Association Special. 

Breeders' Young Herd. 

-Tirst , Jas. H. Bierne. 

Second , M. D. Cunningham. 
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JERSEY. 

Bull, 3 years old or over. 

First J. B. HobblDB. Grcensburg, Ind. ' 

Second h J- E. RobblnB. ■ 

Com B. A. Smith, Rlngwood, 111. 

Bull, 2 years and uDder 3. 

First J. B. HobBlDB. 

Second Geo. A. BuckstaS, OskUbsb. 

Bull, one year and under 2. 

First I J. E. IMtblns. 

Second B. A. Smltb. 

Com , B. A. Smith. 

Bull calf. 

First , J. E. RobblnB. 

Second , E. A. Smith. 

Com I J. E, Robbing. 

Cow, 3 years old or over. 

First .,.._.., J. B. RobblBB. 

Second B. A. Smith. 

Com .; , B. A. Smith. 

HeKer, 2 years and under 3. 

First , J. E. RobblnB. 

Second E. A. Smith. 

Com '..., B. A. Smith. 

Hdfer, one year and under 2. 

First I J. E. Robbins. 

Second '. . „ J. E. Bobbins. 

Com , B. A. Smith. 

Heifer calf, 

Plrat , J. B. Robblna. 

Second , E. A. Smith. 

Com -B. A. Smith. 
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Get of Blre. 

nm J. 

Second Geo. A, BucKslan. 

Produce of dam. 

First J. B. Robbins. 

Second E. A. Smith. 

Senior champion bull , J. E. Robblns. 

Champion cow J. E!. Robblne. 

Junior champion bull J. E. Robblne. 

Champion heifer J. E. Robblne. 



Judge of Mutton Breeds — T. NOEL. GIBSON, Delaware, Ont. 
Judge of Fine Wool Breeds — T. P. McCONNELL. Madison. 



SHROPSHIRE. 

Ram, 2 years old or over. 

First G. Howard Davison, Mill Brook, N. Y. 

Second ,* i O. Howard Davison. 

Com , Geeo. Allen, Allerton, III. 

Ram, one year and under 2. 

Piret G. Howard Davison. 

Second r Morgan Farm, Beiolt. 

Com Geo, Allen. _ 

Ram under one year. 

First , ".Geo. Allen. 

Second , G. Howard Davison. 

Pom I Geo. Howard Davison. 
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Ewe, 2 years old or over. 

First -Morgan Farm. 

Second i. .Geo. Allen. 

Com Geo. Howard Davison. 

Elwe, one year and under 2. 

First 1 G. Howard Davison. 

Second i. .Geo. Allen. 

<Ana I Geo. Howard Davison 

Bwe und«r one year. 

First I ' ' Geo. Allen. 

Second G. Howard Davlaon. 

Com , Geo. Howard Davison. 

Flock. 

First I G. Howard Davison. 

Second .' Geo. Allen. 

Com I Morgan Farm. 

Get of sire. 
First G. Howard Da.vlaon. 

Champion ram of any age ■ G. Howard Davison. 

Cbampioa ewe of any age , G. Howard Davison. 



OXFORD. 

Ram, 2 years old or over. 

First Geo. MoKerrow & Sons, Sussex. 

Second Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Coin Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Ram, one year and under 2. 

First R. J. Stone, Stonington. Ill, 

Second Geo. McKerrow & Sons, 

Com .Geo, McKerrow & Sons. 

6 
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Ham under one year. 

First , _. R.J. Stone. 

Second Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Com , Geo. McKerrow & Sons, 

Ewfi', 2 years old or over. 

First ■ Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Second Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Com , R. J. Stone. 

Ewe, one year and under 2. 

First Geo, McKerrow & Sons. 

Second r R. J. Sfone. 

Com Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Ewe under one year. 

Firot Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Second , R. J. Stone. 

Com I Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Flocfe. 

First Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Second R. J. Stone. 

Com ; Geo. McKerrow & gone. 

Get of sire. 

First Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Second Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Champion ram of any age R.J. Stone. 

Champion ewe of any age , Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 



SOUTHDOWN. 

Ram, 2 years old or over. 

First I McKerrow & Sons, Sussex. 

Second Cole Bros., Spring Grove, HI. 

Com , Geo, Allen, Allerton, HI, 
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Ram. one year and under 2. 

FirBt den. McKerrow ft Sbna. 

Second .Geo. Allen. 

Com , Geo. McKerrow ft Sons. 

Ram under one year. 

First ., Geo. Allen. 

Second Qeo. McKerrow ft Sons. 

Com I Geo. McKerrow & Sons, 

Ewe, 2 years old or over. 

First Geo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Second Geo. Allen. 

Com. . ., Cole Bros. 

Ewe, one year and under 2. 

First , Geo. Allen. 

Second Qeo. McKerrow ft Sons. 

Com |. Geo. McKerrow & Soae. 

Ewe under one year. 

First I Geo. Allen. 

Second Cole Bros. 

Com Geo. McKerrow ft Sons. 

Rock. 

First , Geo. Allen. 

Second Geo. McKerrow ft Sons. 

Get of aire. 

First ._ Cole Bros. 

Second Qeo. McKerrow & Sons. 

Champion ram of ajiy age . ., Geo. McKerrow ft Sons. 

Cbamplon Ewe of any age Geo. Allen. 



. HAMPSHIRE. 

Ram, 2 years old or over. 

First Robert Taylor, Abbot, Neb. 

Second ,. Robert Taylor. 

Com , Robert Tt^lor. 
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R&m, one year and under 2. 

First Robert Taylor. 

Second I Rofcert Taylor. 

Com I Robert Taylor. 

Ram under one year. 

Rrst , Robert Taylor. 

Second , •. Robert Taylor. 

Com W. G, Barthoir, Burlington. 

Ewe, 2 years old or over. 

First I Robert Taylor. 

Second Robert Taylor. 

Com W. G. Bartiolf. 

Kwe, one year and under 2. 

First Geo. Harding & Son, Waufiestaa. 

Second Robert Taylor. 

Com ■. I Robert Taylor. 

Ewe under one year. 

First I Robert Taylor. 

Second i : ■ ■ .Robert Tf^lor, 

Com 1 Robert Taylor. 

Flock. 

First I , Robert Taylor. 

Second I Robert Taylor. 

Com. , W. G. Barthoir. 

Get of 6 Ire. 

First . .- Robert Taylor. 

Second W. G. Bartholf. 

Champion ram of any age Robert Taylor. 

Champion ewe of any ^e Geo. Harding & Son. 
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COTSWOLD. 

Ram, 2 years old or over. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. Waukesha. 

Second Geo. Harding '& Son. 

Com Wm. S. Dlion, Brandon. 

Ram, one year and under 2. 

First Harding & Son. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Com Geo. Harding & Son. 

Ram under one year. 

First Harding & Son. 

Second Geo. Harding ft Son. 

Ewe, 2 years old or over. 

First Haj-ding & Son. 

Second Geo. -Harding & Son. 

Com J, H. ft W. 8. Dixon, Brndon. 



Ewe, one year and under 2. 

First Harding ft Son. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Com. . . . : , J. H. ft W. S. Dixon. 

Ewe under one year. 

First Harding ft Son. 

Second , J. H. & W. S. Dixon. 

Com. , Geo. Harding ft Son. 

Flocic. 

First Harding ft Son. 

Second Geo. Harding & Son. 

Champion ram of any age Geo. Harding & Son, 

Cbampion ewe of any age Geo. Harding & Son. 
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AMERICAN MERINO. 

Ram, 2 years old or over. 

First , H. E. Moore, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Second i H. E. Moore. 

Com J. H. & W. S, Dison, Brandon. 

Ram, one year and under 2. 

First H. E. Moore. 

Second '. , H. E. Moare. 

Com J. H. & W. S. DTlon. 

Ram under one year. 

First -I H. E. Moore. 

Second H. B. Moore. 

Com H. E, Moore. 

Ewe, 2 years old or over. 

' First ., H. E. Moore. 

Second i H. E. Moore. 

Com. I J. H. & W. S. Dixon. 

Ewe, one year and under 2. 

First , H. E. Moore. 

Second , H. E. Moore. 

Com J. H. & W. S. Diion. 

Ewe under one year. 

First I H. E. Moore. 

Second H. B. Moore. 

Com I H. E. Hoore. 

Flock. 

First .'. I '. H. E. Moore. 

Second I H. E. Moore. 

Get ot sire. 

FirBt H. B. Hoore. 

Second J. H. & W. S. Dison. 

Com J. H. & W. S. Dison. 

Champion ram ot any ago H. B. Hoore. 

Champion ewe of any a^e «.- -H. E. Hoore. 
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FRENCH OR DELAINE MERINO. 

Ram, 2 yeara old or over. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. Wautesha. 

Second Geo. Harding ft Son. 

Com ., A. E. Green. Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Ram, one year and under 2. 

First .., Geo. Harding & Son, 

Seoond Cole Bros., Spring Grove, 111. 

Com i Geo. Harding & Son, 

Ram under one year. 

First '. Geo. Harding & Son, 

Second ." Cole Bros. 

Com I Geo. Harding & Son. 

Ewe, 2 years old or over. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Com I Cole Bros. 

Ewe. one year and under 2. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second Geo. Harding ft Son. 

Com I A. E. Green. 

Ewe under one year. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Com Cole Bros. 

' Flock. 

First Geo. Harding & Son. 

Second , Geo. Harding & Son. 

Get of sire. 

First Geo. Harding & Son, 

Second Cole Bros. 

Champion ram of any age Geo. Harding & Son. 

Champion ewe of any age : Geo. Harding & Son. 
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ANGORA GOATS. 

Buck, 2 years old or over. 
First ', . , D. H. Syme, Oleawood. 

Buck, one year and under 2. 
First* D. H. Syme! 

. Buck kid. 
Pir^ , -: D. H. Syme. 

Doe, 2 years old or over. 
First D. H. Syme. 

Doe, one year and under 2. 

Ftrat I D. H. Syme. 

Second '. Fred A. Turner, Milwaukee. 

Third D. H. Syme. 

Doe kid. 

First D. H. Syme. 

Secftnd . ., D, H. Syme. 



SWtNE. 

Judge— WYMAN N. LOVEJOY, Roscoe. III. 

POLAND CHINA. 

Boar, 2 years old or over. 

First , — M. W- Reed, Whitewater. 

Second , W. C. Waite, Whitewater. 

Third D. P. Martlny, North Freedom. 

Boar, one year and under 2. 

First , W. C. Waite. 

Second D. P. Martiny. 
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Boar, over 6 months and under one year. 

First , M. W. Reed. 

Second L. P. Martiny. 

Third , L, P. Martiny. 

Boar under 6 montbe. 

First I L. P. Martiny. 

Second , W. C. W^ite. 

Third , L. P. Martiny. 

Sow, 2 years old or over. 

First I M. W. Reed. 

Second , W. C. Walte. 

Tnird , _. L. P. MarUny. 

Sow, one year and under 2. 

First ,.- M. W. Reed. 

Second M. W. Reed. 

* Third , A. Selle, Mequon. 

Sow, over six months and under a year. 

First L, P. Martiny. 

Second L. p. Martiny. 

Third L. P, Martiny. 

Sow under six months. 

First . .'. , M. W. Reed. 

Second L, P. Martiny. 

Third , L, P. Martiny. 

Produce of dam. 

First , L. P. Martiny, 

Second , W, C. Walte. 

Third I W, C. Waite. 

Get of sire. 

First , M, W. Reed. 

Second ,. W. C. Walte. 

Champion boar ,. M. W, Reed. 

Champion sow , M. W. Reed. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Boar, 2 years old or over. 
First ,..H. P. West, ElEtorn. 

Boor, one y«ar and under 2. 

First I Kelly Bros., Mineral Point. 

Second ; , H. P. West. 

Boar, over 6 months and under one year. 

First , Kelly Bros. 

Second ,. . . Kelly Bros. 

Boar under 6 months. 

First I Kelly Bros. 

Second ,. . . Kelly Bros. 

Sow, 2 years old or over. 
First I Kelly Bros. 

First I Kelly Bros. 

Sow, one year and under 2. 

First I Kelly Bros. 

Second , H. P. West. 

Sow, over Bis months and under a year. 

First I Kelly Bros. 

Second Kelly Bros. 

Sow under six months. 

First Kelly Bros. 

Second „ . . Kelly Bros. 

Get of sire. 
First . . . ., H. P. West. 

Champion boor Kelly Bros. 

Champion sow , Kelly Bros. 
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CHESTER-WHITB. 

Bo&r, 2 years old or over. 

First , Dorsey Bros., Perry, 111. 

Secind .W. W. Vaughn, Spring Prairie. 

Boar, one year and under 2. 

First , Dorsey Bros. 

Second W. W. Vaughn. 

Third Kelly Bros., Mineral Point. 

Boar, over 6 months and under one year. 

First , Doraey Bros. 

Second Doraey Bros. 

Third ! Dorsey Bros. 

Boar under 6 monthB. 

Firat .* Kelly Broa. 

Second W, W. Vaughn. 

Third ., W. W. Vaughn. 

Sow, 2 years old or over. 

Flrat , Dorsey Bros. 

Second ■. W. W, Vaughn. 

Third I W. W. Vaughn. 

Sow, one year and under 2. 

First 1 Dorsey Bros. 

Second Dorsey Bros. 

Third , 77. W. W. Vaughn. 

Sow, over six months and under a year. 

First Dorsey Bros. 

Second Doraey Bros. 

Third Dorsey Bros. 

Sow under six months. 

First I Dorsey Bros. 

Second W. ■W. Vaughn. 

Third , Kelly Bros. 

Produce of dam. 
First ; I W. W. Vaughn. 
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Get of sire. 

Fkat I Doreey Bros, 

Second W. W. Vaugbu. 

Champion boar , ..Dorsey Bros. 

Champioa sow ., ,. .Dorsey Bros. 



VICTORIA. 

Boar, 2 years old or over. 

First I Davla Bros., Dyer, Ind. 

Uecond , H. P. West, Blkfiorn. 

Third I Davis Bros. 

Boar, one y«ar and under 2. 

First , Davis Bros. 

Second , H. P. West. 

Boar, over G months and under one year. 

First ^ . . ., Davis Bros. 

Second , H. P. West. 

Third , H. P. West. 

Boar under 6 months. 

First ~ Davis Bros. 

Second Davis Bros. 

Third > H. P._ West. 

Sow, 2 yearB old or over. 

First Davis Bros. 

Second , H. P. West 

Third , .' H. P. West. 

Sow, one year and under 2. 

First Davis Bros. 

Second , Davla Bros. 

Third , H. P. West. 

Sow, over six months and under a year. 

First Davis Bros. 

Second Davis Bros. 

Third , H. P. West. 
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Sow under six monttis. 

First ; Davis Bros. 

Second 1 Davie Bros. 

Third , H. p. West. 

Produce of dam. 

First I Davis Bros. 

Second , H. P. West. 

Third I H. P. West. 

Get of sire. 

First Davis Broe. 

Second , H. P. West. 

Champion boar Davis Bros. 

Cbamplon sow , Davis Bros. 



DUROC-JERSEY. 

Boar, 2 years old or over. 

First . ., .Geo. W. Trone & Sous, Rushvilie, 111. 

Second N. B. Cutler, Carthage, Hi. 

Soar, one year and under 2. 

First , N. B. CuUer. 

Second M. W. Reed, Whitewater. 

Third Geo. W. Trone & Sons. 

Boar, over 6 months and under one year. 

First „.,.M. W. Reed. 

Second N. B. Cutler. 

Third W. W. Vaughn, Spring Prairie. 

Boar under 6 months. 

First ,....M. W. Reed. 

Second , N. B. Cutler. 

Third ,. ,Geo. W. Trone & Sons. 

Sow, 2 years old or over. 

First ■ Geo. W. Trouc & Sons. 

Second , M. W. Reed. 

Third , N. B. Cutler. 
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Sow, one year and under 2. 

Ftret Geo. W. Trone & Song. 

Second N. B. Cutler. 

Third I Geo. W. TFone & Sons. 

Sow, over six months and under a year. 

First I M. W. Reed. 

Second N. B. Cutler. 

Third M. W, Reed. 

Sow under six months. 

First M. W. Reed. 

Second , N. B. Cutler. 

Third I " N. B. CuUer. 

Produce of dam. 

First N. B. Cutler. 

Second , W. W. Vaughn. 

Get of sire. 

First , I M. W. Reed. 

Second , Geo. W. Trone £ Sons. 

Champion Boar , N, B. Cutler. 

Champion sow , Geo. W. Trone & Sons. 



ALL, OTHER DISTINCT BREEDS. 

Boar. 2 years old or over. 

. First C. H. Williams, PittBford, Mich. 

Second , J. L. McMurray, Caliromia, Mich. 

Boar, one year and under 2. 

First J. I>. McMurray. 

Second Davis Broa., Dyer, Ind. 

Third C. H. Wimaras. 

Boar, over 6 months and under one year. 

First I .* C. H. Williams. 

Second ." H. P. West, ElEhom. 

Third , J. L. McMurray. 
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Boar under 6 moaths. 

First J. L. McMurray. 

Second , J. L. McMurray. 

Third Wm. Niebet, Richland Center. 

Sow, 2 years old or over. 

First J. L. McMurray. 

Second H. P. West. 

Third , Kelly Bros., Mineral Point. 

Sow, one year and under 2. 

First X L. McMurray. 

Second J, L. McMurray. 

Third Davia Bros., Dyer, Ind. 

Sow, over six months and under a year. . 

Ffrst J. U McMurray, 

Second '. C. H. Williams. 

Third C. H. Williams. 

Sow under six months. 

First ,. Wm. Ni&bet. 

Second J. L. McMurray. 

Third J. L. McMurray. 

Produce of dam. 

First , C. H. Williams. 

Second .' H. P. 'West. 

Third , Kelly Bros. 

Get of sire. 

First C. H. Williams. 

Second -. , J. L, McMurray, 

Champion boar , J. Ii. McMurray. 

CTiampion sow .^ ,. . J. L. McMurray. 

Beet eshiblt, not more than five animals, etc. 

First L. P. Martiny, North Freedom. 

Second W. C. Waite, Whitewater. 

Third , Kelly Bros., Mineral Point. 

Fourth .....M. W. Reed, Whitewater. 
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POULTRY. 

Judge— S. BUTTERFIELD, London, Ont. 



BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

Cock. 

First Mra. N. P. Grlmehaw, Wauwatoea. 

Second E. G. Roberts ft Co., Fort Atkinson 

Cockerel. 

First Mrs. N. F. Grimstaw. 

Second , Mrs. N. F. Grlmshaw. 

Hen. 

First . ., George Cooke, Racine, 

Second Mrs. N. F. Grimshaw. 

Pullet 

First E. G. RotierU & Co. 

Second I i:j. G. Roberts Sc Co. 



WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK. 

Cock. 

First J. R, Love, Waukesha. 

Second , J, R. LoTe. 

Cockerel. 

First Meadow Glen Yards, Whitewater. 

Second .., S. S. Rich, Hdricon. 

Hen. > 

First E. G. Roberts &. Co, 

Second Meadow G'en Yards. 
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Pullet. 

Drat X G. HlCkCOK, Milwaukee. 

Becond .i J. R. Lovo. 



BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 

Cock. 

Flret I Kaeten Bros., Milwaukee. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Cockerel. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second i J. R. Ixtve. 

Men. 

First , Hasten, Bros. 

Second Kasten Bros. 

Pullet. 

First I B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second , J. R. Love. 



GOLDEN WYANDOTTE. 

Cock. 

Firat John B. Scliulz, Milwaukee. 

Second W. H. Eggebrecht, Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

First ^ John E. Schulz. 

Second , John E. Schulz. 

Hen. 

First , L. H. 'WalBner, Milwaukee, 

Second Geo. Cooke, Racine. 

Puliet. 

First , John E. Schulz. 

Second W. H. Eggebrecht 

6 
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SILVER WYANDOTTE. 

Cock. 

First E. a. Roberts ft Co, 

Second Meadow Gleu Yards. 

Cockerel. 

First N. B. Cutler, Carthage, III. 

Second p B. G. Roberta ft Co. 

Hen. 

FIrat I B. G. Roberta & Co, 

Second Pasbrlg & Stewart, Milwaultee 

Pullet 

I-'lrst E. G. Roberta ft Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Tarda. 



BUFF WYANDOTTE. 

Cocli. 

First E. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Second Arthur Julian, Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

First , Otto L. Kuehn, Milwaukee. 

Second Arthur Julian. 

Hen. 
First Otto L. Kuehn. 

Second I E. G. Roberta ft Co. 

Pullet. 

First Otto L. Kuehn. 

Second , , . . , , . . ., , Ottt> L, Kuehn, 
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WHITE WYANDOTTE. 

Cock. 

First '. Meadow Qlen Yards, Whitewater. 

Second Pasbris & Stewart, Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

First Hubert Karl, Milwaukee. 

Second Joerndt Bros., Kenosha. 

Hen. 

Plrat Pasbrlg & Stewart. ■ 

Second Meadow Qlen Yards. 

Pullet 

First Geo. Cooke. Racine. 

Second Geo. Cooke. 



BLACK WYANDOTTE. 

Cock. 
First I B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Cockerel. 
First , E. G, Roberts & Co, 

Hen. 
First E. G- Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 
First E. G. Roberts & Co. 



PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE. 

Cock. 
Pirst Oriole Springs Farm, Twin I.akea. 

Cockerel. 
?1rpt . . , Oriol« Springs Farm. 
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Hen. 
First Oriole aprlngs T&vm. 

Pullet. 
First Oriole Sprlose Farm. 



BUACK JAVA. 

Cock. 

Ptrat Paebrlg & Stewart, Milwaukee, 

Second i E. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Cockerel. 

First Faabrlg & Stewart. 

Second Pasbrig & Stewart, 

Hen. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co, 

Second Pasbrig £ Stewart. 

Pullet. 

First Pasbrig & Stewart, 

Second E. G. Roberts & Co, 



AMERICAN DOMINIQUE, 

Cock. 

First E.G. Roberta & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yard?. 

Cockerel. 

First '. Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First E, G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards, 
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Pullet. 

First Meadow Glen Yards, 

Second , E. O. Roberts & Co. 



WHITE DORKING. 

Cock, 

Flrat Meadow Glen Yards. 

Cockerel. 
First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 
First Meadow Glen Yards. 

FulleL 
First Meadow Glen Yards. 



SILVER GRAY BORKING. ' 

Cock. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second I E. G, Roberts & Co. 

Cockerel. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Meadow Gien Yards. 

Hen. 

First B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Meadow Gien Yards. 

Puilet. 

First E, 6. Roberts & Co. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 
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BLACK LANOSHAN. 

Cock. 

.First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second Pasbrig & Stewart, Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

First , Pasbrig & Stewart. 

Second ■. . . .Geo. Cooke, Racine. 

" Hen. 

First , Geo. Cooke. 

Second Paebrle & Stewart, 

Pullet. 

First Geo. Cooke. 

Second Pasbrig & Stewart. 



WHITE I^NGSHAN. 

Cock. 
First E.G. Roberts & Co. 

Cockerel. 
First , B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 
First E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Pullet. 
First E. G. Roberts & Co. 



. DARK BRAHMA. 

Cock. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 
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Cockerel. 

First Josephine Griffith, Kenosha. 

Second , J. R. Ix>ve, Wauftesha. 

Hen. 

First Josephine Griffith. 

Second , J. R. Love. 

Pullet. 

First .^ Josephine Grifflth. 

Second Josephine Griffith. 



LIGHT BRAHMA. 

Cock. 

First ' J. R. Love. 

Second -. Meadow" Glen Yards. 

Cockerel. 

First J. R. Love. 

SecoEd Chas. Beketeln, Wauwatosa. 

Hen. 

First Fred Goetz, Milwaukee. 

Second Fred Goetz. 

Pullet. 

First J. R. Love. 

Second Chas. Eckstein. 



BUFF COCHIN. 

Cock. 

First Pasbrig & Stewart, 

Second Greenwald Bros., Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

First Krauae Bros., Milwaukee. 

Second Greenrwald Bros. 
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Hen. 

First Pasbrig & Stewart. 

Second , Greeawald Bros. 

Pullet. 

First , Greenwald Bros, 

Second i Krause Bros. 



PARTRIDGE COCHIN. 

Cock. 

First .-. Fred Goetz, Milwaukee. 

Second Joemdt Bros., Kenosha. 

■ Cockerel.- 

First .1 , John Conrad, Milwaukee, 

Second E. 0. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First Fred Goetis. 

Second , , Fred Ooetz. 

Pullet, 

First K. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second John Conrad. 



WHITE COCHIN. 

Cock. 

First Joerndt Bras., Kenosha. 

Cockerel. 

First , Joerndt Bros. 

Second .-...Joerndt Bros. 

Hen. 

First B. a. Roberts & Co. 

Second Joemdt Bros. 
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Pullet. 

First '. Joemdt Bros. 

Second Joemdt Bros. 



BLiACK COCHIN. 

Cock. 

First Meadow Glen Yards, 

Second E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Cockerel. 
First Joemdt Bros, 

Hen. -' 

First Meadow Glen Tards. 

Pullet. 
First Meadow Glen Yards. 



BLUE ANDALUSIAN. 

Cock. 
First John E. Donovan, _MiIwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

First John E. IXinovan. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

First John E. Donovan. 

Second John E. Donovan. 

Pullet. 

First .John E. Donovan. 

Second .,. John E. Donovan. 
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SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN. 

Cock. 

First , B. G. Roberta £ Co. 

Second E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Cockerel, 

First Chas. Eckstein. Wau^i^atosa. 

Second Chas. Eckstein. ' 

Hen. 

First , B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second John E. Donovan, Milwaukee. 

Pullet 

First Chas. Eckstein. 

Second Chas. Eckstein. 



BLACK LEGHORN. 

Coelt, 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, O. 

Pullet. 
First I E. G. Roberta & Co. 



BtJFP LEGHORN. 

Cock. 

First , E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second , Joerndt Bros. 

Cockerel. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second i. Joerndt Bros. 
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Hen. 

"FiTBt , Kasten BroB.. Milwaukee. 

Second ,. . .E. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Pullet. 

First Kasten Bros. 

Second .B. G. Roberts ft Co. 



BLACK MINORCA. 

Coch. 

Ptrat '. Chas. Eckstein, Wauwatoaa. 

Second ,. . .B. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Cockerel. 

First , E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First Curtis & Wehr, Milwaukee. 

Second , Curtis ft Wehr, 

Pullet. 

First E. G. Roberta £ Co. 

Second Chas. Eckstein. 



WHITE MINORCA. 

Cock 

Firrt E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second ' Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Cockerel. 

Flret Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second - E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Hen. 

First I E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second • Meadow Glen Yards. 
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Pullet. 

First ,. ., E. a. Roberta & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 



WHITE FACED BI^ACK SPANISH. 

Coclt, 

First : Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Second , W. G. Oaliaeher, Wautesha. 

Cockerel. 

First , W. G. Gallagher. 

Second E. G. Roberts £ Co. 

Hen. 

First W. G. Gallagher. 

Second W. G. Gallagher. 

Pullet. 

First : W. G. Gallagher. 

Second ■. W. G. Gallagher. 



MOTTLED HOUDAN. 

Cock. 

First L. Waisner, Milwaukee. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

First , E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

First , Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Second ,...". L. H. Waisner, 

Pullet. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second '. ,...E. q. Roberts ft Co. 
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BUFF LACBD P0U8H. 

Cock. 
FlrBt Geo. Bwnld, Cincinnati, O. 

Hen. 
Firct , Geo. Ewald. 



BIACK POLISH. 

Cock. 

First B, G. Roberta & Co. 

Seconil Meajlow Glen Yards. 

Cockerel. 

First I E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

Flrat E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second .B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Geo. Cooke, Racine. 



WHITE POLISH. 

Cock. 

First Meadow Glen Yards, Whitewater. 

Second , Geo. Bwald, Cincinnati, O. 

Cockerel. 

First E. G. Raberta ft Co., Ft. Atkinson. 

Second E. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Hen. 
First E. G. Roberts & Co. 
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SILVER POLISH. 

Cock. 

First Meadow Glen YardB. 

Second E. O. Roberts & Co. 

Cockerel. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second ~. Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

First I Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second E. G. Roberts '& Co. 

Pullet. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second E. G. Roberts & Co. 



GOLDEN POLISH. 

Cock. 

First '■ Meadow Glen Yards. 

Seeand , E. G. Roberto & Co. 

Cockerel. 

First , E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Geo. Ewald. 

Pullet. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Secpnd .■ E.G. Roberts & Co. 
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BLACK HAMBURG. 

Cock. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second Pasbrtg; £ Stewart, Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

First , B. O- Roberts & Co, 

Second Pasbrtg & Stewart, 

Hen, 

First Pasbrtg & Stewart. 

Second B. G. Roberts & Co, 

Pullet. 

First , Pasbrtg & Stewart, 

Second Pasbrlg & Stewart. 



SIT.VER SPANGIjED HAMBURG. 

Cock, 

Firat S. S. Rich, Horfcon. 

Second B. G. Roberts S Co. 

Cockerel. 

- First S. S. Rich: 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

First , S. S. Rich. 

Second B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 

Ftrst ^ ; S. S. Rich. 

Second S. S. Rich, 
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SILVER PENCILED HAMBURG. 

Cock. 
First ...... .1 .^. Obas. Pappenhelmer, WaukeshEt. 

Cockerel. 

First , E. a. Roberts ft Co. 

Second Chas. Pappenhelmer. 

Hen. 

Firet E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Chas. PappenheimeF. 

Pullet 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second E. G. Roberts &" Co. 



GOLDEN SPANGLED HAMBURG. 

Cock. 

First ~. B. G. Roberta ft Co. 

Second , Meadow Glen Yards. 

Cockerel. 
First ■ E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Hen. 

First '.. Meadow Glen Tarda.' 

Second B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 
First E. G- Roberts & Co. 



GOLDEN PENCILED HAMBURG. 

Cock. 

First .- Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Second E. G. Roberts ft Co, 
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Cockerel. 

First Meadtxw Glen Yards. 

■ Second , B. O. Roberta & Cki, 

Hen. 

Firet E, G. Roberta & Co. 

Second ., E. Q. Roberts & Co, 

Pullet. 

' First E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second , E. G. Roberts ft Co. 



BROWN RED GAME. 

Cock. 

Rrst , E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second ..^ Jos, Wuensch, Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 
Second E. G, Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First E. G, Roberts & Co. 

Second Job. Wuensct. 

Pullet. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Jos, Wuensch. 



CORNISH INDIAN GAMES. 

Cock. 

First Pa&brlg & Stewart. 

Second Paebrig & Stewart. 

Cockerel. 

First S. S. Rich, Horicon. 

Second^ S- S. Rich, 

7 
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Hen. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Pullet. 

First Paslirig & Stewart. 

Second S. S. Rich. 



PTLE GAME. 

Cock. 
First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Cockerel. 

First Meadow Glen Yards, 

Second : E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First Meadow Gleo Yards. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Pullet. 

First Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Second B, Q. Roberts & Co, 



BLACK BREASTED GAME. 

Cock. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second , E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Cockerel. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second ,. E. G, Jtoberts & Co. 
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Pullet 

Plret ( Headow GUen Yarda. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 



BLACK TARTAR GAMES. 

Cook. 

ETrst B. G. RcrtWTta & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yarda. 

Cockerel. 

First B. O. BobertB ft Co. 

Second , E. Q. Roberts £ Co. 

Hen. 

First B. G- Roberta ft Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Tarde. 

Pullet. 

Plret E. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Second B. G. Roberts ft Co. 



GOLDEN DUCKWING GAME. 

Cock. 
First B. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Cockerel. 
First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Ren. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second , E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 
First B. O. Roberta ft Co. 
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SILVER 'DUCKWING GAME. 

Cock. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second , B. G. Roberta & Co. 

Cockerel. 
First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second .■ E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 
First '. , Meadow Glen Yards. 



SILVER SEABRIGHT BANTAM. 

Cock. 

First Pasbrlg & Stewart, Milwaukee. 

Second O. H. Wright, Delavan. 

Cockerel. 

First G. H. Wright. 

Second , B. G. Roberto & Co. 

Hen. 
First G. H, Wright. 

Second Pasbrig & Stewart. 

Pullet. 

First C. H. Wright. 

Second - , Pasbrig & Stewart. 
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GOLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAM. 

Cock. 

Flrftt J. C, Schuiz, Milwaukee. 

Second .' E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Cockerel. 

First G. H, Wright, Delavan. 

Second E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Hen. 

First J. O. Schuli. 

Second G. H. Wright. 

Pullet. 

First G. H. Wright. 

Second G. H. Wright, 



SILVER DUCKWINO BANTAM. 

Cock. 
FIrrt Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, O. 

Second A. A. Fenn Co., Buriington. 

; 

Cockerel. 

First , E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

Hen. 

First I E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second Curtis & Wehr, Milwaukee. 

Pullet. 

First E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second , E. G. Roberts ft Co. 
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BLACK BBDASTEJD RED GAME BANTAM. 

Cock. { 

First C. H. Kuehn. Milwaukee. 

Second G. H. Wright, Milwaukee. 

Cockerel. 

Plrat El G. Hobertfi & Co. 

Second B. G. Roberts &. Co. 

Hen. 

First C. H. KueliD. 

Second I Metidow Glen Tards. 

Pullet. 

First I PaBbrig & Stewart. 

Second C. H. Kuelin. 



RED PTLE GAME BANTAM. 

Cock. 

Firet Geo, Ewald, ClnclnnaQ. O. 

Second E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Cockerel. 

First E. Q. Roberts & Co. 

Second Pasbrlg & Stewart. 

Hen. 
First , E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second Pasbrig & Stewart. 

Pullet. 

First E. O. Roberts & Co. 

Second Pasbrlg & Stewart. 
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BJIOWN RED GAME BANTAM. 

Cock. 

First '. E. a. Roberta & Co. 

Second Geo. Ewald. 

Cockerel. 
First B. G. RoberU ft Co. 

Hen. 

First Pasbrlg ft" Stewart. 

Second E. G. Roberts ft Co. 

Pullet. 

First Pasbrlg ft Stewart. 

Second B. G. Roberts ft Co. 



GOLDEN DUCKWING GAME BANTAM. 

Cock. 

First Geo. Ewald. 

Second E. G. Roberta ft" Co. 

Cockerel. 

'First B. G. Roberts ft 06. 

Second E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Hen. 

First Geo, Ewald. 

Second Geo. Ewald. 

Pullet 
Pirat, E. G. Roberts ft Co. 
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WHITE GAME BANTAM. 



Cock. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second Geo. Ewald, 



Cockerel. 
First E. G. Roberta & Co. 



First A. A. Fenn Co., Burlington. 

Second E. G. Roberta & Co. 



Pullet. 

First E, G. Roberts ft Co. 



PARTRIDGE COCHIN BANTAM. 

Cock. 

Flr&t Henry Gleratz, Milwaukee. 

Second Henry Gieratz. 

Cockerel. 

First Arthur Julian, Milwaukee. 

Second ." Henry Oleratz. 



Hen. 

First Henry Gieratz. 

Second ..' Henry Gieratz. 

Puliet. 

First Arthur Julian. 

Second Hrairy Glerati. 
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BUFF COCHIN BANTAM. ' 

Cock. 

First A. A. Fenn Co., BurliDgton. 

Second Henry Oleratx. 

Cockerel. 

First A. A. Fean Co. 

Second G. H. Wright. 



First Henry Oieratz. 

Second • Geo. Ewald. 



Pullet. 

First Pasbrlg &. Stewart. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 



WHITE COCHIN BANTAM. 

Cock. 

First Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Second E. G. RoBerts & Co. 

Cockerel. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second G. H. Wright. 

Hen. 

First E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second .■ Meadow Glen Yards. 

Pullet 

First A. A. Pean Co. 

Seccmd E. G. Roberts & Co, 
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BLACK COCHIN BANTAM. 

Cockerel. 

First E. G. Roberta &. Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 



Hen. 

PifBt Geo. Ewaid. 

SecMkd E. a. Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 

First E. G. R(*ert8 & Co. 

Second '. . E. G. Robots ft Co. 



BLACK ROSE COMB BANTAM. 

Cock. 

First Geo. Bwald. 

Second E. G, Roberts & Co. 



Cockerel. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second A. A. Fenn Oo. 



Hen. 

First Basbrig & Stewart. 

Second Geo. Ewald, 



Pullet. 

First A. A. Fenn Co. 

Second B. G. Roberta & Co. 
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WHITE JAPANESE BANTAM. 

Cock. 

First B. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second B, G. Roberts ft" Co. 

Cockerel. 
First , E, G. Roberts & Co. 

Hen. 

First Geo. Ewald. 

Sectmd E. Q. Roberta & Co. 

Pullet. 
First B. G. Roberts & Co. 



WHITE JAPANESE BANTAM. (BLACK TAILS.) 

Coct 

First A. A. Fenn Co., Burlington. 

Second A. A. Fenn Co. 

Cockerel. 

First, E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second A. A. Fenn Co. 

Hen. 

First A. A. Fenn Co. 

Second B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Pullet. 

First Meadow Glen Yards. 

Second A. A. Fenn Co. 



SWEEPSTAKES. 

American Breeds E. G. Roberts & Co.. Ft. Atkinson. 

Asiatic Breeds E, G. Roberts & Co. 
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TURKEYS, 

Black. 

FirBt E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second Meadow Glea Yards. 

. Slate. 
First Meadow Olen Yards. 

White Holland. 

First L. P. Glllon, Hale's Corners. 

Second Geo. H. -Wright, Milwaukee. 

Naragansett. 
First E. G. Roberta & Co. 



First E. G. Roberts & Co. 



DUCKS. 

Pekln. 

First Chaa Pappenhelmer, WauReBha. 

Second L. P, Qlllon, Hales Corners. 

Aylesbury. 
First E. G. Roberts & Co. 



First : . . . E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second E. Q. Roberta & Co. 

Muacovy. 

First Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Second B. G. Roberts ft Co. 

East India. 
First E. a. Roberta & Co, 
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Toulouee. 
First B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Embden. 

First E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards. 

African. 

First B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second ■ B. Q. Roberts & Co. 

Wild. 

Ftrst G. H. Wright. 

Second B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Cblnese WMte. 
First B. G. Roberts & Co. 

Chinese Brown. 

First E. G. Roberts & Co. 

Second G. H. Wright. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Guinea fowls, mottled. 
PiFBt Chas. Pappenheimer. 

Guinea fowls, white. 

First E. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second G. H. Wright. 

EngtlBh Pheasants. 

First Frank Rader, Milwaukee, 

Second Chaa. Eckstein, Milwaukee. 

Rum pleas fowls. 

First B, G. Roberts & Co, 

Second Meadow Glen Tarda. 

Japanese Silkies. 

First E. G. Roberta ft Co. 

Second .- Meadow Glen Yards. 
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Frizzles. 

rirrt B. G. Roberta & Co. 

Second E. G.- Roberts ft Co. 

, Call Ducka. 

Ffrat E, G. Roberts & Co. 

Second J. R. Love, WauResba. 

White Created I>uckB. 

Flrat E, G. Roberta ft Co. 

Second Meadow Glen Yards, Whitewater. 



BELGIAN OR OTHER REGISTERED HARE:S. 

Buck, one year or over. 

First Bd. H. Suender, Chicago, III. 

Second Cbas. Eckstein, Milwaukee. 

Doe, one year or over. 

First Ed. H. Suender. 

Second Ed. R. Sunder. 

Buck, over S monthe and under one year. 

First Chas. Eckstein. 

Second '. Bd. R. Sunder. 

Doe, over 6 months and under one year. 

First Ed. R. Suender. 

Second — Chas. EcEateln. 

Doe with litter. 

First Chaa. BcRateln. 

Second Chaa. Eckstein. 



The Pigeon Division of thla department was under the direction of 
L. A. Jansen of Milwaukee. 

Thirty-Blx exhibitors entered over 1,000 birda, representing all the 
different popular varieties. 

Thla exhibit made one of the most interesting and attractive features 
of the fair, 
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AGRICUUTURE. 



Judga— H. B. DRAKE, Beaver Dam. 



GRAINg. 

Winter wheat. 

First John Grape, WauSesha. 

Second J. H. Pilgrim, Milwaukee. 

Spring wheat. 

First J. H. Pilgrim. 

Second H. P. West, Dlkhorn. 

Oata, Welcome type. 

First W. F. Pilgrim, Wauwatosa. 

Second H. P. West. 

OatB, Russian type. 

First J. H. Pilgrim. 

Second ' H. P. West. 

Barley, bearded. 

First W. F. Pngrlm. 

Second Jos. Haus, Jefferson. 

Barley, beardless. 

First John Grape. 

Second .■ H. P. West. 

Spring rye. 

First Mark West, Fayetteville. 

Second H. P. West. 

Winter rye. 

First Jos. Haus. 

§ecpnd , , H, P. W?st. 
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Buckwheat, Japanese. 

First Jos. Haus. 

Second -. J. H. Pilgrim. 

Buckwheat, silver hull. 

First J. H. Pngrim. 

Second Jos. Haus. 

Flai seed. 

First J. H." Pngrlm. 

Second W. F. pngrlm. 

. Timothy seed. 

First Mark West. 

First - J. H. Pilgrim. 

Red clover seed. 

First W. P. Pilgrim. 

Second Majk West. 

White clover seed. 

First J. H. Pilgrim. 

Second W. F. Pilgrim. 

Aislke clover seed. 

First H. P. Weet. 

Second J. H. Pilgrim. 

Red top Beed. 

Flrsi J. H. Pilgrim. 

Second Mark West. 



Flrsi H. P. West. 

Second J. H. POgrim. 

Golden millet. 

First .: '. H. P. West, 

Second J. H. Pilgrim. 

White millet. 

First J. H. Pilgrim. 

Second John Grape. 
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Early peas. 
First Mark -West. 

■ Second -. John Cirape. 

Alaska peas. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingereoll, Prospect, 

Second . . .' Jobn Grape. 

Green flelu peas. 

Second John Grape. 

Second H. P. West. 

Whit© field peas. 

- First Mrs, B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second John Grape. 

White marrowfat peas. 

First H. P. West. 

Second W. F. Pilgrim. 

Early wrinkled peas. 

First John Grape. 

Second '. W. F. Pilgrim. 

Lentils. 

First : John Grape. 

Second H. P. West. 

, Navy beans. 

First S. P. West. 

Second Jos. Haus. 

Any other white field bean. 

First Mrs. B. C- Ingeraoll. 

Second Casper Olson, Genesee, 

Wax beans. 
First Mrs. B. C. IngersoU. 

Second JobtL Orape. 

Lima beans. 

First John Grape. 

Second J. H. Pilgrim. 
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White dent com. 

First Joe. Haue. 

SecoDd Kelly Bros., Mineral Point 

White filnt corn. 

First . .' J. H. Pilgrim. 

Second Job. Haue. 

Yellow flint corn. 

Flrat Sheldon & Stiles, La^e Mills. 

Second Joe. Haue. 

Yellow dent corn. 

Piret H. P. West. 

Second '. Joe. Haue. 

Early sweet com. 

First j! H. Pilgrim. 

Second H. P. West. 

Late sweet corn. 

f iret J. H. Pilgrim. 

Second : . . .' Sheldon & Stllea. 

Pop corn. 

First - J. R. Love, Waukesha. 

Second i Caaper Olson, Genesee. 

Leaf tobacco. 

First Mrs. B. Ingereoir. 

Second Oaeper Olson. 
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VEQETABLE8. 



Judge— L. L. OLDS, Clinton. 



' Turnip, blood beets. 

First W. F. Pilgrim, Wauwatom. 

Second John Grape, Waukeitta. 

Long blood Iieeta. 

First Mrs. B, C. Ingersoll, Prospect 

Second Casper Olaon, Genesee. 

Long red mangold b. 

First Mrs. B. C. InsersoH. 

Second Jobn Grape. 

Yellow tankard mangolds. 

First Mrs. B. 0. Ingerwrtl. 

Second ..Jobn Grape. 

Yellow onions. 

First Casper Olson. 

Second John Grape. 

Red onions. 

E^rst Casper OlRon. 

Second John Grape. 

White onions. 

First Casper Olson. 

Second John Grape. 

Drumhead cabbages. 

First Casper Olson. 

Secoiid John Grape. 
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Pointed cabbages. 

First ._ John Grape. 

Second Caaper OlBon. 

Long red carrotB. 

First Mra. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second John Grape. 

Long white carrots. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second John Grape. 

Oxbart carrots. 

First Mrs. B. C- Ingersoll. 

Second Casper Olson. 

Cauliflower. 

First -■ Jobn Grape. 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Celery. 

First > i John Grape. 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Parsnips. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second Casper Olson. 

Water melone. 
First J<*n Grape. 

Musk melons. 

First W. F. Pilgrim, 

Second E. L. Benedict, Belolti 

Winter Squashes. 

First W. F. Pilgrim. 

Second Casper Olson. 

Largest sqoash. 

First , . . ; John Grape. 

Second Wis. Industrial School for Qirls, Milwaukee. 
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Largest pumpkin. 

First Wis. Ind. School for Qirlfl. 

Second , John Orape. 

Tomatoes. 

First W. P. pilgrim. 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingeraoll. 

Flat turnips. 

First John Grape. 

Second Mrt. B. C. Ingeraoll. 

Rutabagas. 

First John Grape. 

Second Mrs. B. C. IngersoU. 

Yellow pumpkins. 

First H. P. West, BlShom. 

Second John Orape. 

Egg plants. 

First J<rtin arape. 

Second Casper Olson. 

Cucumbers. 

First Mrs. B. C. ingeraoll. 

Second E. L. Benedict. 



First Caa-per Olson. 

Second John Orape. 



POTATOES, (PROFESSIONAL CLASS.) 

Ohio Family. 

First : H. P. West, Elkhom. 

Second Kelly Bros,, Mineral Point. 

Rose Family. 

First Kelly Bros. 

Second H. P. West, 
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Hebroa Family. 

First Kelly BroB. 

Second H. P. West. 

Snow Flake Family. 

First Kelly Bros. 

Second H. P. West. 

BuBbank Family. 

First Kelly Bros. 

Second H. P. West. 



POTATOES. (FARMER'S CLASS,) 

World's F^lr. 

First E. L. Benedict, Beloh . 

Second Casper Olson, Genesee. 

Early Ohio. 

First Mrs. B, C. IngersoU, Prospecl 

Second B. L. Benedict, 

Rural New Yorker, No. 2. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll, 

Second Saaper Olson 

Early R&se. 

First Casper Olson, 

Second .■ E. L. Benedict. 

Beauty of Hebron. 

First : Casper Olson. 

Second W. F, Pilgrim, 

Early Vaughn. 

First Casper Olson. 

Second John Grape, 

Empire State. 

First Casper Olson. 

Second . : Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 
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American Wonder. 

First Casper Olson. 

Second :' Mrs. B. C. Ingersolt. 

Rose ot Erin. 

First Casper Olson. 

Second John Grape. 

Carmen No. 3. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingeranll. 

Second E. L. Benedict. 

Sir Walter RalelKh. 

First Casper Oteon. 

^ Second , B. L. Benedict. 

Any other variety. 

First Mrs. B, C Ingersoll. 

Second E. L. Benedict. 
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COUNTY BXHIBITS. 



Scores of the exhibits of the eereral countlee r^resentcd. 
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BEES AND HONEY. 



Judge— FRANK WILCOX. Mauston. 



Itallaa beeB. 

Plret J. J- OchBner, Prairie du Sac. 

Second E. D. Ochsner, Pr^rie du Sac. 

Camlolan beea. 

First J. J- Ochaner. 

Second E. D, Ochsner. 

White comb honey. 

First A. L. Kleeber, Reedsburg. 

Second A. 1.. Kleeber. 

Extracted white honey. 

First A. L. Kleeber. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Ramsey, Barahoo. 

Amber comb honey. 

First A. L. Kleebei'. 

Second A. Li. Kleeber. 

Extracted amber honey. 

First Mrs. Robert Ramsey. 

Second A. L. Kleeber. 

Dark comb lioney. 

First A. L. Kleeber. 

Second ■ A. L. Kleeber. 

Extracted daric honey. 

First ...^. A. L. Kleeber. 

Second ' A. L. Kleeber. 

Most attractive display comb honey. 
First A. L. Kleeber. 
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Moat attractive diBplay of extracted honey. 

First A. L. Kleeber. 

Second ., Mrs. Robert Ramsey. 

Show of bee*s wax. 

First A. L. Kleeber. 

Second A. L. Kleeher. 

Display of aplarioa Implements. 
First E. D. Ochsner. 



CULINARY. 



Judge — Mrs. S, B. HOLMES, Watertown. 



White bread. 

First Mrs. T. P, Leonard, West Allis 

Second Miss Pearl Bell, Milwaukee. 

Indian bread. 

Plrat Mrs. Robert Ramsey, Baraboo. 

Second Mrs. Susie Abert, Milwaukee. 

Rye bread. 

■plrst Mrs. L. Yanke, Waukesha. 

Second Caroline Schmaaow, Milwaukee. 

Graham bread. 

First Miss Pearl Bell, 

Second Mrs. L. Yanke, 

Light rolls. 

First Miss Pearl Bell. 

Second Caroline Schmasow. 
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Baking powder biacults. 

First ; Mrs. Wm. Sweeney, Pox Lake. 

Second Blla Leonard, Milwaukee. 

Doughnutfl. 

First " --.., Ella Leonard. 

Second Mrs. M, E. Kingsbury, Stevens Point. 

Prult cake. 

First Mrs. Susie Sbert. 

Second ., Ella Leonard. 

Nut cake. 

First Mrs. BMw. Granger, Calhonn. 

'second .Mrs. W, P. Wegner, Milwaukee. 

Chocolate cake. 

First MlBs Pearl Bell. 

Secona Mrs. Bdw. Granger. 

. Angel's cake. 

First Caroline Schmaaow. 

Second Blla Leonard. 

Sunshine cake. 

Flrrt Carolinie Schmasow. 

Second Mrs. Geo. Hambach, Jr., West Allis. 

Torte cake. 

First Mrs. Alice Le Peber, West Allla. 

Second Mrs. W. P. Wegner. 

Date cake. 

First Miss Pearl Bell. 

Second Mrs. Edw. Granger. 

Layer chocolate cake. 

First Clara M. Moyer, Milwaukee. 

Second ^. Miss Pearl Bell. 

Layer cocoanut cake. 

First Mrs. Bdw. Granger. 

Second Mrs. T. P. Leonard. 
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Layer orange cake. 

First Misa Pearl Bell. 

Second Mra. L. ifanhe. 

Layer flg cake. 

First ,. Miss Pearl Bell. 

Second BlFa Leonard. 

White cookies. 

First Blla Leonard. 

Second Mrs. Susie Abert 

Dark cookies. 

First Mlas Pearl Bell. 

Second Mrs. L. Tanke. ' 

Apple pie. 

First Eaia I^eonard. 

Second Mrs. Bdw. Granger. 

Mince pte. , 

First Mrs. L. Tanke. 

Second Mrs. Alice L© Feber. 

Lemon pie. 

First Mrs. Edw. Granger. 

Second Mra. Wm. Sweeney. 

Saratoga chips. 

First , ', Mrs. L. Yanke. ■ 

Second Miss Julia Bader, Green Bay. 



CANNED GOODS, ETC. 

Canned peacbes. 

First Ella Leonard, Milwaukee: 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingeraoll, Prospect. 

Conned native plums. 

First Mrs. L. Yanke, WauEesha. 

Second Mrs. Geo. B, Sftith, Green Bay. 
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Canned currants. 

First Mrs. Jos. Haus, JefFerson. 

Second Ella Leonard. 

Canned tomatoes. 

First Mrs. Jos. Hans. 

Second Mrs. L, Yanke. 

Ciuined gooseberries. 

Flret '..... BUa Leonard. 

Second Mrs. L. Yanke. 

C&nned red raspberries. 

First Mrs. L. Yanke. 

Second Mrs. Iheo. L. Newton, Beaver Dam. 

Canned black raspberries. 

First Mrs. Edw. Granger, Calboun. 

Second Mrs. B. C. IngersoU. 

Canned strawberries. 

First '. Mrs. L. Yanke. 

Second Mrs. Job. Haue. 

Canned grapes. 

First Mrs. Geo. B. Smitb. 

Second Mrs. Edw. Granger. 

Canned blackberries. 

First Mrs. L. Yanke. 

Second , Mrs. Jos. Haus. 

Canned cberrles. - 

First Mrs. L. Yanke. 

Second Mrs. Joa. Haus. 

Canned pears. 

First Mrs. B. C. IngersoU. 

Second ^ Mrs. Theo L. Newton. 

Canned pineapple. 

First Mrs. B. C. IngersoU. 

Second Ure. Susie Abert. 
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Native plum Jellr- 

Flrst Mrs. B, C. ingeraoU. 

Second Mrs. Geo. B, Smith. 

Currant Jell;. 
Plret Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second Mrs. Theo L. Newtofi. 

Red raspberry Jelly. 

First Mrs. Theo. L. Newton. 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Crab apple jelly. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second Mrs. EMw. Granger. 

Blackberfy jelly. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second Mrs. EWw. Granger. 

Grape Jelly. 

First Mrs, B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second •. Mrs. T. P. Leonard. 

Quince Jelly. 

First Mrs. L. Tanke, 

Second Mrs, B. C. Ingersoll. 

Raspberry jam. 

First Mrs. L. Yanke. 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Blackberry jam. 

First Mrs. Alice Le Feber. 

Second Mrs. L. Yanlse. 

Strawberry jam. 

First Mrs. Joa. HauB. 

Second Ella Leonard. 

Native plum jam. 

First Mrs. L. Yanke. 

Second Mrs. G. Rood, Stevens Point. 
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Crabapple plcklen. 

Plret BSlla lisonard. 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Pickled peacbei, 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll. 

Second Mrs. Theo L. Newton. 

Pickled peart. 

Second Mrs, B. C. Ingereoll. 

Second , . . . . MrB. Theo L. Newton. 

Dill plcklea. 

First Mrs. P. Wegner. 

Second Mrs. Bdw. Granger. 

Sour plcklea. 

First Mrs. Alice Le Feber. 

Second ^ Mrs. Job. Haus. 

Sweet cucumber plokles. 

First Mrs, Geo. B. Smitb. 

Second Mrs. Jos. Haua. 

Cauliflower pickles. 

First Mrs. L. Yanke. 

Second Mrs, B. C. Ingeraoli. 

Onion pickles. 
First Mrs, B. C, Ingersoll; 

Second Mrs. Susie Abert. 

Mixed picklei. 

First Mrs. Bdw, Qranger. 

Second Mrs. Theo. L. Newton. 

Mustard pickles. 

First Mrs. Jos. Haus. 

Second Mrs. B. C. IngerBoll. 

Catsup. 

First : Ella Leonard. 

8ecwi4 Mrs. B. C- Ingersoll. 
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Beet and largest exhibit In clasB. 

First Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll, Prospect. 

Second Mrs. L. Yanke, Waukeeha. 



Judse of Butter— JOHN MITTELSTADT, Chicago, 111. 
Judge of Cheese — E. L. ADERHOLD, Neenah. 



SCORE OF BUTTER EXHIBITS. 

Creamery butter. 

Score. 

G. W. Allen, Batory 93 

N. E. Anderson, Norseland, Minn 91 

H. E, Aldrich, Burlington 93 

Frank Bower, Cazenovla 94 

J. fe. Boettcher, Guthrie 94 

B. J. Burach, St, Croli Falls 96 

J. F. Brady, Deerfleld, Minn 94 

H. Bast, Garnet 95^4 

R. P. BJerregaard, Green Bay , 36% 

F. Blumenatein, Sullivan 95^4 

J. Bosubelmer, Witliee 9414 

Joseph Bast, Stockbrldge 93 

H. B. Berkholtz, Middleton 93 

C. H. Christiansen, De Forest 91 

A. L. Covin, Nelsonvllle 93 

W. H. Cafllsh, Baraboo 9751 

Allen Carawell, Grange 94 

O, J. Chaptn, Omro 94^ 

T. CornelinBon, Cooksville 96^4 
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Score. 

E. L. Duxbury. Green Bay 92 

A. H. Dowe, F^rwater 91 

H. Donner, Dayton 93 

Albert ErickEon, Volga 96 

B. J. Ellis, StoUKhton , 95V4 

Ole Eaker, Bloomer 95^4 

L. J. Grellong, New Paynesville, Minn 90 

G. Glaus, Milwaukee 94 

L. A. GoodcJiilti. De Pere . . .' 92 

S. Hoiburg, Oregon 96 

H. B. Holberg, Floyd '. 96 

- A. B. Hoyt, Pewaukee 93% 

H. Henrickson, Morriaonvllle 9314 

W. R. Hoare, Mineral Point 92 

B. F. Holbrook, Durand .' 97 

F. W. Huth, Troy 94 

H. V. Howland, Tarrant 92 

W. J. Hyne, Evansville 97 

P Imme. TesB Corners 94 

K. Hoicomb. Scandinavia (liighest score) 98 

W. Judevine, Gratiot 95 

Fred Jaquith, Dartford 951^ 

. J. E. Jones, North Andover 92 

G. E. Jordan, AmJierBt ■ 95 

Join Jensen, Berlin 93 

W. B. Tucher, Slyvania 94% 

M. G. Koepseil, Ridgewoy, Minn .- 95 

C, M. Kates, Custer 96 

J. B. Kiokker, Markesan 96 

G. Kruempel, Frankfort Station 91 

O. A. Kielsmier, Hika 90% 

R. Kinney, Dayton 93 

F. H. Kelling, Colby 94% 

E. C. McCormick, Plover 96 

H; A. Milius, Almond 93 

F. E. McCormick, Hetzel 95 

M. B. Matson, Chetek 93 

G. G. Mcintosh, " "litewater 95% 

W. E. Miller, Marshall 96 

H. Moats, Mishmokwa ,. 93 

B. B. Melendy, Sheboygan Falls 9fl 

9 
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Score. 

A. C. Nelson, London, Minn 95^ 

P. D. Nelson, Plover 8V 

O, Otterson, Deer Park 9C% 

T. O'Neill, Prospect 9614 

I;. Paulson, Verona 95 

B. A. Paddock. BIkhorn 96 

G. E. Peterson. New Holateln 89 

Max Proctor. Portage 91 

Pewaukee City Co., Pewaukee 971^ 

Robert Bros., Lake Odessa. Mich 84^4 

C. P. Ruedebusch, Beaver Dam 9654 

C. A. Squire. Elk Mound 95!4 

B. bamzellus, Schuyler, Neb 96 

A. C. Stelnhauer, Stoughton 95(4 

W. A. Stewart, Eagle 96 

D. F. Sullivan, Gratiot 97 

Silver Springs City Co., Milwaukee 94?^ 

Jno. Sollle, New Sweeden, Minn. . . ., 961,4 

Sheldon & Slileg, Lake Mills SO'A 

A. F. Strebe, Brothertown 96 

A. H. Streber, Brothertown 93 

A. E. Thompson, Poplar Grove. Ill 94 

W. A. Voigt, Naugart . . . , 91 

C. H. Weber, Beaver Dam 94 

J. F. Weber, Hartford 9a 

G. H. Weber, Beaver Dam 92 

M. O. Wheelock, Independence, Iowa 95 

B. Weber, Belleville 94 

Jos. W. Webber, Rome , 9614 

Jno. Wunsch, Ash Ridge 95 

Fred Wurthrkh. Theresa ■. 90^4 

Creamery print butter. 
Henry Bast, Garnet 93 

F. Bluemenstein, Sullivan 94 

A. L. Covin, Nelsonvlll© „ B6 

W. H. Cadish, Baraboo 96 

A. B. Hoyt, Pewaukee 96 

W. J. Hyne. Evanaville -. 96 

W. Judevlne, Gratiot 95 

P. Jaquiti. 'Dartford 95 

G, B. Jordan, Amherst 94 
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C. M. Kates, Custer 961^ 

T. O'Neill, Prospect (highest score) 97 

Pewaukee Creamery Co., Pewaubee 96 

C. F. Ruedebusch, Beaver Dam .96 

Silver Spring Creamery Co., Milwaukee , . . 9BH 

Sheldoa & Stiles, Lake Mills 93 

A. S. Strebe, Brothertown 95^4 

Dairy butter, 

H. E, Aldrich, Burlington 93 

Burwood Stocit Farm, Milwaukee 91 

Mrs. p. J. Czamanske, Randolpli .' 93 |i 

T. W. Curtis; Poynette 91 "i 

M. D. Cunningham, Kansasville 93 

E. W. Fisher, JanesvlUe 90^ 

Murphy Bros., Prospect 92^ 

Wm. Sweeney, Fox Lake (highest score) 94% 

A. P. StalEord, Fox Lake 903^ 

Sheldon a Stiles, Lake Mills 89 

Mrs. A. L. Tenney, Hartland 93"^ 

Wm. E. Wright, North. Brookfield, Mass ■. 93 

Dairy prints. 

H. E. Aldrich, Burlington 93^4 

T. W. Curtis, Poynette 8t"4 

E. W. Fisher, Janesville 85 

Wm. Sweeney, Fox Lake 93% 

Mrs. A. L. Tenney, Hartland (highest score) 94 

Granular butter. 

First , Henry Bast, Garnet, Wis. 

Second Burwood Stock Farm. Milwaukee. . 

Third Pewaukee Creamery Co., Pewaukee. 

Fourth C^ F. Ruedebusch, Beaver Dam. , 

Butter in novel forma. 
First Mrs. A. L. Tenney, Hartland. 
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SCORE OF CHEESE EXHIBITS. 

Clieddars. 

J. F. Bflchman, Black Creek 93 

R. Conrad, Cleveland 96^ 

John Cannon, New London 96% 

C. H. Cox, Livingston 94% 

S. D. Cannon, Dale 97% 

M. G. Doirnia, Cleveland 96% 

Wm. Emison, La Crosse -. ^ 96^ 

A. E. Helmer, Evans Mills, N. Y 94% 

P. H. Kaaper, Clintonville '. 96 

O. A. Kielsmeier, Hiku 97 

La Crosse Butter & Cheese Co., La Crosse 95^^ 

C. B. Moore, Balmoral 9214 

H.- Nisbet, Buck Creek 9216 

H. S. Paul, Milwaukee 97 

N. Simons, Neenah 95')i 

E. Thompson, La Crosse 93 

Joe Vogt, Orlhula (highest score) 98 

Wm. Zwieky, Van Dyne 94% 

Ed. Wnnech, Sheboygan 9314 

Chas. Westcott, Orihula 95% 

Flats or daisies. 

J. G. Auoe, Baldwin 94% 

Anton Benlshek, Manitowoc 95% 

J. F. Bachman, Black Creek (highest score) 98% 

C. W. Baetz, Dundee 95% 

Julius Berg, Sturgeon Bay 96% 

C. H. Cornelius, Boom r. 9S 

R. Conrad, Cleveland 93 

J. C. Chaiupnik, Tisch Mills 96 

J. Cannon, New London 9fi V4 

C. H, Cox, Livingston 97 

R. B. Cartwright, Cadott 97% 

M. G. Douma, Cleveland 95 

Wm. Emison, La Crosse 9G% 

H. F. Ganshow, Landstad 95% 

Gentllly Dairy Assoc, Gentllly, Minn 96% 

W. H. Graskamp, Fllmore 94% 

A. E. Helmer, Evans Mill, N. Y 9754 
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Score. 

Geo. Hornick, Rhine ^TA 

Fred Hadler, Appleion- 95 

La CroEee Butter & Cheese Co., La Crosse 95 

O. A. Klelsjneier, Hika 95% 

E. J. Keyee, Cascade 969i 

E. E. Lindner, Jericho 95^ 

C. B. Moore, Balmoral 93% 

M. McKinney, Boscobel 95% 

P. J. Mulvey, Hingham 94% 

H, Nisbet, Buck Creek 94 

John Nelson, Cadott '. 9514 

A, W. Parkin, Canton, Minn 9514 

P. H. Peacock, Sheboygan, 86% 

H. B. Stanz, Milwaukee * 91 

J. A. Schaifer, Prairie Farm S5% 

John Snyder, Brant 91 

B. G. Schaefer, Darlington .■ 88 

N. Simons & Co., Neenah 97 

S. Uglow. Richfield, Minn 93 

F. A. Vfergutz, Chippewa Balls 97 

L. F. Voigt, Kiel 9212 

D. Van Allmen, Wheeler 94% 

John Vogt, Orihula 8514 

Joe Vogt, Orihula 97% 

W. S. Walsh, Oshkoah : 9614 

Bd. Wnnsch. Shehoygan 94% 

Wm. Zwicky, Van Dyne 9414 

J. D. Schmltz, Elkhart 97% 

Albert Schmidt, Fond du Lac 92% 

Young Americas. 

R. Conrad, Cleveland 9714 

J. Chalupnlk, Tisch Mills 94 

H. Anderson, Sheboygan Falls 97 

M. J. Douma, Cleveland 95% 

Erdman Doil, Erdman 96% 

F. A. Gaedke, Rio Creek 9114 

A. E. Helmer, Evans Mills, N. Y. (highest score) 9S 

J. R. Hernke, Hllbert 92 

John Hoeppner, Marlon ,' 97% 

0. A. Klelsmeier, Hika 97% 

E. J. Keyes, Cascade 96% 
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Score. 

B. E. Lindner, Jerieho .- 97^6 

C. B. Moore, Balmoral ,- 97 

F. J. Mulvey, Hlngham 97ii 

H. NIsbet, Buck Creek 9H4 

P. H. Peacock, Sheboygan 94^ 

H. M. Scott, Sheboygan Falla 97 

J. D. Schmltz, Elkhart 96' 

L. F. Voigt, Kiel 9714 

Emil Widder, Ersdman 97 

Ed. Wunsch. Sheboygan 97% 

Wm. Zwicky, Van Dyne 96 

Bricks. 

C. P. Brlnkman, Brinkmans 9fi?i 

Jacob Boehler, Beaver Dam 95 

H. Bilgrlen, Iron Ridge 97"i 

Sam. Boehler, Cambria 96 

L. Guth & Co.. Ackerville 96 

R. C. Ganschow, Bonduel (highest score) 98 

J. R. Hemke. Hilert 961^ 

J. J. Reld, Oeonomowoc 94% 

H. B. Stanz, Milwaukee 95'/i 

H. B. Stanz, Milwaukee 94 

Stauftacker & Roth, Monroe (highest score; 96'^ 

G. Vogel, Mt. Horeb 92% 
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HORTICULTURE. 



Judge— Prof. SAMUEL B. GREEN, St Anthony Park, Minn. 



APPLES— PROFESSiONAL. 

Twenty varietiea, adapted to Wlsconain. 

First Chas, Hlrschlnger, Baraboo. 

Second Wm. Poi. Baraboo. 

Third F. H. Chappel, Oregon. 

Ten varieties, adapted to Wisconsin. 

First Chaa. Hlrschlnger. 

Second F. H. Chapiiel. 

Third ....._ Wni. Fox. 

Five varieties, winter. 

First Wm. Foi. 

Second .' F. H. Chappel. 

Third Chas. Hirscblnger. 

Seedlings. 

First Chas. Hlrschlnger 

Second F. H. Chappel. 

Third A. D. Barnes. Waupaca. 

Winter apple. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second A. D, Barnes. 

Third ■ F. H. Chappel. 

Fall apple. 

First .' Wm. Foi. 

Second A. D. Barnes. 

Third - C'rs.-. HlrBehfr;cr. 
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Largest apple. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second F. H. Chappel. 

Third .V Chas. Hlrachlnger. 

Handsomest apple. 

First : Wm. Fox. 

Second F'. H. Chappel. 

, Third Chas. Hirsciilnger. 

Plate Duchess of Oldenburg. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second Wm. FojT. 

Plate Golden Kuaset. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second Chas. Hirschinger. 

Plate Pewaukee. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second A. D. Barnes. 

Plate St. Lawrence. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second Chas. Hirschinger. 

Plate Tallman Sweet.. 

First Wm. Fos. 

Second Chas. Hirschinger. 

Plate Utter. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second , Chas. Hirschinger. 

Plato Alexander. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second Chaa. Hirschinger. 

Plate Walbridge. 

First A. D. Barnes. 

Second F. H. Chappel, 
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Plate Wealthy. 

Flret Wm. Fox. 

Second F. H. Chappel. 

Plate McMahon. 
Firet Wm. Fox. 

Second F'. H. Chappel. 

Plate Newell. 

First Wm, Fox. 

Second F. H. Chapiiel. 

Plate Wolt River. 

First A. D. Barnes. 

Second Wm. Fos. 

Plate N. W. Greening. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second A. D. Barnes. 

Plate Haas. 

First Chas. HirscHnger. 

Second A; D. Barnes. 

Plato Fall Orange. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second Chas. Hirschlnger. 

Plate Replta Malenlia. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second F. H. Chappei. 

Plate Longfield. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second Wm. Fox. 

Plate Yellow 1 ransparent. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second Wm. Fox. 

Plate Hibernal. 

First Wm. Pox. 

Second A. D. Barnee. 
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Plate WlndBor. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second A. D. Baines. 

Plate FameuEe. 

First P. H. Chappel. 

Second ' .A. D. Barnes. 

Plate Mcintosh. 
First , Wm. Fox. 

Plate Swltzer. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second > A. D. Barnes. 

Plate Seek-no-further. 

First Chas. Hirschlnger. 

Second Wm. Fox. 

Plata Avista. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Plate Malinda. 

First .- A. D. Barnes. 

Second Wm. Pox. 

Plate Hyslop crab. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second ^ A. D. Barnes. 

Plate Transcendent crab. 

First Chas. Hirschinger. 

Second A. D. Barnes. 

Plate Whitney crab. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second ^ Chas. Hirschinger, 

Plate Sweet Russet crab. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second Chas. Hirschinger. 

Plate Martha crab. 
Pirat A. D. Barnes. 
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Plate Virginia crab. 
First A. D. Barnes. 

Collection of crab apples. 

First Wm. Fox. 

Second .'. F. H. Chappel. 

Third Chas. Hirschineer. 



APPI^ES— NON-PRO FESSIONAfc. 

Twenty varieties adapted to Wisconain. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. Baraboo. 

Second Jay S. Palmer, Baraboo. 

Third Kelly Bros., Mineral Point. 

Ten varieties adapted to Wisconsin. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Jay S, Palmer. 

Third J. L. Schultz, Lake Mills. 

Five varieties tor winter. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Jay S. Palmer. 

Third Kelly Bros. 

Seedlings. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Geo. Jeffrey, Milwaul;ee. 

Third Jay S. Palmer, 

Winter apple. 

I^rst Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Kelly Bros. 

Third A. L. Kleeber, Reedsburg. 

Fall apple. 

First Mrs. Robt Ramsey. 

Second Jay S. Palmer. 

Third J. L, Schulta. 
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Largest apple. 

First J. L. Schultz. 

Second -. Jay S. Palmer. 

Third ; Mrs. Edw. Granger, Calhoun. 



Handsomest apple. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Jay S. Palmer. 

Third J. L. Scbult?,. 

Plate Duchess of Oldenburg. 

First '. : Mrs, Edw. Granger. 

Second -. Geo, Jeffrey, 

Plate Golden Rnsset. 

First : J, S. Palmei'. 

Second Mrs. B. C. Ingersoll, Prospect. 

Plate Pewauhee. 

First Mrs. Robt Ramsey. 

Second .' Jay S. Palmer. 

Plate £t. Lawrence, 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Jay S. Palmei'. 

Plate Tailman Sweet. 

First J. S. Palmer. 

Second Kelly Bros, 

Plate Utter. 

First J. L. Schultz. 

Second Jay S. Palmer. 

Plato Alexander. 

First W. S. Hager, West De Pere. 

Second .'. Mrs, B. C. Ingersoll. 

Plate Walbrldge. 

First J. S. Palmer. 

Second J, L. Schultz. 
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Plate Wealthy. 

First J. S. Palmer. 

Second Mra. Robt. Ramsey, 

Plate McMabon. 

Firgt ; J. S. Palmer. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Ramaey. 

Plate Newell. 

Flret Mre. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Jay S- Palmer. 

Plate Wolf River. 

First -. J. L. Schulti. 

Second Jay S, Palmer. 

Plate N. W. Greening. 

First J. L. Schultz. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Rainsey. 

Plate Haas. 

First J. L. Schultz. 

Second M. J, Moyle, Yorkville. 

Plate Fall Orange. 

FIrat Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Jay S, Palmer. 

Plate Repla Malenka. 

First Mrs. Robt. Hameey. 

Second Jay S. Palmer. 

Plate Longfleld. 

.First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second ^ J. L. Schultz. 

Plate Yellow Transparent. 

First W. J. Moyle. 

Second Jay S. Palmer. 

Plate Hibernal. 

First Kelly Bros. 

Second , Mrs. Robt. Ramaey .- 
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Plate Windsor. 

First W. J. Moyle. 

Second Kelly Bros. 

Plate Switzer. 

Firat .-., Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second ' Geo. Jeffrey, 

Plate Seek-no-f artier. 

First ■ J. L. Schultz. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Plate Mellnda. 
First .■ Kelly Bros. 

Plate Fame u Be. 

First '. Mrs. Robt. Ranasey. 

Sfecond Henry Schuster, MldSleton. 

Plate Mcintosh. 
First Mrs. Robt Ramsey. 

Plate Hyslop crabs. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Henry Schuster. 

Plate Transcendent crabs. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Geo. Jeffrey, 

Plate Whitney crabs. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Henry Schuster. 

Plate Sweet Russet crabs. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Geo. Jeffrey. 

Plate Martha crabs. 

First Mrs, Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Geo. Jelf rey. 

Plate Virginia crabs. 
First , , Geo. Jetfrey, 
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Collection of crab apples. 

First Mrs. Bobt. Ramsey. 

Second Geo. JeiTrey, 

Third Kelly BroB. 

Best and largest show of apples. 

First' Mrs. Robt. Rameey, Baraboo. 

Second Wm. Fox, Baraboo. 

Third Chas. HirscMnger, Baraboo. 



■Wieconain State Horticultural Society special. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey,. Baraboo. 

Second F. H. Chappel, Oregon. 

Third Chas. Hlrschlnger, Baraboo. 



PBAB8. 

Collection. 

First Geo. Jeffrey, Milwaukee. 

Second J. L. Schultz, Lake Mills. 

Third W. J. Moyle, Yorkville. 

Plate Flemish Beauty. 

^rst Jay S. Palmer, Baraboo. 

Second j. L. Schultz. 

Plate Kieffler. 

First J. S. Palmer. 

Second Wm. Fox, Baraboo. 

Plate Seckel. 

First Henry Scliuster, Middleton, 

Second Wm. J. Moyle. 

Plato Duchess. 

.I'lfEt Geo. Jeflrey. 

Second Wm. J. Moyle. 
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Plate Vermont Beauty. 

First J- L. Schultz. 

Second F. H. Chappel, Oregon. 

Plate Wilder. 

First ■- J- L- Schultz. 

Second Wm. J. Moyle. 



PUJiAS. 

Collection. 

First Geo. Jeffrey, Milwaukee. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Ramsey, Baraboo. 

Five varieties. 

First F. H. Chappel. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Tliird . .' Kelly Bros. 

Five varieties European plums. 
First Geo. Jeffrey. 



GRAPES— PROFESSIONAL. 



GRAPES— NON-PROFESSIONAL. 

Twenty varieties. 
First ., . Henry Schuster, Mtddleton. 

Ten varieties adapted to Wisconsin. 

First Henry Schuster. 

Second .' Geo. Jeffrey, Milwaukee. 

Five varieties, adapted to Wisconsin. 

First Henry Schuster. 

Second Mrs. Robt, RamEey. 
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Single variety, quality to rule. 

* Irst Henry Schuster. 

Second Geo. Jeffrey. 



C^ae of Worden. 

First Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Second Henry Schuster. 

Cane of Delaware, 
First Mra. Robt. Ramsey. 

Cane of Brighton. 
First Henry SchiiBter. 

Cane of Concord. 

First Henry Schuster. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Plate of Niagara. 
First Geo. JeHrey. 

Plate of Agawam. 
First Henry Schuster. 

Plate of Worden. 

First Henry Schuster. 

Second " Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Plate of Brighton. 

First Henry Schuster. 

Second Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Plate of Concord. 

First Henry Schuster. 

Second , Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 

Plate of Wlld«r. 
First Henry Schuster, 

Plate of Delaware. 

First Henry Schuster. 

Second , Mrs. Robt. Ramsey. 
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Plate of Telegraph. 

nret Henry Schuster. 



PLANTS AND FLOWERS— PROFESSIONAL. 



Judge— WILLIAM TOOLE, Baraboo. 



Collection ot greenhouse plants. 

First John M. Dunlap, Milwaukee. 

Second Alex. Klockner, Milwaukee. 

Show of foliage plants. 

First John Grape, Waukesha. 

Second John M. Dunlap. 

Display of Palms. 

Pirat Alex. Klotner. 

Second John M. Dunlap. 

Oreechause plants in bloom. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second i Alex. Klokner. 

Display of ferns. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second Alex. Klokner. 

Geraniums in bloom. 

First John Grape, 

Second John M. Dunlap. 

Carnations In bloom. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second , , . , . John M, Dunlap, 
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CUT FLOWERS. 

MOEt artlEticaJly ananged floral deeign. 
Flrat Joha M. Dunlap, 

Most artistically arranged basket of Bowers. 
First Jfllin M. Dunlap. 

Boquet. 
First John M. Dunlap. 

Display ot rosea. 
First '. Jolin M. Dunlap. 

Display of pansies. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second . . . .* John Grape. 

Display or asters. 

First John M, Dunlap. 

Second S, D. Rlngrose. 

Display o£ gladiolus. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second John Grape. 

Display of carnations. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second John Grape. 

Display ol lilies. 
First John Grape. 

Display of (iahiias. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second John Grape. 

Display of c annas. 

First John M. Dunlap. 

Second John Grape. 
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Display of cut flowers. 

First John M. Dunlap, Milwaukee. 

Second John Grap«, Waukesha. 



PLANTS AND FLOWERS— NON-PROFESSIONAL. 

Collectloij of greenhouse plants. 
First Pauline Jeske, Milwaukee. 

Foliage plants. 
First Pauline Jeske. 

Display of ferns. 
First Pauline Jeske. 



CUT FLOWERS. 

Most artistically arranged floral design. 

First Mrs. John J. Hannan, Milwaukee. 

Second Mrs. L. W. Barnes, Waupaca. 

Most artistically arranged basket of flowers. 

First Mrs. Jolin J. Hannan. 

Second Mrs. L. W. Barnes.' 

Pair of boqueta. 

First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Second Mrs. John J. Hannan. 

Display of roses. 

First Pauline Jeske. 

Second Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Display of verbenas. 

First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Second Pauline Jeske. 
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Display of asters. 

First r.Mrs. John J. Hannan. 

Second Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Display of pansies. 
First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Display of dlanthus. 

First Mrs. L. W. Barnua. 

Second Pauline Jeskf . 

Display of petunias, single. 

First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Second Pauline Jeske. 

Display of petunias, double. 

Plrat Pauline Jeske. 

Second Mrs. L. W. Barnes, 

Display of g'ad'olus. 

First ; Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Second Pauline Jeske. 

Display of lilies. 

First Mrs, L. W. Barnes. 

Second .'. . . Pauiin-e Jeske. 

Display of sweet peas. 

First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Second Pauline JesUc. 

Display of phlox drummondi. 
First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Display of zinnias. 

First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

Second Pauline Jeske. 

Displax of dahlias. 

First Mrs. L. W, Barnes. 

Second' j Pauline Jeske. 
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Display oi: catijias. 

First Mrs. L. W. Barnes. 

■ Seccnd Pauline JcsUe. 

. Display oC cut flov-crs:. 

First Mis. L, \V. Barnes. Waupaca. 

Second Pfiuline Jeakc, Milwaukee. 



Judges— ROBERT SCHADE. Milwaukee. 

Mrs. GEORGE HAWES, Vv'aukesha. 



OIL PAINTINGS. 

Landscape from nature. 

First Harry W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio. 

Second J. M. Chenowetli, Monroe. 

Landscape copied. ^ 

First , Minnie B. Akase, Ghtcago, 111. 

Second .' Mrs, Anna B. Pierce, Milwaukee. 

Portrait Irom life.' 

First Minnie B. Akass. 

Second Adeline B. Bellman, Fort Atkinson. 

Portrait copied. 

First Mrs. Anna E. Pierce. 

Second Miss A. W. Bankes, Waukeslia. 

Animal. 

First J. M. Chenoweth. 

Second Mrs. L. M. Buell, Beioit. 

Still life. 

First Miss Irma Heller, Milwaukee. 

Second Mrs. W. W- Lloyd, Milwaukee, 
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Marine. 

First Mrs. W. W. Lloyd. 

Second Mrs. Geo. K. Walnwrlght, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Figure from life. 

First ' - - Harry W. Barnitz. 

Second Mrs. L. M. Buel!. 

Figure copied. 

First J. M. Chenowetli. 

Second Miss A. W. Banltes. 

Fruit plec«. 

First Mrs. O. Pratt, Spring Prairie. 

Second Miss Irma Heller. 

Flower piece. 

First Minnie B. Akass. 

Second Mlas' Irma Heller. 

Coll€ctioo. 

First Harry W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio. 

Second Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Hi, 



WATER COLORS. 

Landscape frgm nature. 

First L. M. Churbucli, Brocltton, Mass. 

Second Joe L. Frank, Des Moines. Iowa. 

Landscape copied. 

First Joe L. l ranlt. 

Second Grace B. Ricker, Milwaukee. 

Figure from life. 
First Miss A. W. Bankes. 

Figure copied. 

First Mrs. Jennie E. Holt, MarEesan. 

Second .' Minnie B. Akass, Cliicago, 111. 
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Animal. 

First Harry W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio. 

'Second - Grace B, Hicker. 

Marine. 

First Mra. Jennie E. Holt. " 

Second Mrs. Geo. K. Walnwrlght, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Still life. 

First Mrs. O. Pratt, Spring Prairie. 

Second Joe L. Frank. 

Portrait. 
First Harry W. Barnitz. 

Fruit. 

First -. Joe L. Frank. 

Second Jos. Kallaus, Milwaukee. 

Flower. 

First Mrs. Jennie B. Holt. 

Second ' Jos. Kallaua. 

Collection. * 

First L, M. Churbuck, Brockton, Mass. 

Second Grace B. Ricker, Milwaukee. 



■ PASTEL. 

"Landscape. 
First Mrs. -Geo. K. Walnwrlght, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Marine. 
First Minnie B, Akasa, Chicago, III. 

Fruit. 

First Mrs. Geo. K, Walnwright. 

Second Minnie B. Akass. 

Flower. 
First J. M. Chenoweth, Monroe. 
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Figure. 
First Harry W. Barnltz, Urbana, Ohio. 



First J- M, Ctenoweth. 

Animal. 
First Harry W. Barnlta. 

CpUection. 

First J. M. Chenowetli, Monroe, 

Second Harry W. Barnltz, Urbana, Oliio. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Oroup of landscapes. 

First Minnie B. Ahass. Chicago. 111. 

Second Mrs. L. M. Buell, Belolt. 

Group of animal pictures. 
First Minnie B. Akaes. 

Group of snap-shot pictures. 

First >. Minnie B. Akass. " 

Second Mrs. L. M. Buell. 

Collection of pictures. 

First : Mrs. L. M. Buell, Belolt. 

Second Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, 111. 



CHINA PAINTING. 

Set bread and butter plates. 

First Mrs. Jennie B. Holt, Markesan. 

Second Wanda Buetow, Milwaukee. 

Cup and saucer. 

First Wanda Buetow. 

Second Misa Luclle Cooke, Waukesha. 
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Fancy plate. 

First Wanda Buetow. 

Second Jos, Kallaus, Milwaukee. 

Piu^or pen tray. 

First Job. Kallaus. 

Second Mies Lucile Coolie. 

OliTe dlBli. 

First - ..Wanda Buetow. 

Second Caroline Starkey, Mflwauke". 

Cracker jar. 

First Mrs. L. M. Buell, Beloit. 

Second Mrs. Anna E. Pierce. Milwaukee. 

Candle stick. 

First Mrs.. W. W. Lloyd, Milwaukee. 

Second Miss Lucile Cooke. 

Salad dish. 

Jlrst Caroline Starkey. 

Second Mrs. Anna E. Pierce. 

-First Mrs. L. M. Buell. 

Second Lucile Cooke. 

Platter. 

First Wanda Buetow, 

Second .'. — Miss E, E, Gibson, Waupaca, 

Tankard, 

First Mrs. Anna E. Pierce. 

Second Mrs. L, M, Buell. 

Pitcher, 

First Miss E. B, Gibson. 

Second Mrs. Anna E. Pierce. 

First Mrs, Jennie B, Holt. 
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Tea caddy. 

First Mrs. L, M. Bucll. 

Six cups and saucers. 

First ■-Miss Luclle Cooke, Waukesha. 

Second Mrs. Anna E. Fierce. 

Six lunch plates. 

First Mrs. W. "W, Lloyd. 

Second Job, Kallaus. 

Chocolate pot. 

First Mrs. Jennie E. Hoit. 

Second Mrs. W. W. iJoyd. 

Bread and miilc set. 

First ." Mrs. W. W. Lloyd. 

Second Mrs. W. E, Kingsbury, Stevens Point, 

Cream and sugar set. 

First Wanda Buetow. 

Second Mrs. J«mie E. Holt. 

Punch bowl. 

First Jos. Kallaus. 

Second Mrs. Anna E. Pierce. 

Brush and comb tray. 

First Jos. Kallaus. 

Second Caroline Starkey. 

Fruit dish. 

First Jos. Kallaue. 

Second Caroline Starkey. 

Portrait on china. 

First Mrs. W. W. Lloyd. 

Second Jos. Kallaus. 

Chop dish. 

First Mrs. Jennie E. Holt. 

Second Mrs. L. M. Buell, 
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Bonbon dish. 

First Mrs. W. W. Lloyd. 

Second Mrs. JenDie E. Holt. 

Jardinere. 

tlrat Mrs. Anna E. Pierce. 

Second Wanda Buetow. 

Collection. 

First Mrs. Anna E. Pierce, Milwaukee. 

Second Job. Kallaua, Milwaukee. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miniature on ivory. 

First Jos. Kalians, Milwaukee. 

Second Clara Kellogg. Westfield, Mass. 

Burnt leather. 

First Adeline B. Bellman, Fort Atkinson. 

Second J. M. Cbenoweth. Monroe. 

Burnt poker work. 

First ■. Adeline B. Bellman. 

Second Frank A. Smith, Wauwatosa. 

Painting on velvet. 

First Adeline B. Bellman. 

Second Adeline B. Bellman. 

Painting on silk or satin. 

First Mrs. Price Rood, Milwaukee. 

Second Minnie B. Akass, CWcago, 111. 

Painting on bolting cloth. 

First Mrs. L. M. Buell, Beiolt. 

Second Mrs, A. Kingsbury, Beaver Dam. 

Pen and ink sketching. 

First Mrs. Price Rood. 

Second Miss Irma Keller. 
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WOMAN'S WORK. 

Judge— Mrs. L. ESSER, Madison. 



DRAWN WORK. 

Pair pillow shams. 

First '. . . .Mrs. Hy. Fischer, Jefferson. 

Second J. M. Chenoweth, Monroe. 



First Meta L. Baker, Peoria, 111. 

Second Mrs. Hy. Pisclier. 

Lunch or table cloth, and six doilies. 

plrst Tena Fromader, Watertown. 

Second Mrs. Hy. Fischer. 

Sideboard cover. 

First Mrs. Hy. Fischer. 

Second Tena Fromader. 

Centerpiece or stand cover. 

First J. M. Chenoweth. 

Second Mrs. Hy. Fischer. 

Tray or carving cloth. 

First .- Mrs. Hy. Fischer. 

Second Mrs. A. Kingsbury, Beaver Dam. 

Pair towels. 

First Mrs. G. Rood, Stevens Point. ■ 

Second Mrs. A. Kingsbury. 

Three handkerchiefs. 

First ._ Tena Fromader. 

Second Mrs, G. Rood. 
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Collection drawn work. 

First Ten Promaaer, Watertown. 

Second Mrs. Hy. Ftsclier, Jefleraon. 



EMBROIDERY. 

, Centerpiece. 

First ; Mrs. G. L. Cameron, Kenoslia. 

Second Mrs. John Nicholson, Monroe. 

Plliow shams. 

First Clara Kellogg, Weetfleld, Mass. 

Second J. M. Chenoweth, Monroe. 

Lunch cloth. 

First Meta L. Baker, Peoria, Hi. 

Second Mrs. John Nicholson. 

* Stand or table cover. 

First Mrs. A. Klngebury, Beaver Dam, 

Second Meta L. Baker, 

* Necktie case. 

First Clara L. Kellogg. 

Second Karollne Scbmasow, Milwaukee. 

Handmade underwear. 

First Mrs. G, Rood, Stevens Point. 

Second Clara Kellogg, 

Baby pillow. 

First Clara Kellogg, 

Second Mrs. John Nicholson. 

Sofa pillow on linen. 

•^irst ; Caroline Schmaeow. 

Second Mrs. Susie Abert, Milwaukee, 

Sofa pillow on silk or satin. 

First Mota L. Baker. 

Second Miss Mattie Hall, Lexington, Ky. 
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Sofa pillow In cross stitch. 
Flret Mrs, John Nicholson. 

Sofa pillow in couching. 

First Mrs. A. Kingsbury. 

Second Caroline Schmasow. 

Photo frame. 

First '. Meta L. Baker. 

Second Mrs, A. Kingsbury. 

• Pin cushion. 

First Mrs. A. Kingsbury. 

Second Clara Kellogg. 

Poster sofa pillow. 
Second Viola Abert, Milwaukee. 

Mt. Mellick centerpiece or table cover. 

" First Mrs. Susie Abert, Milwaukee. 

Second Blla Ijeonard, Milwaukeo- 

Stand cover In Bulgarian embroidery. 

First Mrs. John Nicholson. 

Second .' Clara Kellogg. 

Set six tumbler doilies. 

First Mrs. John Nicholson. 

Second Clara Kellogg, 

. Set plate doilies. 

First Mrs. John Nicholson, 

Second Clara Kellogg. 

Whisk broom holder. 

First Miss Amanda M. BIsaman, Beaver Dam. 

Second Mrs. A, Kingsbury. 

Carving cloth. 

First Meta L. Baker. 

Second Clara Kellogg, 
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Handkerchief. 

First Mrs. G. Rood. 

Second Mrs, Jobn Nicholson. 

Handkerchief case. 

First Mrs. Susie Abert. 

Second Miss Amanda M. Blssman. 

Glove case. 

First J. M. Chenoweth. 

Second , Caroline Schmasow. 

iAundry bag. 

First Mrs. G. Good. 

Second Meta L. Baker. 

Stocking hae- 

Flrst Caroline Schmasow. 

Second Meta L. Baker. 

- Magazine or book cover. 

First J. M. Chenoweth. 

Second , . . Caroline Schmasow. 

Sideboard cover. ■ 

First Meta L. Baker. 

Second . . .'. .Caroline Schmasow. 

LACES, ETC. 



, Battenburg bolero or jacjiet. 

First Miss Amanda M. Bissman, Beaver Dam. 

Second Mrs. Price Rood, Milwaukee. 

Battenburs centerpiece. 

First Miss Amanda M. Blssman. 

Second A. C. Tuthill, Monroe. 

Battenburg dresser set. 

First Miss Amanda M. Blssman. 

Second Viola Abert, Milwaukee. 
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BatteDburg curtains. 
First Mrs. S. A. Stockwell. Waiihesha. 

Battenburg yohe or collar. 

First ; A, C. TuthlH. 

Second Misa Amanda M. Bissman. 

Antique. 

First Mrs. W. P. Wegner, Milwaukee. 

Second ;. A. C. Tuthlll. 

Point lace collar. 

First A. C. Tufbill. 

Second Mrs. A. Gulick, Woodworth. 

Point lace doily. 

First Mrs. J. C. Price, Milwaukee. 

Second Miss AmanCa M. Bissman. 

Point lace handkerchier. 

First Mrs. J. C. Price. 

Second Mrs. S. A. Stocltwell. 

Honiton centerpiece. 

First Mrs. John NicliDison. 

Second Miss Amanda M. Bi3£man. 

Honiton lace. 

First A- C. Tuthlll. 

Second Clara Kelloee- 

Honifon lace toilet mats. 

First Mrs. John Nicholson. 

Second A- C. Tuthil!. 

Honiton iaee handkerchief. 

First Mrs. J. C. Price. 

Second Mrs. John Nicholson. 

Tatting collar. 

First A. C. Tuthlll, 

Second Mrs, L. C, Huckstep, Bowilnff Green. 
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Tatting handkerchief. 

First Mrs. Alice Le Feber, West Allia. 

Second Mrs. J. C. Price. 

Apptiriue embroidery or lace. 

First '. A. C. Tulhill. 

Second Ida Badlng, Milwaukee. 

Netted iace handkerchief. 

First A. C. Tuthill. 

Second Tena Fromader, WatertowB. 

HonUon applique. 

First Mrs. J. C. Price. 

Second Mrs. A. Kingsbury, Beaver Dam. 

Handmade handkerchiefs. 

First Miss Amanda M. Blssmaa. 

Second Mrs. J. C, Price. 

Handmade lace tie. 

First Clara M, Moyer. Milwaukee. 

Second Clara Kellogg. 



KNITTING. 

Fancy shawl. 

First Clara Kellogg, Weatfleld, Mass. 

Second Mrs. A. Gulick,- Wood worth. 

Silk mittens. 

First Miss Mattie Hall, Lexington, Ky. 

Second Mrs. William Sweeney, Fox Lake. 

Lady's underskirt. 
Second Mrs. John Nicholson, Monroe 

Slippers or shoes. 

First Mrs. John Nicholson. 

Second Mrs. L. C. Huckstep, Bowling Green. 
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Leggins. 

Firat Tena Fromader, Watertown. 

Second Mary E. Warren, Fox Lake. 

Fascinator. 

First Mrs. John NicholBon. 

Second Mrs. A. Gulick. 

Lounge or carriage roe. 

First A. C. Tutliill. 

Second Mrs. S. A. Stockwell, Waukesha. 

Fancy hood of cap. 

First Mrs. L. C. Huckstep. 

Second Mrs. W. P. Wegner, Milwaukee. 

First A. C. Tuthill. 

Second Mrs. G. Rood. 



Woolen mittenE. 

First Mrs. Hy, Fischer, Jefferson, 

Second Mrs. Jotn Nicholson. 

Baby socks or shoes. 

First ,. ., Mrs, L. C. Huckatep. 

Second A, C, Tuthill. 

Socks or stockings. 

First Miss Amanda M. Bissman, Beaver Dam. 

Second Mrs. L. Yanke, Waukesha. 

Counterpane. 

First ■. Mrs. Hy, Fischer, Watertown. 

Second A. C. Tuthill. 



CROCHET. 

First Viola Abort. Milwaukee. 

Second Meta L. Baker, Peoria, III. 
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Shawl. 

First Tena Promader, Watertown. 

Second Mrs. W. P. Wegner, Milwaukee. 

Fascinator. 

First Mary B. Warren, Fox Lakp. 

Second Annie Heinstedt, Milwaukee. 

Baby's bouse £ack. 

First MrE. Hy. Fischer, Watertown. 

Second Meta I». Baker. 

Lady's or chiWa skirt. 

First Mrs. G. Rood, Stevene Point. 

Second '. Meta L. Baker. 

Slippers or shoes. 

First Miss Mattie Hall, Lexington, Ky. 

Second Meta L. Baker, 

Lace edge or inserting. 

First Mrs. W. P. Wegner. 

Second Mrs. Hy. FHscher. 

Lounge or carriage robe. 

First Miss Mattie Hall. 

Second Mrs. John Nicholsop. 

Counterpane. 

First Miss Mattie Hall. 

Second Miss E. Schloemer, Milwaukee. 



First A. C. Tuthill. 

Second Mrs. Hy. Fischer. 
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DOMESTIO MANUFACTURE. 

Traveling bag or case. 

First ..Mrs. Susie Abert, Milwiuikee, 

Second A. C. Tutliill, Monroe. 

Hand-made rug. 

First A. C. Tuthill. 

Second Anna A. Heiberg, Mliwaultee. 

Kite lien apron. 

First Viola Abert, Miiwaultee. 

Second Mrs. L. W. Barnes, Waupaca. 

Mantel or piano scarf. 
First Miss Amanda M, Bissman, Beaver Dam- 
Second Meta L. Baiter, Peoria, 111. 

Pieced quilt. 

First Mrs. Q. Rood, Stevens Point. 

Second Mrs. Price Rood, Milwaukee. 

Log cabin quilt, woo). 

First Anna L. Heiberg. 

Second Mrs. John Nicholson, Monroe. 

Log cabin quilt, silk. ' 

First Mrs. John Nicholson. 

Second Mrs. W. E. Kingsbury, Stevens Point. 

Silk puff. 

First Mrs. A. Kingsbury. 

Second Mrs. G. Rood. 

Shopping bag. 

First Mrs. Price Rood, Milwaukee. 

Second Clara M. Moyer, Milwaukee. 

Fancy purse. 

First Mrs. A. Kingsbury, Beaver Dam. 

Second Caroline Sehmasow, Milwaukee. 
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Fancy work basket. 
SecoDd Vkila Abert. 

Rag carpet. 

First Mary E. Warren, Fox T.ake. 

Second Mrs. G. Rood. 

Lady's fancy apron. 

First Mis. Susie Abert. Milwaukee. 

Second Tena Fromader, Watertown. 

Fapcy pin cushion. 

First , Mrs. A, Kingsbury. 

Second Mrs. Susie Abeit. 

Cliild's apron. 

First Mrs. W. P. Wegner, Milwaukee. 

Second Mrs. W. P. Wegner. 

Patclied mending. 
First MrE. Susie Abert. 



CHILDREN'S CLASS. 

Pin cushion. 

First . . , Elizabeth Talbutt, Lexington, Ky. 

Second Edna Stoppenbaeh, Jefferson. 

Plain sewing. 

First Nataiie R. Keliogg, WestQeld, Mass. 

Second Mary B. Pease, Wauwatosa. 

Dozen button holes. 
First Anna Binner, Milwaukee. 

Sofa pillow in outline. 

First Edna Stoppenbaeh. 

Second Mary E. Pease. 
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Pillow Ehams la outline. 

First ,. Anna Binner, 

Second I Edna St&ppenb'aclii 

Centerpiece or dcilies. 

First Edna atoppenbach. 

Second Elizabeth Talbutt, 

Crochet lace edge or inserting. 

First .Edna Stoppenbacli. 

Second AJina Binner. 

Embroidered doilies. 

First Elizabeth Talbutt, 

Secon.i Edna Stoppenbach, 

Doll's outfit o!' clothes. 

First Natalie R. Kellogg. 

Second Edna Stopj>enbach. 

Pencil drawing. 

First Geo. Olson, Milwaukee. 

Second Natalie R. Kellogg. 

Pen and Ink sketching. 

First Geo. Olson. 

Seco-nd Elizabea Talbutt. 

Water color or pastel. 

First Geo. Olson. 

Second Natalie R, Keiiogg. 

Hemstitcning. 

First Elizabeth Talbutt. 

Second Mary E. Pease. 

Map of Wisconsin, 

First Edna Stoppenbach, 

Second Geo, Olson. 

Specimen of hand writing. 

First Geo. Olson. 

Second Natalie R. Kellogg. 
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starting judge— F. 1 



ITONB, Milwaukee. 



2:35 Trot. Purse. (1,000.00. 

Roscoe Medium, b. g. Dick McMahon, Chicago, III.. . 

Gentle Lady, bik. m. O. D. Ames, Wbeaton, 111 

Kingsclerc, ch. g. R, A. Rouse, Danville, 111 

The Dean, b. g. Geo. Thompson, De Kalb, 111 

Frugality, b. m. C. L. De Ryder, Menomonie, Wis 

Dr. Gifty, g. h. Peter Vredemburgh, Springfield, 111,. 
Time, 2M5?4. 2:16U- 2:IG^. 



2:25 Trot. Purse, JI,O00.00. 

Roacoe Medium, b. g. Dick McMahon, Chicago, III 1 — 1 — 2—1 

Baby Islam, br. m. D. J. Fenelon, Ripon 7 — G— 1— S 

Manmeg, b. g. Geo. B. Smith, Chicago, III 2—2—3—2 

Fanforan, b. m. F. S. Gorton, Gretna, 111 4 — 4 — 5 — 3 

Maud Wilton, br. m. W. S. Carpenter, Menomonie, Mich. 3—7 — 4—4 

Claymont, blk. h. Dr. J. E. Oldham. Wichita, Kas 5— 3— fl — 5 

Time, 2:1714. 2:17. 2:1914- 2:18. 



e— 2—1— 2—1 



2:16 Trot. Purse, (1,000,00. 

G. W., b.'g. Waller Bros., Charles City, Iowa.... 

Geo. Muscovite, b. a. Chas. Bond, Galesburg, 111. 

Klondike, g. g. TIios. H. .Gill, Milwaukee 4-4—3- 

The Astronomer, blk. h. August Uihleln, Milwaukee... 3 — 4 — S- 

Tonso, ro. g. D. J. Penelon, Bipon *. 2 — 5 — 4- 

Time, 2:14%. 2:14'4. 2:15%. 2:1634. 2:17%. 
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2:30 Pace. Purse, (1,000.00. 
Sphinx L. More, br. g, FruCchey & McOeorge, Cass 

city, Mich 1—1—1 

Jim. Patcben. blk. s. O. D. Ames, Wheaton, 111 2— 3-— 2 

Capt, Colbert, ch. g. Thos. Boyle, Palatine, III 3—2—3 

time, 2:13Vi. 2:15!4. 2:14. 



2:20 Pace. Purse, (2,000.00. 
Baron RqgerB, br. g. W. A. Cobb, Scotland, S. D.. 

Allerson, g. s. F. S. Gorton, Gtetna, lU 

Josh. blk. g. Dick McMahon, Chicago, 111 

Time, 2:H'4, 2;13i4. 2:11%. 2:15%. 



2:15 Pace. Purse, (1,000.00. 

Nervolo, b. s. Thos. Boyle, Palatine, III 1—1 

Josh, blk. 8. Dlek McMahon, Chicago, 111 3—2 

Stranger 0., b. g. Otto Zapel, Jr., Chicago, 111 2—3 

Dacy, br. s. F. S. Gorton', Gretna,'lil 4—4 

Race ended by darkness, and settled by division of 2d and 3d money. 

Time, 2:07?i. 2:10. 

2:40 Trot. Purse, (600.00. 

Lady Kathene, b. m. Peter Johnston, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1 — 1 — 2 — 1 

Norman B., Wh. g. Frank Brown, West Allia 2—2—1—: 

Bell« G.. ch. m. Bmil T. Gumz, Milwaukee 3—3—4—6 

Patcheinrood, br. s. C. L. De Ryder, Menomonie, Wis.. . 4—4—3—4 

Oreno. J. C. Blair, Newell, Iowa 8 — 7 — 7—3 

Fine Gold, s. b. Albert Snyder, La Porte, Ind 7-6—5-5 

Time, 2:19. 2:17'^. 2:1714. 2:21. 

2:22 Trot. Purse, (700,00. 

Eyeline; hik. m. Marion Conley, Newell, Iowa 1 — 1—1 

Prince, b. g. C. L. De Ryder, Menomonie, Wis 2—2—5 

Black Lady, blh. m. Geo. C. Loomls, Minnoapolis, Minn. 6—3 — 2 

Lady Sedan, b. m. L. Brill, Stevens Point 4i— 4— 3 

Ted, blk. g. W. H, Potter, Mill Creeh, Mich 3—7—7 

Claymont, blk. b. Dr, J. E. Oldham, Wichita, Kas B — 6—4 

Lady Almoneer, b. m. H. Blomo, Sheldon, Iowa 8 — 5 — 6 

Time, 2:13"4. 2:15!4. 2:14?4. 
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3:18 Trot. Purse, (700.00. 
Lady Constantlne, s. m. Geo. C. Loomis, Minneapolis, 

Minn 

Miss Brown, br. m. B. Klinkert, Racine 

The Astronomer, blk. h. August Ulhlein. Milwaukee... 

McKinley. h, g, H, Boone, Holland, Mich 

Miss Dewey, b. m. J. L. Sears, Davenport, Iowa 

Crystal L., br. g. F. F. Leonard, Crystal Lake, 111 

Lila Sprague, b. m. Joa. Keller, Milwaukee 

Time, 2:161.^. 2:1!). 2:17=4. 



2:35 Pace. Purse, $600.00. 
Dick Rhoda, eh. g. Otis T. Hare, Milwaukee-. ... . 

Upperwood, br. g. Geo. Brew, Milwaukee 

leabelle W., blk. m. HZ. Blame, Sbeldon. Iowa.. 
Time, 2:15Vi. 2:17. 2;]7«4- 



2:17 Pace. Puree, J700.00. 

Ax, br. g. N. J, Aldrich, Aurora, 111 2—2—1—1—1 

Guy Caton, br. b, W. B. Rabinson 1 — 1—2—2 — 2 

Billy JeKery, ch. g. J. W. Oldbem, Cbicago, 111 3—3—3—3 — 3 

Time, 2:12%. 2:10%. 2:lli4. 2:14%. 2:12:%. 

2:11 Pace. Purse, (700.00. 

Nonaniie, b. m. L. P. Heim, Baraboo 1 — 1 — 1 

Brown Sam, br. g. D, J. Fenelon, Ripon - 2—3 — 2 

Baby Kidd, b. m. R. L. Parker, Woodstock, 111 4—3—3 

Seringa, b. m, J. F, Paisley, St. Paul, Minn 3—4 — i 

Challie Downing, cb. m. B. R. Bacon, Chicago, 111 T— 5— 5 

Time, 2:09%. 2:09%. 2:10. 

Running race, one-Half mile and repeat. Purse, (200.00 
Open to Wisconsin borses only. 

Zaza, b, m. F. D. Gibson, Cataract 1 — 1 

Miss Irene, br. m. Ailie Wooster, Wes'tfield 2—2 

Tripp, ch. g. E. W. Sherman, Lake Geneva 3 — 3 

Mailbag, br. g. F. Kirahy, Palmyra 4—4 

Time, Bli^. 51, 
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Three-fourth 6 mile and repeat. Purge, J200.00. 

Zaza, b. m. F. D. Gibson, Cataract . 1—1 

Regea, b. m. T, Licalzi, Chicago, 111 2—2 

Ada Russell, ch. va. A. J. Karr, Pomeroy, Ohio 3 — -3 



One mile dash. Purse, J200.00, 

La Belie, b. m. Melvin Guthrie, Exeter, Neb 1 

Tootsle Green, b. m. T. A. Magee, Chicago. Ill 2 

Port Jarvis, b. a. T. J. Smith, Columbus 3 

Miss Irene, br. m. Allie Wooster, Westfleld 4 

Golden Scepter, ch. g. T. Licalzi, Chicago, 111 6 

-Blumist, b. g. T. A. Murray. Chicago, 111 6 

Tom Richardson, b. h. B. E. Chapman, Chicago, 111 7 

Time, 1:45. 



One aud one-eighth mile dash. Purse, $200.00. 

La Belle, b. m. Melvin Guthrie. Exeter. Neb 1 

Golden Scepter, ch. g. T. Licalzi, Chicago, 111 2 

Port Jarvis, b.'s. T. J. Smith, Columbms 3 

Hub Prater, b. g. J. J. McCabe, Chicago. Ill 4 

Tootsie Green, b. m. T. A. Magee, Chicago. Ill 5 

Tom Hiehardson, b. h. B. E. Chapman, Chicago, 111 S 

Time, 1:59. 
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KEPORT Of DEPARTMENT SUPliHIWTPlND- 

ENTS. 



HOKSE DEPARTMENT. 

To the Wisconsin State Board of Agriaulture. 

Gentlomen; — There was a splendid exhibit, in this depart- 
niontj.both in the daft and lighter breeds, ■ 

Competition was sliarp in most of the classes, and in many 
of them Prof. Marshall, the judge, found it difficult to decide 
which among the many good ones should be adorned with th& 
blue ribbon. His work, by the way, was generally and genei"- 
ouiily commended. Prof, Marshall works hard and conscien- 
tiously, and is a good judga 

Assistant Suporitendent James Dillon did miost satisfactory 
work in eai-ing for wants of exhibitors. 

Wisconsin breeders of horses may well be proud of the show- 
ing made at the fair, they having "held their own" very well 
against ontside exhibitors. We hope the interest in this depart- 
ment will continue to grow, and that more farmers will send 
forward exhibits hereafter, 

W. L. HOUSEE, 

S uper i ntenden t 



■ CATTLE DEPARTMENT. 

To the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture, 

Gentlemen: — In submitting a brief report of the Cattle 
Department at the state fair of 1902, I am pleased to say that 
it. was an excellent show of the leading bi-eeds of cattle of both 
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continents, and especially stpang in tlio Sliorthorn and Holstein 
classes. Other Ijreeda were also out in force, and breeders ai'e 
to be eomnionded for the excellent showing made in the rin^ 
during tho several days of judging. ,Tudg(}3 were thorough 
in their work, and gave general, good satisfaction, !N"o com- 
plaints were heard, and no protests entered. 

Exhibitors were courteous at all times, and did their best 
to keep tho barns and cattle therein in a presentable condition 
for the public to view. 

Much annoyance was experienced from dust blowing throiigli 
tho barns, and exhibitors w«re put to some inconvenience on 
account of water supply giving outy on one day of the fair. 
It was not serious, however, and will doubtless not occur again, 
as ample water supply and sprinkling facilities will be provided 
before another fair. 

A large, compnodions, permanent judging amiphitheater is 
much needed, and must be built, if Wisconsin expects to keep 
pace with other leading fairs, in providing comfort for botli 
oxhiliitors and fair patrons. 

Tho Shorthorn sale, held during the fair, was a decided suc- 
cess, and should by all means be encouraged by tho board, and 
in this connection special efforts should bo put forth to induce 
breeders of other breeds to hold annual sales, during state fair 
week, as it not only adds to the attractions of the fair, but 
advertises AVisoonsiu breeders, and brings lasting benefit to 
them and to tlie state, 

I am under obligations to members of the board, to judges 
m the cattle department, to Mr. M. T. Allen, assistant super- 
intendent, and to all exhihitors, for kind, efficient, courteous 
treatment and assistance. 

0, H. Everett, 

Su perin tenden t 
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SHEEP DEPARTMENT. 



To tlio WiscoTtsm Ptat<^ Poni-d n£ AprieiiUiire. 

6(?ntlcmeTi : — In maltiiig my annual report. o£ tlifi Sliecp d&- 
parhncnt for l.lie fair di 1002, I can say that we had the best 
exhibit that I ever liave soon at a Wisconsin, fair. 

I will ang^st that, tho hoard oxtond the classes in this .dei- 
partnicnt so as to.i\>c!o^izo other broods, aiid aa far as possi- 
ble, to avoid putting more than ono breed in a class; and also 
provido some kind of pavilion for use in judfifing, so that hun- 
dreds of intcrosteid visitors may have some way of seeing the 
work f'f tlio jndgp, witliont obstrr-ctang tlio entrance to the ring, 
or locking tjiroiigh the fetice. 

I wish U) compliment the work of the judges in this depart- 
ment. — JTr, K.'II. Gibson, who pa.ssed iipnn the mliitton breeds, 
and l\.r. T. F. JlcConnell, who judged tlie fine wools. I never 
saw work tliat gave better sa,fisf action. 

TlcspMrtfidly subniiitted, 

H. A. Brigcis, 
Su perintendent 



SWINE DEPARTMENT. 

To the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture. 

Gontlemon: — The Swine department of tJie Wisconsin Stute 
Fair for the year 1902, while not as large as in some previous 
years,, was of liigb quality. All the le!;ding breofls were ropnv 
si'ntcd. 

Mr. Wyma.n N. Lovejoy of Roscoe, 111., m'ado the awards 
ill a grmerally satisfactory mnnner. 

Geo. Wylie, 
Slip ei-i nton d out . 
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POULTRY PEPARTMEIs^T. 

To the Wiseo-nsin State Poard of A^ioultiiro, 

Gentlemen: — As superintendent of tho Poultry departmcni^ 
for tho year 1902, T am pleased" to report that there ■was a 
much larger exhibit than in the past, and that tho birds wore 
of an exccj?diiij:tly fiiie quality. The judging in. this depart- 
ment, by Mr. S. Bnttoriield of London, Ont., so far as I know, 
pave perfect satisfaction, nnd I assumed to say to Mr. Biit- 
torficld, that I had no doubt that his services as judge wonld 
'jo wanted at the Wisconsin State Fair of -1903; and he as- 
sured niP that if posr^iblo, he, would be pleased to bo present, 
if notified in time, that he might make his arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 

The poultry department is an attractive feature of any fair, 
and T predict that it uiill bo but a short time before more 
room mil be neisded to aecomlmodatxs this department, Tho 
prpseut poultry building should be painted white overhead, and 
glass should take the place of canvas on tho sides." iN'ew and 
better coops should take the place of the tem^xiraiy ones nov.' 
in use, in tho building, and the space set aside for judginj:; 
should be covered by a good, substantial ix)of. I would suggest 
.that a long sign, "Poultry Departinent," bo pSat'cd over tlio walk 
■ in fr;>nt of the building, to assist visitors in locating this branch 
of the exhibits at the fair. 

I think some changes should be made in the premium lis'.. 
but mil nrnko these suggestions at tho proper time. 
Yours rcspcic 'fully, 

C W. Harvey, 

Superintendent. 
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DAIltY ]_>i:PAHTMENT. 

I'o tlio Wisconsin State IJoard of Agriculture. 

Gentlemen: — I liorehy aubiniit my annual rejKirt as super- 
intendent of Dopnrtineiit '"G" of the Wisconsin State Fair for 
1902. 

TIio large exhibit t>f butter and diocsc, tliat represented these 
pi-oducts from five states besides W'isconain, filled the ntfriger- ■ 
ator to its full capacity; and several exhibitor^ of dairy implo- 
mcntj? had to bo timied away, for want of space in the haJl. 

If lliis deipartmont is oxjiectod to grow and improve, it must 
have a lai^er building, with better facilities for visitors to 
see tlie exhibit, -and pass through the building. Tor two days, 
during the last fair, the building was so crowded as to maie 
it almost impossible to get in or out of the hall, and hundreds 
wont away, witJiout gtstting a chance to see the exhibit 

It if due, not only to tlie patrons of tlie fair, but to oshibitors, 
and tliofio in charge of the "Dairy School Exhibit," that the 
facilities for making a. show creditable to tJie state, should be 
provided. 

(For full statemont of scores in butter and cheese, sec 
"Award of Premiums, Dairy Department.") 

The exhibit and work of the Dairy School was better than 
ever, and Prof. E. TI. FaiTington, who planned and su- 
porviswl every detail of the work, and his able corps of assist- 
ants, are entitled to great credit for their fine display during 
the fair. 

The Oreamorj- Package company, of Chicago, made a large 
display of dairy implements, under tlio supervision of Mr. H. C 
Green, who promised a much larger exhibit next year. 

The Vermont Farm JIacliine company, of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
miade a good display of U, S, separators, Babcock milk testers, 
churns and dog powers, under the direction of State Agent 
Crippin, 

The DaLaval Separator company, of Chicago, made a fine 
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slion- of tlieir sppa.rators, lliroiigli tlieir state ageiit, Mr. Hast- 
ings. 

The Sliai-plcss Separator company, of Chicago, exhibited 
tJirco sizes of tlieir hflnd tubular separators. 

The Davis Croaiw Sepfirator company, of Chicago, exhibited 
one of their hand maehines, which from appoaraiiee and work- 
miansliip promises to bee<)me quite popular. 

The "Hart company, of Madison, exliibited a, sis-liorae-power 
gasoline engine. . . . 

I'or a comploto, detailf^d statement of tJie Dairy Sdto^L work 
and exliibit, tlie report of Prof. ~E. H. Farrington is here in- 
serted, 

"The Wisconsin Dairy Scliool exhibit was larger tliia year 
than ever before; several new features were added to tlie edu- 
cational part of this exhibit although the general plan of it 
was tlie same as in former years. 

Milk 'was received daily and both butter and cheese were 
iniade by the dairy students present. This attracted so mueli 
attention that the entire building was crowded to suffocation ; 
in fact, when a person entered tlie dairy building, he was car- 
ried along with the crowd and in numy cases unable to stop 
to inspect ajiy one tiling but must keep along in tlio current 
of humanity wliich constantly iJowed thron^i tlio building from 
qne end to Uie otiier. 

The narrow passage-way along tlie sides of the refrigerator 
is particularly inade<iuate to accommodate tlio visitors who 
may wftnt to stop and inspect tlie exhibits arranged on tlie side« 
of the building. 

The addition built, on the south end of tho building a few 
years ago and tJie seats oi'(«te<l f(>r visitors at that time, have 
proved to Iki miK'h apprccia.ted by sight-seers. Some use tlieeo 
as a resting place while watching the engines, separators, 
chums, etc., and others particularly interested in the machines, 
step to note Uio points of advantage and disadvantage which 
they may have. Supply dealers and persons ■wishing to buy • 
tliis lino of dairy supplies have lieen greatly pleased witli tlie 
results obtained from this dairy exliibit during the past three 
years. The crowded condition of these exliibits shows the need 
of a larger building for this department. 

The I >ut,ter milking and oheescmaking carried on by the Dairy 
School have ix?cn done under trying conditions, ospccially as 
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they require hot water and steam to conduct these ojwrationa 
successfully. These have been supplied in the past by a small 
boiler which was loaned by dealers in creamery supplies and 
operated by the dairy students. This .has not been a very 
satisfactory arranfi^ment and we therefore suggest that, sinc« 
a boiler is used by die State I'air board to furnish steam for 
puiviping water, that a pipe be laid from this boiler house to 
the dairy building for the purpose of supplying the buttermak- 
crs and the cheesemabers with the steam and hot water needed 
to make tha dairy exhibit attractive to the general public. 

The Dairy School exhibit occupied one aide and one end 
of the building and one end of the refrigerator. Besides the 
■ hutteoTnuking and chtiesemaking as carried on by the students, 
illustrations of many lines of dairy work wiere explained by 
the students. Something of an idea of the opportunities af- 
forded visitors to obtain information from this exhibit may 
be gained from the following statements which were printed on 
large charts and hung in tlie Dairy School exhibit ' - 



WISCONSIN DAIRY STATISTICS. 

One millicn cows are kept on one hundred and sixty-thouBand farms 
in Wisconsin. These cows supply milk to one thousand creameries 
and one thouEand eight hundred cheese factories. The twenty-eight 
hundred creameries and cheese factories in the state are valued at 
seven million dollars. One-tourth of the total butter produced is dairy 
butter and three-fourths creamery butter. On«-fourth the cheese 
made is Swis?, brick and Limburger and three-fourths of it is Chedda' 
cheese, 

Wisconsin produced over sixty million pounds of cheese in 1899. 
This is more than' one-fourth of the entire cheese product of the 
United States. 

Shipments of Swiss, Brick and Limburger cheese from Green county 
in 1899 reached over twelve million pounds, which is about one-half 
the total production of these cheese in the state. 

The Wiscon-sin Dairy School uses about three million pounds of 
milk per year in giving its practical instruction in butter making, 
cheese malting, mill! and cream pastGurizIng and experimental work. 
The milk is now furnished by one hundred patrons living in the vicin- 
ity of Madison. This gives our students a miik supply similar to that 
of the 2,800 creameries and cheese factories of the state. 
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The products of the Dairy School are: 

Fancy print and package butter. 

Full creaia Cheddar cheese. 

Swiss, Brick and Limburger cheese. 

Pasteurized milk and cream. 
The Babcock Milk Test originated at the WlBCOnsin Dairy School. 
It Is now unlversaliy used for testing the milk of creamery and cheese 
factory patrons and for locating unprofitable cows. By detecting the 
loeees in skim milk, buttermilk and whey it eSects a saving of |800,- 
000.00 annually to Wlsconsitt alone. Over 60,000 copies of bulletins 
and reports deecribin^ this test have been lEsued by the Wisconsin 
Bxperiment Station. 

BUTTER MAKERS! ATTENTION! 

The Wisconsin Dairy School has on eifhibit in this room three tubs 
of butter made from cream skimmed from tiie 12,000 pounds of milk 
which is received daily at the school. 

The 1,200 pounds of cream were mixed in a large vat, then divided 
Into three lots and treated as follows: 400 pounds of cream in each 
ihumlng: 

Lot I churned sweet. 

Lot II churned alter ripening with starter. 

Lot III pasteurized aiid churned after ripening with the same 
starter used In lot IL 
This gives us a chance to inspect: . 
Sweet cream butter. 
Sour cream butter. 
Pasteurized cream butter. 
All made from one day's cream. 

The three tubs oF butter show the effect which these different sys- 
tems of making have on butter flavor and texture. 

CHEESE MAKERS! ATTENTION! 

These eight botdes contain pieces cut from cheese showing effects 
of good and bad milk. The cheese maker cannot overcome the faults 
shown; they are caused by the careless milk producer. 



One showing "eyes'' and texture perfect. 

One showing too many small eyes; would not bring more, than 
half price. Caused by impure milk. 
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Brick Cheese: 

One showing perfect texture; made from clean, sweet milk. 

One showing defective body from gaaey, dirty milk. 
Cheddar Cheese; 

One showing solid, flrm texture, O. K. 

One showing loose, ragged texture, milk not well cared for. 
Limburger Cheese: 

One showing close, meaty texture, O. K;; milk clean and pure. 

One showing defective texture, fine pin holes, gaeey. From milk 
containing barnyard taints." 

READ THE SIGNS. 

II you are interested In: 

Butter making, 

Cheese making. 

Milk testing, • 

Dairying, 
Come In and Inspect the latest appliances used for: 

Testing milk, cream or shim milk. 

Testing the acidity of cream, ■ 

Testing cream by weight. 

Calibrating test bottles. 

The Mann's acid test, 

Farrington's alkaline tablet test, 

The rennet test. 

Fitch's butter Ealt test, ■ 

Detecting water in milk, 

Dairy school literature, 

Experiment Station bulletins. 
Books and papers for: 

The butter maker. 

The cheese maker. 

The man who milks the cows. 

1272 butter makers and cheese makers have attended the Wisconsin 
Dairy School since it started in 1890. 

130 students are given instruction each winter in Factory Butter 
Making, Factory Cheese Making, Milk Testing, Miik and Cream Pas- 
teurizing, Dairy Machinery Repairing and Management. 

The winter term begins Nov. 5, 1902, and closes January 29, 1503. 

Dairy certlflcates have been granted to 266 students. 

239 applications for our students were received last year. 
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THE LAST CENSUS REPORT 

Shows that WiscoDSin made the greatest development in tbe Dairy 
iGduBtry of the Ave leading Dairy States: Wie.. N. Y., la., 111., and 

The value of its total product having increased 189.1 per cent, from 
1890 to 1900. 

The materials such as milk cans, butter tubs, cheese boxes, etc., 
used annually in Wisconsin are estimated to cost Jl, 623, 859, and the 
annual dairy products are valued as follows: 

Butter at 1614 cents I (11,821,014 00 

Cream '. 12i,573 00 

■ Skim inilk 45S,18T 00 

Dried Casein 3,390 00 

Other Creamery receipts _ 29,459 00 

Cheddar Cheese at 39^ cents .'. 5,493,570 00 

Other kinds ot cheese at 1914 cents 1,787,005 00 

Condensed milk 231,225 00 

Total value of products $30,048,934' 00 

DAIRY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Total number of: 

Creameries, cheese factories and coTidensaries 9,245 

Farms 5, 7^9, 657 

Cows ." 18,112,707 

Milk, eallons 7,728,583,350 

Butter, farm lbs ., 1.071,7:6,127 

Butter, creamery, lbs 420,854,016 

Condensed milk, lbs 180,9^1,787 

Total value of Dairy Products: Six Hundred Million Dollars. 

There were exported from the United States in 1901: 

Butter, lbs 24,249.505 

Cheese, lbs 31.396,579 

Total value of exported Dairy Products J8, 837, 889, which was only 
a little over two per cent, ot the annual dairy products. 

The Wisconsin Curd Test was developed at the Wisconsin Dairy 
School where students are taught how to use it. It detects and locates 
the source of impure milk so that floating curds and "huffy" cheese 
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may be avoided. The state traveline; cheese instructors find this tSsi 
to be of great benefit in showing patrons that cheese factory, milk 
must be wel! cared tor, Losses of thousaads of dollars anauallr to 
the Wisconsin cheese industry are now prevented by the use ol' the 
Wisconsin curd test. 

AN EXAMPLE 
Showinj,- how the Wisconsin Curd Test helped a Swiss Cheese 

At a certain Swiss cheese factory the millf we^ eo defective that 
the GOO pounds of cheese made dally did not grade above No. 2 cheese 
which sold for three cents below the prices of No. 1 cheese. This 
caused a loss of J18.00 per day to the patrons. In order to locate this 
trouble a curd test was made of the milk brought by each patron. 
This showed that the defective milk came from one herd of eleven 
cows. The milk given by each of these cows was next examined and 
the Curd Test shov/cd that one cow with a deseaged hoof was respon- 
sible for the No. 2 cheese. Tiiis cow's milk was kept out of the factory 
supply and No. 1 cheese was made. The iosees from defective milk 
at one factory for one day amounted to double the cost of a Cui^ Test 
and the time to use il. 

Six cheese made at the Wisconsin Dairy School to show that the 
amount and c_uality of cheese varies with the richness of the milk. 
Bach cheese was made from the same' weight of milk. 

200 lbs. of skim milk testing 6.1 per cent, fat 11 lbs. cheese. 

200 lbs. of milk testing 1.0 per cent, fat 13.4 lbs. cheese. 

300 lbs. of milk testing 2.0 per cent fat IG tbs. cheese. 

200 tbs. of milk testing 3.0 per cent, fat 16.3 lbs. cheese. 

200 lbs. of milk tesxlng 4.0 per cent fat .' . . . .21.S lbs. cheese. 

200 tbs. of milk testing 5.0 per cent, fat 24.3 lbs. cheese. 

A duplicate set of these cheese was sent to the Paris Exposition 
April 15, 1900. This exhibit was awarded a GOLD METAL. 

DAIRY MACHINERY. 

The Wisconsin Rairy School is now provided with a special building 
and equipment for giving practical instruction in the use and man- 
agement of Dairy machinery. 

Itt the basement of this building dairy students iearn to fire and 
care for two large boilers, one of which bums wood and the other coal. 
The fuel burned each day is weighed and measured by the students 
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and all the work o( firing is done by them under the supervision ol an 
Ine true tor. 

On the first fioor steam engines, boiler feed water pumps, Injectora. 
governors, steam gguages, etc., etc., are taken apart and put together. 

Separators are set up and connected with the Uce shaft by pulleys. 
The shafting is also hung and lined up by the students. 

A targe room on the second floor is fitt«yi with benches and tools for 
giving a course of instruction in Pipe Cutting and Fitting, Belt Lacing 
and Tin Soldering. 

Samples of students* work are shown in this exhibit. 

TEST YOUR COWS. 

Weighing and testing the milk of thirty-four cows on (our (arms 
showed the butter value ot each cow'a milk for one year to be as fol- 

Best cow. Poorest cow. 

Farm A J53 35 $23 7S 

Farm B 58 20 44 83 

Farm C 60 72 37 96 

Farm D 55 49 39 60 

Dos each one ot your cows give milh enough to pay for her feed? 
The average composition of Milk, Butter and Cheese is shown in 
, this eshibit. The bottles contain the weight of each constituent found 
in the amount ot Milk, Butter and Cheese shown. 

Parts. 
Milk aid Its constituents' 

Water 37 

. Fat 4 

Casein 3.5 

Milk sugar 4.8 

Ash 7 

Total 100 

Butter and its constituents: 

Water 12 

Fat 84 

Curd 1 

Salt 3 

Total 100 
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Cheese and its constituents: 

Water 30 

Fat 33 

, Casein 27 

Salt 4 

Total 100 

' Butter 4.5 

Cheese 40 , 

E. H. FAEItmCTON." 

In conclusion, I Jeeire to call attention to tho fact fJiat tlie 
success of tliis" dopnrtinent is very largely due to Dean W. A. 
}Ionry, of tho Agricultural College, and Prof. Farrington, of 
tho Dairy School, Ixith having taken a deep interest in its suc- 
cess. !Rrof. Farrington Jalwi-e^l untiringly in getting up Uic 
Dairy Rchixd exhibit, and also ivith tlHisse wlio had \)C*m stu- 
dents at tho Diiirj' Schof/l, to get them to miakc exliihits at tlic 
fair. 

I trust that tlio strong efforts of tJiese gentlemen in bdialf 
of the great dairy interests of Wisconsin will he rewarded witli 
coniploto success. 

Yours most respectfully, 

Jonx W. Thomas, 

Superintendent. 

IIORTIGULTiUR.VJ. DEPARTMENT. 

To tlie Wisconsin State Board of Agi-iculturo. 

Gentlemen :— I lierewitli submit a brief report of my dopart- 
raont-. Being in close touch with tho fruit growers of our state, 
I foi-esaw tliat a la.i'ge number of exhibitors, witli many entries, 
would 1)0 on hand. 

Early calls for space insured us a very large exhibit- The 
fipii-son was favorable for tho production of all of our 
fruits, Spocimons wei'c large and highly colored. Theix? 
wore over 2,500 ]>lates of apples, plums, poa.rs, and grapes, 
oil the slietvos, and these had to be crowded ti^ether, and for 
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■want of space, aoiiio plates liad to be placed o-n top of otiiers, 
and ill irnost cases tlio display did not do justice to tlio oxliibitor. 

Probably never before in tlio liistoiy of Wisconsin state fairs 
was tliero a larger or better display of fruits and flowei-s tliaii 
was on cxliibition' at Hie state fair Iield flio week of September 
8-12j lt)02. Each exliibitor did his best to outdo bis ncigli- 
ixir exbibitors, and each deserves ci-oditfor tlio cure aiid at- 
tention given to his display. 

One of the more recent exhibitors was Mr. Siiuiiter, of ilid- 
diotoii, Wisconsin, who had a largo display of grapes. ILis 
display consisted of about tifty plates of tweaity-two varieties. 

W. J. Jloyle, of Yorkville, was there with his show of pears 
and some tino apeeiuieua of apples. 

Mi-s, Kt^rt lianieey, of iJaraboo, without doubt had.tlie' 
best e.xlubit of apples in tlie amateur class and a glance at 
tlie awards will show lier record. 

George J. Jeffrey, of iiilwaukee, pi'obably had tlie largest 
nimibor of plat«i on llie shelves. His display contained over 
four hiuidred plates of apples, plums, grapes and pears. For- 
ty-fivo varieties of pears wero shown by him, ^ 

J. S- Palmer,- of Baraboo, had over 150 plates of apples of 
forty varieties. While Mr. Palmer's display was not as large 
as some, it made up in quality and gonorat appeai-anoe of fruit, 

J, L. Scliultz, of Lake Mills, was a new exhibitor. His fruit 
was never before on exhibition. It was tastily arranged and 
attracted much attention from all passers by. This display con- 
sisted of fifty plates of some forty varieties. 

Kelloy Brotliers, of Mineral .Point, made a cixxlitable show- 
ing of apples. 

Otlier exhibitors in the auLateur class were: B. C, Ingor- 
soll, of Prospi^t; W. S. liager, W. Dcpero; Edward Granger, 
Calhoun and A. L. Kleeber, Keedsburg, 

In diQ profe.'wional class, the old-time exhibitors wei-e on hand 
witli their usual fine displays. The- fruit exhibits would look 
sniiall wero it not for such men as Cbas, Ilirschingor, Wnv, Fox, 
. A. D. Barnes, and F. IF. Chappel. 

People attending the state fair know where to find tlieso,nien ; 
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iJieir faces liavo become familiar and people kn&w wliei 
find a good display of fruit 

Tlio remark' yras niado at the fair by one of the 
antlioi'itiea on bortieultiiro lliat probably no other man had done 
ao iiiueli, and was Letter aiitfiority on Kusslan varieties of ap- 
ples, tlian A. G. Tuttle, of Baralxw). Mr. Tuttio has stood by 
tlifl JJnssians and the display Iw matle at the fair demonstrates 
whotlier tliey kah bo successfully gi-owTi. He showed fifty-thi"ee 
varief.it.'s of Itussians, pn>biib]y the lai'gest number ever brauglit 
togetlier in ono exhibit, 

TIio exliibits of cut flowei-s and gi-eenhouse plants by both 
professionals and amateurs wore very tastily arranged and ad- 
mired by all passers by. In the professional exhibits of cut 
flowers, Jno. M. Bnnapl and J. S, IJ. Ringrose, of Wauwatosa, 
and John Grape, of Waukesha, In addition to those above, 
Alex. Jvlokner, of Wauwatosa, was aji exhibitor in the profes- 
sionals of gi-eenhouse plants and ilowcrs. 

In the ama.tours, Pauline Jeske made up the exhibit of green- 
liousc plants, and Mrs. L. W. Barnes, of Waupaca, Pauline 
, Jeske, of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Jno. J. Hannan, of Milwaukee, 
wore exhibitors. 

The customary exliibit of the Experiment Station was in 
place early Tuesday, and comprised ICO plates of plums and 
131 plates of apples. Of the plums, CI were named varietiee, 
and 100 wore seedlings. The latter were not equal in size to 
those shown the past two years, but presented very many prom- 
ising kinds. An iniprovoment over former exhibits was the 
grouping of tlie seedlings by meaais of which the seed pareut 
and its seedlings wore shown in separate groups, 

I wish to express my sincere tlianks to judges and exhibitors 
for their kindness and consideration shown all around. 

In 1(103, I hope to see some improveonents made in the Horti- 
cultural building, that we may receive more space, that the 
exhibita may bo shown to hotter advantaga 

J. L. Hbebst, 
S uperi n fconden t 
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FIKE ART DEPARTMENT. 

Wisconsin State Board of Agrieultui-e. 

Gentlemen: — The exhibiti&n of fine ai'ts at the fair of 1902 
was a marked iniproveinont over all pi^eceding fairs. The 
judgts gave perfect satisfaction. The paintings were especially 
good, and worthy of irnieh more space. There were several 
laigo exhibits, — tliree from other states, ■ 

. For tiiQ want of inoro room, I was obliged to hang some 
pictures over tlie casee in tlio Woman's Work departineut. Be- 
ing very Kigh, this was imsatisfaetory, and caused some com- 
plaint among the oxldbitors, wlio felt tliat tJiey were crowded 
ou.t of til© painting exliihit. 

The entire wall space in the Art Hall is none too largo for 
paintings ajid drawings. With all the space, the pictures could 
bo arran^^ in a more aVtistic manner^— -singly and colloct- 
ively— tlio general effect being much improved thereby. 

Tliere is another matter of importance, to which I reepect- 
fiilly call the attention of the board; that is: there should bo 
a place provided for storing boxes and eases in which goods 
are ^ent There were several large boxes stolen, a» wo were 
obliged to put some of them outside. Left inside, they looked 
badly, and were veiy much in the way. The spaces under tlie 
china case are always filled with wrapping papers, baskets and 
snisaller articles used by exhibitors in hajidling their goods. 

There is a grooving tendency among oxliibitors to send their 
exhibits to tho superintendent to bo unpacked, and at tlio close 
of tlie fair, packed and re-shipped,- — often to other fairs. The 
handling of china and pictures rrajuires a vast amount of care- 
ful work, the many details connected with it also require very 
careful attention. I am pleased to report tliat nothing was lost, 
atrayt^d, or broken. 

More wall space for paintings, and a store-rooin are the urgent 
neods of the Fine Arts department at present. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs. Ciiari.es A. Scott, 

Superinteiideiiit. 
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WOMAN'S WOIIK DEPARTMENT. 

To tlie Wisconsin State Boaid of Agriculture. 

Geiitloinen: — Tlic numiber of sxliibits in. Woman's Work was 
pmbably as largo as at any previous fair; in somie classes, I 
know it was larger, but there was quite a marked tendency 
toward showing smaller articles, and tlios© of finer workmanr 
ship, causing some to infer tliat the exhibit was not as large 
as in fomior years. 

I heard some fanlt found that jioople from outside our state 
were allowed to exliibit. urging lhat it was a state fair for our 
people only, but I can see no objection, as long as the rule ex- 
tends to otlier departments. 

One tiling I would call attention to, is tlio growing tendency 
of exhibitors to send their exhibits to the sujMjrintendont, and 
a note witli tliomi like this: "At close of fair please repack 
my goods, and sliip at once, as 1 wish to send them to anotlior 
fair," etc. !N'o\v, this entails a good deal of extra work, aa well 
as considerable expense, as it requires our staif of assistants 
to remain on duty a longer time. 

The skylight in the Art Hall leaked badly during the stonii 
early in the week of the fair, endangering the safety of exliibits. 
Mary E. Cjiadwick, 

Superintendent. 



MACIIINEHY DEPARTMENT. 

To the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture. 

Gentlemen: — It is with pleasui-e that I can report- to you 
that the exhibit in this department for the year 1902 exceeds 
that of any previous year in point of nimilxtr and class of 
exhibits. Following is a brief list of exhibits end persons in 
charge : 

Appleton Mfg. Co., Batjivia, III, T. Howard, exhibit/ir, feed 
cutter, wind mills, sweep jiowers, and gas engines. 
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Eoaenthal Kiisker Co., Greenfield, Wis., A. L, Hamburg, 
oxhibitfvr, com hiiskers. 

Tli&maa Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio, .T. A. Collins, exhib- 
itor, drills and seeders. 

Smith & Pomeroy, Kalamazoo, Mich., T". W. Metzger, ex- 
hibitor, ivind mills, 

Deere & Maiisiir Co., Moline, 111,, Giis Arons, exhibitor, . 
huskors, 

Columbus Buggy Co., Colvmibus, Ohio, S, Davidson, ex- 
hibitor, carriages. 

J. I. Case Plow Co., Eaeine, Wis., Clas. Knoblock, exhib- 
. ifor, plows, harrows, and cultivators. 

American Steel &' Wire Co., Chicago, 111., A. W. Wellman, 
exhibitor, ^vire fences 

F. W. Moldonhaticr, Oconomowoc, Wis., piimps, 

Anderson Carriage C-o., Detroit, Mich., Geo. Seeger, exhib- 
itor, carriages. 

■ J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Kacine, Wis., Larkin, 
exhibitor, threshers and engines. 

S. D. Burke Co., Madison, Wis., -T. W. Hcrrington, exhib- 
itor, carriages. 

Advance Tlireshcr Co. Madison, Wis., A. M. Fi-ish, exhib- 
itor, threshers and engines. 

Dowagiac Mfg. Co., Dowagiac, Mich., W. TI. Messenger, 
exhibitor, drills and seeders. 

Petrie, Ellittt & Herrington, Madison, Wis., carriages, wag- 
. ons, wind injlls, and farm implements. 

A. Puchs & Rons, K]izal)ethtown, Pa., IT. X. lliesey ox- 
liibitor, lawn swings, stock tanks, and fanning mills. 

John Dorsoh & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., L. -T. Dorscli, exhib- 
itor, machinery and carriages. 

C. P. & J. Lawson, Milwaukee, Wis., gas engines. 

Champion Potato Mch. Co., Hammond, Ind., Otto Knoezer, 
exhibitor, potato diggers. 

South Pcnd Chill Plow Co., Soutli Pcnd, Ind., A. J. Dorsch, 
exhibitor, plows, cultivators, and potato diggers. 
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Wisconsin Com Feeder Co., Madison, Wis., II. W. Main, 
exhibitor, com feeders. 

Racino Wagan & Carriage Co., Racine, Wis., Hall & Foab, 
exhibitors, carriages, 

0. H. Kelly Mfg. Co., Iowa City, la., M. H. O. Williams, 
exhibitor, separators. 

Thos. C. Williams, Randolph, Wis,, John Dumphy, exhib- 
itor, painters scaffold. 

Iowa Grinder & Stoam Works, Waterloo, la., L. F. Potter, 
exhibitor, sweep grinders. 

Stolp & Lutte.r, Milwaukee, Wis., E. Stolp, exhibitor, car- 
riages, wagons, and farm,' implements. 

Janney, Mfg. Co., Ottumiva, la., B. M. Wib, exhibitor, 
buskers. 

Oviatt Wagon Co., Lansing, Mich., A. C. Clarke, exhibitor, 
wagons. 

Belle City Mfg. T'o., Racine, Wis., feed cutters. 

Reeves & Co., Columbns, Ind., H. P. Kane, exliibitor, 
threshers. 

Safety Shredder Co., K^ew Castle, Ind., F. M. Clarke, ex- 
liibitor, shredders and engines. 

Avery Mfg. Co,, Peoria, Til., A. D. Knolt, exhibitor, thresh- 
er engines, wagons and cultivators. 

Fricke, T. M. Co., Waynesboro, Pa., Robt. Walker, exhib- 
itorj llireshors, 

AitJierican Harrow Co., .Detroit, Jlich., A. F. Manning, ex- 
hibitor, cultivators, harrows, and manure spreaders. 

Ilarworth & Sons, Decatur, 111,, G. T'. Towne, grain drills. 

Stavor Carriage Co., Chicago, 111., J. J. Baker, exhibitor, 
carriages. 

Milwaukee Rico Mch. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., A. F. Schuer, 
exhibitor, gas engines. 

A. "VF. Stevens & Co., Marinette, Wis., H. M. Hardgrove, 
exhibitors, Uireshers, engines, and buskers. 

Fuller & Johnson, Madison, Wis., H. G. Rinder, exliibitor, 
farm implements and carriagee, 

Jacob Straub, Kamelsport, Wis., gravel loading machine. 
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Wisconsin Foundry & Sttel Works, Codar Grove, Wis., J. 
Gungors, exhibitor. 

Dallnmn Cooper Sitpply Oo.,, Fond du I.-ae, Wis., A, C, 
Ballman, exhibitor, clod crushers, huskers, strackors, and en- 
gines. 

Luther Eros. Oo., Milwaukee, Wis., C. J. Luther, exhibitor, 
sickle gi-inders." 

B.'P. Williams, enry. 111., W. E. White, exhibitor, patent 
gates. 

Deere & Co., Moline, 111., S. M. Gantz, exhibitor, full line 
farm machinery. 

Monitor Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., G. A. Heatli, exhib- 
itor, drills and seeders. 

J. B. Rowell & Co., Menominee Falls, Wis!, W. T. Camp, ex- 
liibitor, feed cutters. 

Moline Wagon Co., Moline, 111., J, H. Gibler, exhibitor, -wag- 
Collins Plow Co., Qunicy, III., J. A. Farmar, exhibitor, two 



Gemmer Mfg. Co., Marion, Ind., W. M. Hale, exhibitor, gas 
engines. 

Sulky Disc Harrow Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., H. S. Howard, 
exhibitor, disc harrows. 

Satley Mfg. Co., Springfield, 111., M. O. Smitli, exliibitor, 
Satley stacker. 

Jolmson & Feld, Itacinc, Wis., Geo. W. Wild, exhibitor, fan- 
ning mills. 

Hai't-Parr Co., Charles City, Iu>, C. Z. Wise, e.xhibifor, gas 
engines. 

Racine Polo & Spring C-o., Kacine, Wis., W. S. Morey, ex- 
hibitor, carriages, poles and springs, 

Wisconsin Carriage Co., Janeeville, Wis., F. Vandcrwater, 
exhibitor, carriages. 

Chas. A. Stickney Co., St. Paul, Minn., C. A. Stickney, ex- 
hibitor, gas en^nes. 

Force Feed Lubricating Co., Milwaukee, T. P. Carter, ex- 
hibitor, lubricators. 
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Galo Mfg. Co., Alhion, Mich., E. T. I^assot, cxliibitor, farm 
implfiments. 

Smalloy !Mfjr. Or>., Manitowoc, Wis., Kcllv, exhibitor, frcd 
out tors. 

ITirsch Eros., ^rilwanliop, 0. .T. TTirsch, exhibitor, full Rno 
fanii implemont^. 

S. I. Alien Co., riiilndolphia, L. B. Jones, exhibitor. Planet 
Jr. goods. 

J. L. Owens Co., Mimieapolis, Minn,, J. J. Owens, exhibitor, 
fanninfif mills. 

Milwaukee Hay Tool Co., JfilwaiilvCP, Wis., Rproat, exliibi- 
tor, hiisttora and feed entters. 

Prank nartiachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis., T. J. Stangel, ex- 
hibitor, farm, machinery. 

Da\-id Bradley Mfg. Co., Bradley, 111., E. W. Clarke, exhib^ 
itor, hay presses. 

Van Bmnt & Wilkins, Horicon, Wis., G, L. Dallorst, ex- 
hibitor, grain drills. 

Sehocmer Bros., Milwaukee, F. Rchoemer, exhibitor, carbor- 
ator. 

Pago Woven Wire Eence Co., Adrian, Mieh., F. P. Publes, 
exhibitor, Avire fence. 

Kemp Mamiro Spreader, North Lake, Wis., Wm. B. II. 
Kerr, exliibitor, manure spreader. 

Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., G. W. Clark, ex- 
hibitor, wire fence. 

Janesville Machino Co., Janesville, Wis., A. ?f. ITealey, 
exhibitor, farm mnchinerj'. 

Auehor Ec-ncc Co., MilwauTcec, Wis., E. D. Riglice, exhibi- 
tor, ^vwven wire f 01 ice. 

Lamb Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., O. F. Bliss, exhibitjir, wire 
fence. 

Sclby, Starr & Co., I'ooria, III., C. A. Pattci-son, exhibitor, 
grain drills and seeders. 

Kitselman Bros., Mnncie, Ind., AI Bai-ber, exhibitor, wire 
fence. 

Stolp & Lnttor, Milwaukee, T. Stolp, exhibitor, carriages, 

DigilizeuovCoO^IC 
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L. B. Baker Mfg. Co., Racine^ Wis., Haatinga, exhibitor, lad- 
ders. 

Stoughton Wagon Co., Stouglitoii, Wis., Jas. Rice, exhibitor, 
wagons and sleighs, 

Wagner & Hastir, Hinkley,. 111., L. E. Davis, manure 



Sprague TTmbrella Co., Norwalk, Ohio, C. M. Ballard, car- 
riages. 

Martin Stauglin, Milwaukee, Wis., plows." 

Alex Klokner, Milwaukee, Wis., feed cookers. 

J. Thompson & Son, Beloit, Wis., Pratt, exhibitor, Ejas en- 
fjines. 

Twin City Washer Co., Minneapolis, Minn., W. W. Tatro, 
exhibitor, wasliing machines. 

Universal Coupler Co., Madison, J. G. Ka.nouso, exhibitor, 
wind mill couplings, 

Tho-Bartli Mfg. Co., Milwaukee^ lifting jacks and elevators. 

Milwaukee Madiine Co., Milwaukee. 

Fish Bros. Wagon Co., Racine, Wis,, J, O. Weatherbj, ex- 
hibitor, wagons. 

Van Schaiek Husker, Walwoit... (Vis., Wra. Van Schaick, 
exhibitor, gas engines and busker. 

Many thanks to the management for assistance rendered the 
dcpartnifut, also exhibitors and agents f<H' interest taken tn 
make their exhibits complete. 

Yours respectfully. 

Jam. E. Seaveu, 

Superintendent. 



SPEED DEPARTMENT. 

To the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture, 

Gentlemen:- — I bog to submit the following report of tlie De- 
partment of Speed, for the fair of 1902, 

The following piirses were offered: 
13 
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ST.iKlO RACKS. 

2:35 Trot, Puree 

2:25 Trot, Purse 

2 : 15 Trot, Purse 

2 : 30 Pace, Purse 

2:20 Pace. Purse ._ 

2:15 Pace, Purse 



2:40 Trot, Purse . 
2:22 Trot, Purse . 
2:18 Trot, Purse ■ 
2:35 Pace, Purse . 
2:17 Pace. Purse . 
2:11 Pace, Purse . 



$1,000 


00 


1,000 


no 


1,000 


00 


1*000 


00 


1.000, 


00 


l.OOO 


00 


$600 00 


700 00 


700 


00 


eoo 


00 


- 700 


00 


700 


00 



Rt'XNIXf; iiACKS. 

One-half mile and repeat (Wisconsin horses), Purse $200 00 

Three-fourths mile and repeat (open) , Jurse 300 00 

One mile dash (open) , Purse 200 00 

One and one-eighth mile dash (open). Purse 200 00 

Horses entered, and started, in tho several races, as foUo^vs: 

Horses Horses Horses 
ofltered. drawn, started. 

2 : 35 Trot 20 4 G 

2 : 25 Trot 29 4 7 

2:15 Trot 14 G 

2:30 Pace 19 3 3 

2:20 Pace 25 3 e 

2:15 Pace 21 8 3 

2: 40. Trot 16 8 

2:22 Trot 11 7 

2 : 18 Trot 11 8 

2:35 Pace 10 4 

2:17 Pace 13 6 

2:11 Pace 18 8 

One-half mile luhulng race 5 4 

Three fourths mlie running race 5 3 

One mile dash 7 7 

One and one eighth mile dash 6 6 

TJijrt.y-txyo horses wen? suspended, 
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Br. F. E. Stone, of Milwaukee, was employed as starting 
judge. Messra. E. W, Barnard, Palmer L Clark, H. D. 
Steuerwald, J. W. Swansbroiigh, and John Callahan acted as 
"timers," and J, L. Haney, Ilarvcy Bills, D. K. Zinimerrajin, 
Edwin W. TUtto, 0. 0. Bates, -T. A. Collin, and W. C. Robbins 
were ''judges." 

I am under obligations tx> these several gentlomiein, for their 
pfficieiit assifitanee. 

The a^r^ato amount, paid for races, is as follows: 

For trotting and pacing J9,610 00 

For running races 655 00 

$10,365 00 

We received in entry fees |b',85e 25 

From score card priviiege , 100 00 

And there ts due from suspensions. 1,062 50 



(8,273 75 



The results of tlio several races will be foimd in department 
of "Award of Premiums," in anotlier part of this report. 
Respectfully submitted, 

C. G. Wilcox, 

Superintendent 

DEPARTMENT OF GATES. 

To the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture, 

Gentlemen : — ^I herewith eiibmit my report of expenses of De- 
partment of Gates, for year 1902 : 

J. P. Flanders (13 70 

William Huck 6 00 

B. H. Clough 8 00 

D. R. Morrisey ,. 6 00 

C. J. Tempers 13 OO 

John Plucker 15 60 

Charles Pearson 15 55 

A. H. Hitchcock . 13 45 

Elmer Burdeau 15 60 
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AnUine Peters 16 80 

Arthur Cleveland 15 96 

George Jones 20 72 

Walter Dudy 15 80 

Robert Hall 20 73 

Henry Green 18 35 

G. W. Burnelde 17 73 

John Monette 15 40 

Robert Vickery 20 10 

John Coleman 6 00 ■ 

M. C. Welton 12 00 

Carl HusB 15 80 

R. O. Wedgwood 24 80 

Charles Cox ' 16 60 

Total : . . . (341 70 



Respectfully Submitttxl, 

D.wiD Edge WOOD, 

Superiii tetidci 1 1. 



SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS. 



To tlio Wisconsin State Board of Apiculture, 

GiMit-lctiK'ii: — Daving l)eMi appniutcd, under ymir rules, Iiv 
your ]>rewdont^ to tlie position of Kupi'.pintondr-iit of Gi-ounds, I 
l>o^ to subitiit Hie following report of iny wfirk: 

On tilt! first, of May, I had the manure, ^vith whicL tlie iiiiU' 
track ]iad bo^sn covortid during tlie winter, removed, and finislicd 
leveling and ftaiciiiff the new one half mile track. 

This work eniploywl threo or four men, for about three 
weeks. 

Niithing furtlier was done until the first week in Amzust, 
when tho work of jH-epai'iiig for the fair wsis taken np. 

The tinio of tlio fair groimds team was practically entirely 
taken up in track work, this being necessary in order to koo.]i 
the two tracks in good shaix- for the use of the largo number of 
hoi-sea at tho grounds this year. 
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I had the roofa of the horse and cattle bams repaired, and 
built a new horse barn built, — -a duplicate of those previously 
erected. Tliia bam cost $1,070.00. 

I also fixed over dining hall, repaired fences, cleaned ditches, 
nieiidod sidewalks, mowed w'oeda, graded street from main en- 
trance to'nortli end of grand stand, .and covered same with 
crushed rock, relaid water pipe, mowed grass, and in a general 
way_ was prepared for the fair. 

After the fair, by your instructions, I cleaned up the grounds, 
took up water pipes and stored themi in the buildings, fixed up 
fences around tracks. bn>keji down by the large crowd of people 
during tlie fair. 

I bog to report tliat the water supply secans to be gradually 
failing, and tliat it will be necessary to pi"ovide some other 
sourcp of supply before another fair. 

The large bridge in tiie track, at north end of same, is badly 
rotted and will have to be rebuilt the coming season. 

Tlie side walks from the main gate to the grand stand, and 
from grand stand to tlte Northwestern ticket ofBce are badly 
rotted, and should be replaced. 

The roofs o£ the horse and cjittlc bams, though i-epairetl tliis 
year, must soon bo newly shingled. 

I have collcete*!, and turned ,f)ver to the Seerotary — 

From rent of stalls J399 a". 

Prom rent of pasture 209 00 

From sale of wood, manure, etc 19 50 



Total (627 73 

There remains due from t!ie Milwaukee Driving club, for 
rent of stall, $135.00. Trusting that my labor oij grounds may ■ 
meet your appnwal. . 

Most i-cspectf ully, 

Geo. G. Cox, 
Superintendent of Grounds. 
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REPORT OF MARSHAX. 

To the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture, 

Gontlenicn : — I heg to submit tlie followinjf report of Mar- 
shal's J^epartnient for the. year 1902. 

The total oxpeiise of tliis (iepartniemt was $^38.35.. This 
aiaoimt includes pay of mar shal, two assistants, all police for 
grounds and fences, night watchmen, and watchmen in all the 
main buildings, as well as paying for the care of grand stand, 
ladies' closets, care of flags,, and the use of six horses, three for 
niarshfli and assistants, and three for the use of police or fence 
guard, placed on tlie outside of grounds. I tliink the use of 
mounted police for tliis purpose, an improvemjent upon old 
method^ and well worth the extra cost. 

No trouble occurred in this department, in the porfonnance 
of its work. 

Wo were ably assisted by a detachment of city police, and I 
am sure the board will join with me in extending to the cliief 
of police of Milwaukee, and the sergeant and men with, him, our 
thanks for the viw etticieiit service wliicli thv.y gave us, during 
fair week. 

.R(!M]>i«-tfH)ly, 

Gko. G. Cox, 

Maralial. 

DEPARTMENT OR TR.ANSPORTATION AND 
FORAGE. 

I'raiinporiatiot). 

Received for teiuniug privilege, 

John Miller $8 00 

B. Barfiis 8 00 

E. Neeb 8 00 

J. De Grout o 00 

Frank Schulte 8 00 

Mr. Morse 8 00 

Total J48 00 
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T'liore wei-e no ex[)eiises and this amount is carried to Porage 
Jlivision. 

Fortige. 

Till' (lii.ily rwciitlj* frinu sale of forajre waa as follows: 

Sept. fi. Cash (39 80 

Sept. 7. Cash 71 00 

Sept. 8. Cash 39 11' 

Sept. 0. Cash 48 52 

Sept. 10. Cash : .v 40 69 

Sept. 11. Cash 70 62 

Sept. 12, Cash S28 61 

Sept. 13. Cash 45 08 

Sept. 20. Cash 3 00 

Oct. 4. Cash 11 BO 

Kroin Transportation Div 48 00 

Total S945 93 

Tlio (iisbiirseiiK^ntK wore as fftllows: 

Sept. 7. Book for Department accounts $ 62 

Sept. 7. BUIs, ripple 1 bS 

Sept. 7. Telephone message 20 

Sept. 7. Telephone message 20 

Sept. 7. Telegrams 1 12 

■ Sept. 7. Denzer, cabbage 5 00 

Sept. 8. A. L« Feber, feed 50 00 

Sept, 8. Deniei^ tfabbage 7 20 

Sept. 8. Hart, cabbage 45 

Sept. 8. John Miller, cabbage 2 00 

Sept. 8. Jos. Marks, cabbage ■. 6 00 

Sept. 9. Denzer, cabbage 8 00 

Sept. 9. C. li. Dana, straw 45 80 

Sept. 9, P. Book, beets 5 20 

Sept. 10. Denaer, cabbage 12 00 

Sept. 10. YoungbJodt. straw 39 25 

Sept. 11. Denzer, cabbage 8 00 

Sept. 11. Denzer, cabbage 9 60 

Sept. 1 1. A. I.e Feber, feed .■ 85 00 

Sept. 12. Barfus, teaming 2 00 

Sept. 12. McKerrow, overcharge 1 GO 

Sept. 12. F. Hohl, cabbage 13 40 
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Sept 12, Ijee, teed returned 1 40 

Sept. 13. J. R. Fleming, team 2 00 

Sept. 13. A. Le Feber, feed 333 89 . 

Sept. 13. John Le Feber, Supt 7B 00 

Sept. 13. E. Le Feber, Aest. Supt 31 50 

Sept, 13. A. a. Buckingham, help 16 00 

Sept. 14. W. N. Cornwall, hay 20 00 

Sept. 14. Geo. Douvllle, help 23 50 

Sept. 14. Geo. Le Feber, use of horse 13 00 

Sept, 14. O. W. Paine, team 30 00 

Sept. 21. Peter Book, hay 27 8C 

Oct. 4. A. Le Feb^r, feed U hi 

Total J945 93 

Feed Furnished Free. 

To cattle, eheep, and swine barns, 32,595 n>s. of straw $85 05 

To Are department, feed, etc 4 86 

Total - J89 91 

i{<?spectf iilly submitted, 

John Le Febek, 

S uperi n tiin<lc n t. 

IIEPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PRIVILEGES. 

Received from dining hall and lunch counters, rent. . • (1,062 00 

Received from rentals to shows, etc , 527 00 

Received from all other sources 764 50 

Total »2,353 BO 

An itemized ro^xvrt »£ tho receipts of my departmonf, is filp<l 
with the secretary'. 

Ytturs very truly, 

S. D. Hdbbard, 

Superintendent. 
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ASRIUULTCRAL MASS CONVENTION. 

Senate Oluuii'bor, Madison, Wis., February 5 and 6. 



iroriiiiig Sessfmi, Felmiars- .1, 1902, 

I resident Jlclit'rrow in tlie chair. 

The Chairman: We will open onr meeting this morning in 
a<!ccfrJance with the printed program I>y first taking up tlie sub- 
ject "Growing Farin Vegetables." This anbjcet will be pre- 
sented fo yon by Mr. Delbert Utter of Caldwell, Kaeine county, 
a man who follows this business on. hfa fann. I trust that when 
-Mr. Utter lias ojieiiot] this subject, you will be r<'a.dy with a 
hirge nundicil of qiicntitMis, l)ccausc the lM«t i>art uf tlicso niie<'t- 
ings is the question anil answer part, 

I now hike jdwisuiv in introducing toyn.u Mr. T'ttcr, 

GROWING FARM VEGETABLE. 

■ Mr. Utter: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The subject 
assigned me, when compared with the other questions that will 
romo I)eforc this meeting, might aeenr U» many of you of little 
■injtortance, yet I think yon will admit that the farmer's garden 
should receive more attention than it does. From a financial 
standpoint there is no part of tho farm that is as profitable. 
One half-acre planted to vegetables and fruit well cared for, will 
nay more money into tlie common fund than any three acres of 
the average farm crops, and besides these food products are 
necessary to tho well-being of our families. Doubtless the 
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farmers' taljles are l)etter supplied than those of any other class, 
with the starchy foods and swe&te ; but the housewife recognizes 
the importance also of a \'cgcfal>lB diet. She knows that her 
(thiidren need it. While the farmer or the stiickiiiaii will teJl 
yoii how to grow a calf and will talk tq yon aho-iit a hahiiieed 
ration, he seems to think very little of what is necessary for the 
growth of his children. I Ix^Iiove, from my obaejwatiou, ttiat 
those who have gardens are apt to take more pains in tidying np 
their premises. Their front yai-tis have a better appearance. 
They perhaps own a lawn imowor, and the back yards arc kept 
cleaner.' 

AVhat are some of the disadvantages attending vegetable 
ga.rdening? As ii rale the vt^etable garden lias been jdanted 
as such year after year, and the ground has beoinic hard ; and 
as a rule it is so located that you cannot work a horse on it. I 
think it is well to select a piece of groiind for this use of such 
form! as to allow working it with a, horse, and get it away from 
shrubs or trees, as the roots of these rob the soil. Again we-are 
troubled in most fanners' gardens by the pouUiy, andt I think 
the garden should be protected by a chicken tight feuce. 

As far aa ttie condition of the soil im the gardcii is concemeil, 
it can be largely controlled by use of manure to lighten it u]>, 
and, if you have access to muck or poai. beds, two or three iiieheM 
of such loam' drawn onto the gai-don will improve the condition 
o-f the soil wonderfully, and beneiite will last five to eeight 
years. In preparing the garden for planting, first use a spad- 
ing or disc liarrow, then plow, following with a leveler and har- 
row, leaving the ground finn but in fine tiltli and condition. 
Small garden see<]s require a. more careful preparation of sffil 
than the ordinary farm see<ls. And we nee<.l good gai'deii t'Hiis, 
— a wheel hoe and seeder and some smaller tools. 

I would say that may varieties of vegetables can be grown to 
advantage that are not generally raisetl, varieties thathave longer 
seasons than the average vi^K't-able. This is so witli asparagus, 
which in the city market is very popular. It has a long season, 
(roniing very early ; and if the beds are properly treated and cared 
for itJ will last a life time. We should select a part of tlie 
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garden where there is no danger of grass working in. Manure 
heavily and plow and pulverize deeply ; plow out furrows five 
feet apart Set one-year-old plants 18 iii(;lies apart in the row 
and fifty wiJl be enough fen- any family. Set so that the cro^viis 
will be four to six inches Ma-vr the surface, filling two or -three 
inches at time of planting and then continuing filling in as 
plants grow, until the ground is level. Keep up continual cul- 
tivation during the whole growing season(by the way, this bed 
should not be cut for use until the third season) and allow it 
to make its full growth during the whole season, only not allow- 
ing it to go to seed. There are two ways of preventing the 
m!ed from, dropping onto the groimd and swxling. It can bo , 
done by cutting out the sprouts that bear aooil before tliey drop, 
or cut all the tops as stHin as they begin to turn yellow and bum 
themi After the third' yeiir yon can commence to cut for use, 
and then cut everj-thing just aa soon as it is of right height. If 
you let here and there a sprout grow wp, in a little while you 
will have nothing but spindling sprouts. Cut everything. You 
can continue this' cutting for at least six weeks. 

We do not get tho best results vnth lettuce for the reason that 
it is sowed so tliick tiiat it stops its gi-owth. This is the tniublfl 
with many of our small vegetables.. 

We can forward gai'deiu crops by using a. hof-bed. While a 
Iiot-bed may not be advisable for the average farnier, I think in 
most any community thei'e are tivo or three fanners who would 
l>e glad to miake hot-beds if they could be patronized by otJier 
farmers. Lettuce, celery, cauliflower, t,omat<",fB and cabbage 
can be forwarded in this way. Especially does this ajiplv to 
tomatoes. Wo t:an have theuij three weeks ciirlier by this jirocess 
and they are of better quality. Ti> many hrt'alitirs in this iitate 
very few tomatoes ripen. 

My method is to make a frame six feet wide by nine to twelve 
feet long. I use sash three by six feet. AVe niako this frame 
so tliat it is movable; 18 inches high on back and twelve inches 
in the front with sloping ends, and where the sash join together 
on tho frame -^ve put a two-by-Uvo rafter. This is held. together 
and made strong at the cuniers by using two-by-four post.s, let- 
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ting them extend three or four inches below the frame. These 
frames can be removed when we are through using them, as sta- 
tionary hot-beds are unsightly things in the garden. 

In forming the hot-bed we use coarse nuajiure. If there is 
not a good deal of coarse material in it, mix in sonio coarse hay 
f>r straw and thi-ow into .loose pile. When it heats n]> anu 
steams it is ready for use in the bed. 

In selecting a location for this bed we-should choose a placa 
on the south side of a barn or fence, in liio warmest place we can 
find, and if well drained it is well to dig out a_part, making it a 
foot larger each way then the frame. Tlion commence filling 
tlio manure in the pit, ahd it should bo just moist enough to pack 
down well. Tlii-ow im three or f(^ur inches of manure and pack 
liywn firmly, cxmtinuing until you have 18 indus in depth. Sot 
frame on top and fill in about six inches more inside the frame 
and bank up on the outside with the mianure to keep the heat in- 
Then place tho eash on the frame and it will commence heating 
at once, but it is not safe to sow seeds for five or six days, as we 
wish tho rank heat to work off. Open tlie sash during the 
liottest part of the dav. After four or five days eovei- witli 
two or three incliea of soil. While you can sow tJie seeds im- 
mediately in this soil, I think it is best to use flats. I use flats 
of the dimensions of 16 inches wide, 4 inelira deep and three 
or four feet long. This is a convenient, size to handle, and in 
tliese flats use a compost of garden soil, sand, leaf mould and 
rotten mianure. We put this into the flats and firm well, filling 
within three-fourths of an inch of the top. We sow the seeds 
in rows in, these flats. I would say that, the seeds do not need 
to bo 80MT1 as deeply in the hot bed as outdoors, just deep 
enough to gemjinate. The soil in the hotbed will dry out very 
quickly if not protected, and we protect by covering them over 
with gunny sacking or light cotton cloth, and we. do that before 
watering. Then we can sprinkle on^ top of thi^ cloth and it will 
not wash out. the seeds. Keep this covering on until the seeds 
be^n to terminate. Lift the covering two or three inches and 
leave it another day ; then shade the glass during the hottest part 
of the day. During this period the hot-bed will have to be aired 
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as the heat will lise too higli. The hoat should uot rise over 90 
ilcgrets and there sliould be a night temperature of 60 degrees. 

Tranaplani:! into larger flats, as soon as the second loaves are 
fltarted. One advantage of flats is tliat you can move tlieja 
into the honso or outbuilding that is wa.nn enough to work in, 
while transplanting. In the second transplanting w-e put more 
soil on the IxhIs in hot house and transplant to tlienv. At tho 
last transplant i II ;;, plant into a oold frame, which is much the 
same as the hot house frauuo described, except that we have n': 
twttom heat. We use simply good soil. It is well to provide 
that with a cloth cover. There is a cover that is advertised for 
the purpose wliich is inijiei-vions to crater, but in a small way it 
is as well to use the cotton cloth, making a frame the same size 
as glass sash in hot-bed an<l stretching the elotb over tightly. If 
it is not stretcbcl it will sag. Cover tliis witli a preparation v.i 
raw lineeed oil and ejigs (two wel! beaten ef!^ to one pint of 
oil) that will keep tlie heat in and will shed the water. Put 
this on with a brush. Yon can make a hotlied tho first of April 
ajid use tho cloth for a cover instead of glass. When you trans- 
l>lant the last time iii the cold frame, flio plants shculd be at 
IcasS four inches apart and sliould bo grown at a low tem.jiera- 
tiire, giving air each day. 

I have l>een very succesufiil in nwing a hotlied fur starting 
nii'lons. AlHiut the hiiit of April or first of ,\liiy is early mi^uirli 
t" st4irt these, ("se fn-sii heated nuiiMire in the Iwds, iin.l on 
tht^o place inverte<l .sods alumt six inclie.s stpian' and tlirer 
inches tliick for uieli hill. We place the^c on the fresh manure, 
and plant at oneo. Plant five or six seeds in each hill and keep 
closed until tlio .'^eods start. They will stand an inmiense 
amount of heat when spnmting, — i;JO to 140 degrees will m.t 
injure them. Af^ sixm as they an* out of the ground they will 
nci^l a litth' airing. They will make ni]>:d gn)wtli. T huv<; 
had thenii out of ihe f^ronnd ill four days. All the seeds will 
germinate and while it seems a tiresome ji:b, it is not so ex[)ens- 
ivo as it scemB. I planted last year two and <ine-half acres. ■ 
When they ai-e transplanted they are far enough jihmg in tho 
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season so the bugs mil not ingiire themi, — there is nothing to 
injure thera after that time. 

In tho cultivation of ganicn plants, as soon as the plants a.re 
through tho ground we should coiiuiiencG caring for them, — 
going through with a horse cultivator, if possible. Keep tlie 
gi'ound always loose and friable. (Jultivato once a week and 
continue this cultivation right along. 

We have in the garden, perhaps, more insects to contend witli ■ 
than in our farm crops. We have the striped bug on cueunir 
bei-s, melons, etc. While I have tried very many advertised 
remedies for these, I have found none better than; the ordinary 
land plaster. Tliero is nothing they %vill e«t that will ^loison 
thein. You can only drive them away and rid the plants of 
them. For cabbage worms, etc., Paris green, used before cab- 
bage begins to head is a safe and reliable remedy. 



The Chair: We will enter into a disciission of this sub- 
ject, and there are many points on the fanner's garden which 
Jfr. I'ttcr has not touched, but I think there are people enough 
liero to touch all sides. I^t us have questions and suggestions 
along this line. 

Mr. Convey : Mr. Utter stated as to' the cutting of asparagus, 
that he cut it after the third year. 

Mr. Titter: During tho third year. 

Mr. Ames: What did the gentleuiam miean by a "muck 
bed?" 

Jlr, Utter: Any marshy soil, ivliether it is peat or niuek, — 
anything that Jias ■\-egetalilc uTattor. The idea is to get the veg- 
otable matter. 

Mr. Ames: At what size do you plant these melons form; the_ 
hot-beil to tho open soll'i 
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Mr. Titter: From four to ten iiielies, — not less tliaa four. 
It is usually wlien they are beginning to run. They arc per- 
fectly safe to transplant in the sod. Before the transplanting 
thfi tMMls should Ivo thoroughly saturated with water. Thoro 
should he eiumgli inoistur*^ in the sod to cany the plant for a. 
\\-cek of very dry weather. 

Mr. Ames: .Do yon have tho sod as ti*udor as possible? 

Mr. Utter: The quality of the sod should he nearly sandy 
loam. 

Question : A hhic gi'ass sod ? 

Mr. Utter: Yes. 

Question: Or just whatever ^-ou find? 

Mr. Utter: Not mfueh depends on quality of sot! and if it 
has hceii well fertilized it is better. 

Jfr. McKerow : Yon look for the richest spi>t in the pasture ?" 

]ilr. Utter: Yes, other things being equal. 

Mr. Brigham : Can you raise squashes ? 

Mr. Utter: I had to give up growing squashes. I under- 
stand they can bo grown farther north. Last yea,r the squash 
or stink bugs even spoiled my early crookneck squashes. The 
only way to protect them is by hand picking. I know of one 
gardener who sold crookneck squashes during the whole season 
for one dollar a dozen, pi-otecting them by hand picking. It 
would have paid td hire men at $^ a day for that work, but it 
must 1)0 insistent. 

Mr. Convey: I would .like to have ilr. Utter give a more 
definite description of how to plant and raise tomatoes, both in 
producing the plant and in after treatment- 
Mr, Utter: In selecting varieties, I think the Dwarf Cham- 
pion is as good js any, where there is no danger of blight; that 
is an excellent variety and early. The Stone is excellent for a 
latea- variety. 

Mr. True: Would it be good for canning purposes ? 

Mr. Utter: Yes, the Stone is. There are some other vori- 
oties. T have never patronizefl a caniiery, and I do nSt know 
what varieties ar:?, the l)est, but I think the Stone is a popular 
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variety. I would aay for general use the Dwarf Cliampion and 
Stone are as good as vre can grow. There are new varieties in- 
troduced every year. 

Mr, Convey : How many transplanting do yon malio ? 

Mr, Utter: I would transplant jnst as soon aa the secciid 
leaves start, and put them one to two inches apart ini the row. 
And then again just as soon as thoy are beginning to stretch 
out so that they are shading the ground, transplant a second 
time and if they get the start of you it is well to clip the tips and 
then fhey will start laterals. Keep them transplantwl as oftf?« 
as they begin to stretch up. I transplant generally a third 
time, but two transplanting makes them very good. 

My method '>f transplanting into these flats is, instead of 
Hi:ak:.ng a hole for each plant, to maic a furrow aci'oss the flat, 
using _a strip a little longer than the width of the Iwx, and 
crowrling the dirt back with this and laying the plants so that 
they are against- the furrow, and then pressing the soil al(;ng 
liio whole row of those plants rathtr than planting each plant at 
a time. This makes it much moro expeditious. It takes a 
good deal of room in the cold fram© at the last planting, setting 
the plants four to six inches apart, and 1 would add that tlie 
planting is done deeper each time. They will start a new sot of 
loots along the stalk ef the plant, so you will have a very deo])- 
roote^l plants In the garden they shnnld be four to sixfict 
apart in tlie iiyw. Tbey are the most easily grown, I think, of 
any crop, 

Mr. Favill : Do yon ever put anything around them, t^^ hold 
them up ? 

Mr. Utter: I always let thorn Ho on the ground. While a 
trellis mav lie used, I think it is not practiced generally. 

T think it :s advisable for farmers to send to the see*lsnti;in ftji- 
their catalogues, not only for the pri(!e-lists of seeds, but tlu're is 
\'ery much general infoniiation in these catalogues in reg;ird to 
culture. Especially in; peas there arc improved varieties which 
are miich better than those wo have licen used to planting. The 
varietv called the Gradus is as early as anv, and excellent in 
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quality ; that, f&Jlowed by the Telephone, makes a season of sev- 
eral weeks. The pods- are four times as large in both varieties 
as the ordinary varieties. 

Sweet com is considered a very eomimon v^etable by many 
farmers. In tlie cities there are some hotels that have it dur^g 
- the entire summer and serve it every day, and amiong the best 
trade in the eitiee it is in the greatest demand. The farmers 
do not have it in the right condition for any great length of 
timie. There are only a, few days that one planting is in fit con- 
dition to eat, but by having several varieties and several plant- 
ings you can have corn in good condition for from six to ten 
weeks. 

I would advise for a very early com the Mamlni»th White 
Cory followed by t«'o plantings of tbe Orosby and Country Gen- 
tleman and the' early and late Evergreen. These are all of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Mr. Seymiour: What time do you start a. (oniato plant in the 
hot-bed ? 

Mr. Utter : About the last of March or the first of April. 
We start sometimes the middle of March. It should be about 
six or eight vreeks before the ordinary time of planting out in 
the open ground. We do not calculate to transplant tomatoes 
earlies than the 20th of May to the first of June. 

Mr. Brigham: Dd you plant the late com considerably 
later? 

Mr. TJtter : The early com I would plant as early as possible 
and tha late about the time we plant field com. 

Mr. Brigham : The middle of May ? A. Yes. I would 
naake one planting as late as the first of June, — even as late as 
the tenth of June. 

Mr. Ames : One of the worst weeds that we have to content 
with is the chee.'^e plant or mallows, and I am ashamed to say- 
that it grows, in my garden and is inclined to creep in a little 
more and m|ore._ There is no way, I guess, but to give up that 
garden patch and attempt a new one. It even gets into the 
strawl)erry beds. 
14 
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Mr. True; Wlieii tho ground is wot tfio plant can easily 
l>e pulled up with tlie roots. 

The Chair: Of necessity we make a change in the program 
and take np.as the next topic the last suhject on tho forenoon's 
iii»gratii,— "Tlio Beet Sugai' Industry." 

We have l>eeit waiting a good immy yrar.-i for Wiswmsin Ui 
get S()nio sugar inannfactiireil from Wisconsin Ixwts, Unfor- 
tiinat<?ly the e«rly financial condition of the factory started in 
this state was not right, but I am" pleased to say that now Wis- 
consin has made sugar from Wisconsin heeti. It has been suc- 
cessfully made this past season. We have here with us today 
the agriculturalist of she Wisconsin Sugar Factory, who will ad- 
di-ess yuu on the snbject of "The Beet Sugar Industry." 
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TUE BEET SUGAB INDUSTRY. 



A. F, Postel, Meiuimonee Falls. 

Now, that the factory at Menominee Falls has completed its 
first season's run, we may consider the beet sugar industry in 
Wisconsin as successfully started. This is the beginning of 
an industry which is destined to become of great importance to 
our state. 

It has been ascertained that we send $7,3000,00 in cold cash 
ouJ of this state every year with which to buy sugar, and there 
is no reason why this large amount of money should not he 
kept at home. We have a superior beet soil, favorable climatic 
conditions and an intelligent, progressive class of farmers, who 
will make beet-eulture a great success as soon as they become 
thoroughly acquainted with the raising of the crop. Hereto 
comes that our well developed dairy industry is the best possi- , 
ble basis for the beet sugar industry, in that it provides a mar- 
ket for the chief by-product of a beet sugar factory, i. e., beet 
pulp. The value of this pulp as a cattle feed has been demon- 
strated this season to the satisfaction of our beet growers who 
used and fed it intelligently. This is proven by the fact that 
the demand tor pulp exceeded the supply. 

Speaking at present of the possible supply of our home de- 
mand for sugar only, let us figure up what this would mean. 
It will mean the building of nineteen more factories, each of a 
capacity equal to that of our own Menomonee Falls factory, i, e., 
of from 500 to 600 tons of beets per day; the investment of $10, 
000,000.00 in twenty factories, which money would be largely 
expended for building material, machinery and labor employed 
in the construction of the factories. It will also mean the rais- 
ing of something like 100,000 acres of sugar beet every year by 
about 30,000 farmers who give employment to perhups tho 
same number of farm hands; it wilt mean the distribution i ~ ;.l 
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least $5,000,000.00 annually for sugar beets by the factories 
and of $1,500,000.00 for other supplies and for wages paid to 
about 4,000 employees. 

There is no doubt but ivliat the beet sugar industry in this 
state will grow steadily from now on, providing the tariff on im- 
ported sugars of every dejcnption is left undisturbed and confi- 
dence in the stability of the protective policy of our government 
is restored. Our boot sii,7ar indur^try is in its infancy and needs 
protection for at least ten years to come. If this protection is 
assured, capital wiU be willing to invest in beet sugar factories 
in such localities where the necessaiy requirements for the suc- 
cessful establishment of a factory are favorably met with. The 
main factor in deciding the establishment of a beet sugar fac- 
tory in a certain locality, will be tlie willingness of the farmers 
to raise bests, so in fact the more or less rapid development of 
the beet sugar industry in the state rests with the farmers. Yet 
there is no reason why the beet sugar industry in our state 
should not develop as fast as in our neighboring State of Mich- 
igan where eislitoon factories will be in operation next season, 
this being the fourth year since the first factory was built in 
Bay City. 

We have made a suci^essful beginning and no doubt will be 
able to achieve great success if the farmers of our state will take 
up beet-culture as willingly as did those of our neighboring 
state. One of the decided advanta;;;es the raising of a crop of 
beets offers the farmer, is the fixing of the selling price of beets 
before the seed is even planted. This eliminates the speculative 
feature from the marketing of the crop. The successful growing 
of sugar beets necessitates thorough culture and a rotation of 
crops, thereby bringing about heavier crops, diversified farm 
ing, the elevation of the status of farming in general, and last 
but not least, a consequent rise in the price of farm lands. 

That the sugar beet is the most reliable and a very- profitable 
crop for the farmer to raise, has been demonstrated this last 
season where, in spite of the prevailing dry weather, quite a 
number of our beet growers realized over $50.00 per acre from 
their crop of sugar beets. Hereto n-.usi. be added the value of 
the beet pulp, which the beet growers receive free of cliarge at 
the rate of one-half ton of pulp to one ton of iteets delivered at 
the factory, and which in the above cases amounted to another 
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$6.00 per acre, the selling value of the pulp being $1",00 per ton 
F. 0. B. factory. There is no doubt but that in tlie course of 
time the farmer will come to regard his crop of sugar beets as 
his mainstay. 

To get the best results in beet culture, it is _ necessary that 
the proper soil be chosen. A sandy loam, loam or easily tillable 
clay soil well drained and with a substantial sub-soil which will 
hold moisture well in case of a dry season, are the soils best 
adapted to beet culture. The soil must be rich, although not 
too oue-sidedly rich in organic or' nitrogenous matter; it should 
above all not be freshly manured the same spring that the 
beets are planted. The preparation of the heet soil should be- 
gin the year before the beets are planted. If beets are to 
follow small grain, remove the latter from the field as soon as 
it is cut, and pulverize lengthwise and crosswise, harrow, 
roll and harrow again. In case the pulverizer should not 
work, plow shallow, harrow, roll and harrow again lightly. 
The rolling, and harrowing combined will preserve tlie mois- 
ture in the soil if there be any, and start weeds and fallen out 
grain quickly. As soon as the field looks green with vegeta- 
tion, apply your manure, if manuring is necessary, plow it 
under, harrow, roli and haj-row again and raise another crop 
of weeds. Late in the fall plow deep, yet be careful not to 
throw much more than an inch of sub-soil on top. 

To deepen the soil sufficiently use a sub-soil plow and loosen 
the bottom o( your furrow to an additional depth of six inches 
or more. The sub-soil plow is drawn by two horses and fol- 
lows the breaking plow. The very deep stirring of the soil is 
very essential as it will enable the beet to grow down rapidly 
and draw upon the moisture and plant food of the lower strata. 

Soil prepared in this way will have a greater capacity for 
storing moisture over winter, and will produce a beet of nice 
shape with but one long, smooth root, showing no tendency of 
growing out of the ground. In case you intend to plant your 
beets on potato or corn ground, well manured in spring and 
kept free from weeds during the growing season, plow deep 
and sub-soil after the crops are harvested in tlic fall and the 
com stubble is removed from the ground. Then let the soil lie 
in the rough furrow over winter. The sub-soiling, by the way, 
should never take place in the pring, as it is very hard to pack 
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each deeply stirred soil sufficiently. It will remain too loose, 
and consequently dry out more quickly. 

The first work to be done in the spring is, to harrow the 
soil so soon as it becomes dry enougti on top and the horses 
can walk over it without leaving too hea\'y foot-prints. By 
pulverizing the soil as finely as possible on top, we preserve- 
the moisture that has been stored in it over winter, and we also 
encourage the weeds to grow. After this, harrow at least once 
a week until the time for planting arrives, which extends from 
the beginning to the end of May, the beginning of May 
preferable. 

If the soil must be plowed in spring, do so as early as the 
condition of the same will permit, but harrow, roll and harrow 
again at least once within a half day, so that the chance of 
drying out will be reduced to a minimum. Then harrow at 
least once a week as heretofore stated, until planting time 
arrives. 

To prepare the seed bed use a pulverizer, a spring tooth har- 
row or the cultivator attached to your broad-cast seeder, loosen 
the ground to a depth of from four to five inches, i. e., suffi- 
ciently- 80 as to bring the moist soil from underneath on top, 
harrow, roll and harrow in quick succession, so that the soil 
has no chance to dry rot. How often the rolling and harrow- 
ing has to be repeated you must judge for yo.irselves, but bear 
in mind, that the soil must be packeil well on top, as this will 
draw the moisture from the sub-soil to the surface and help to 
germinate tJie seed. After the last rolling, a very light harrow 
ing with the teeth of the harrow well tlnoA-n back, should be 
given so as to create a mulch on fop, in this wise preserving the 
moisture in the soil and preventing the latter from heavy crust- 
ing after a beating rain. Then plant across the harrow marks, 
north and south preferable, and don't drop your seed any deeper 
than one-half to one incli. The heavier the soil, the shallower 
the planting must be, as otherwise the plants may not come uu 
at ail, but grow sideways underneath the crust, or the seed 
might rot in the ground in case of early planting and wet, cold 
weather. Have your rows twenty, eighteen or still better, six- 
teen inches apart, and plant not less than from eighteen to 
twenty pounds of seed per acre, this being very essential in se- 
curing a perfect stand. And a perfect stand you must have to 
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get the best results in raising an all round good crop of sugar 
beets. 

So soon as the beets show above ground, which may be 
from one to two weeks after planting, cultivation begins. In 
some cases it may become necessary to cultivate before that 
time, for instance, if after a heavy rsiin a crust should form on 
top, it would then be advisable to break it. If you have har- 
rowed lightly after the last rolling and planted' across" the 
harrow marks, you will be enabled to .follow the distinctly 
showing marks of the seeder press wheels with the cultivator 
without disturbing the germinating seed. This aerating of the 
soil will help to bring the beets out quicker. After this, one 
shallow cultivation a week will suffice to keep the weeds down 
and the soil stirred on top, so as to preserve the moisture in it. 
Bear in mind, thatthe deeper you cultivate, the more you will 
dry out your soil. 

When all the beets are well out of the ground and begin to 
develop the third and fourth leaf, the bunching may begin. 
Take a six inch hoe and hoe right across the row, leaving 
bunches standing about two inches long. So soon as this is done 
and the beets showfour well developed leaves, the thinning out 
should begin. Take care that but one beet remains standing, 
preferably a beet which stands singly outside the bunch, as this 
is generally the strongest plant. Go ahead with the work of thin- 
ning as fast as possible; proper bunching will enable you to do 
that. 

After thinning, cultivate, and repeat this as often as hereto- 
fore stated. It may be necessary and will be beneficial to hoe 
between the beets once more, but for work between the rows, 
the cultivator should and will be sufficient, if used often enough. 
So soon as the tops grow together and no more cultivating can 
be done without breaking off leaves, it is time to lay by the 
crop. Tlio breaking off of the leaves should be avoided as it is 
through the influence of the atmosphere and sunshine upon 
the leaves by which the sugar is elaborated in the beets. The 
laying by of the crop will take place in from two to two and one- 
half months after planting, i. e., from the beginning to the mid- 
dle of July. In this wise the work in the beet field would and 
should not interfere with the v.'ork in the hay or harvest field. 
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The latter pure of September, or beginning of October, the 
harvest begins. Tbe first work in harvesting the sugar beets 
consists of the lifting of the latter with the help of the horse beet 
lifter. The lifter is drawn by two horses and straddles the row. 
It loasr^ns the beets but leaves them standing in the ground. 
The capacity of the lifter is about two acres per day, sufficient 
tor saveral days work of pulling and topping. After the beets 
are lifted, they are pulled, thrown in rows or 'piles, then they 
are toppsi, thrown in larger piles and immediately covered 
with the top3, so as to protect them from the drying out influence 
of wind and sun. This \ .'otection is sufiicient for beets that 
are to be delivered to the factory during the months of Sep- 
tember or October. Beets for November delivery should be har- 
vested the latter part of October, brought into root-shaped piles 
containing about two wagon loads each, and in addition to the 
leaves should ba covered with about two inches of earth. At two 
places in the top of the piles drain tiles or bunches of straw 
should be inserted for ventilation. In this wise the beets will 
keep we'l, and the' uneovorlng is rjniarod easier in case of 
frost as tne dirt cover will p33l off to^^^hsr with the leaves. 

In conclusion I wish to stats, that our Agricaltural E)fp3ri- 
m3nt Stiition, espacially Prof. Hsnry and his able assistant, 
Prof. WoU, deserve great credit for the work they have done in 
behalf of the beet sugar industry in this state. Tliey have kept 
the interest in beet culture alive during the past twelve years by 
distributing seed among the farmers of the state, analyzing the 
beets, compiling and publishing the data so ascertained, and 
have in this wise provided the foundation for the beat sugar 
industry to build upon. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Poatel : I will give a list of a few of the farmers who re- 

eeive-1 over $(;0 per aero for their crop of sugar beets in 1901, 

which proves that the sugar beet is one of the most vahiablo 
crops Ihat the fanner can raise, 

Aeres; Amount. 

Lionis GettlemEm, Germantown 2 (12S 23 

Josepb Coatts, Sta. B, Haute 1, Milw. Co 2 120 34 

H. H. Row€ll, Menomonee Falls 2 15& 12 

Joseph 'J'ick. MeDomonee Flalis 1 60 16 

Henry Rocktashel, Menomonee Palls 2 121 91 

Erig Schneider, Menomonee Falls 1 69 61 

Otto Llebau, Germantown 2 136 71 

August Gnienwald, Tiilensville -1 61 75 

Herman Biuegeemann, Granville Station 2 T82 28 

Fred Maa^s, Granville Station 1 68 09 

Ludwle Kruii, Sta. B, Route 1, Milw. Co 2 154 45 

Albert Rowe, Brown Deer 1 65 46 

William Kittlnger, Caledonia 1 66 41 

Henry Yanke, Granville Station 1 61 35 

Adolph Witte, Silver Springs 1 

Albert' Wendorf, Silver Springs 1 

William Michael, Brownsville 1 

George Keller, Le Roy 1 

William Beita, Brownsville 1 

Ferd. Albert. May ville 1 

NlcolauB Hol.'^an, Mayvllle 2 

A. J. Clark, Mayville 1 

Henry Raabe, Mayville 1 

H. F, Riiedebiisch, Mayville 1 

ChES. S. Brown, Whiteflsh Bay 1 

Geo. C. Ische, Sta. E, Milwaukee 1 

Charles Hicrichs, Dillraan 2 

J. William Laun. Dillman 1 60 52 

Henry Engeleiter, AUenton -3 300 42 

Andrew Redig, St. Lawrence 1 62 81 

Fred Musteldt, Milwaukee 1 93 18 

William Giessfeldt, Milwaukee 3 271 fi6 

William Braid, Berryville 3 232 76 
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John J. Schwartz, Kenosha 1 ei 03 

F. L, Haasche, Racine 1 60 S5 

J. H. Gehring, Berryville 1 . 97 81 

Frank Piper, Racine ,' 1 CO 77 

C. J. Barrows, Berryville 1 67 91 

Joseph Post, Granville Center 2 151 59 

H. P. TennesBen, Kenosba 1 84 97 

Gust. Grober, Sta. E, Milwauitee .' 1 80 6fc* 

Mr. Faviile: Are those gross receipts? 
■ Mr. Postel: Yes, but that does not include the pnlp. Tliey 
^t half a ton of pulp to oue ton of beets frea They get that 
free of charge. One acre well attended to will be better than 
five acres not taken care of. We ha<l a number of cases where 
ihoy seeded five acres and did not take care of tliein and bai-ely 
got enough out of it to pay for the seed. 

Mr. Fa,ville: It is like any other crop, the better the care 
the better the results. 

Mr. Carlisle: What is the estimated cost of raising an acre 
of beets? 

Mr. Posfel: WeH, that varies according to the managing 
ability of the farmer and according to his habits,— whether he 
is a lazy or an industrious one, I know fannei-s tliat told nic 
lliey proceeded according to my instructions in regard to thin- 
;iiug out the beets nad did the work when it was time to doit, 
when Hie beets were beginning to develop their fourth leaf, and 
tliat it took them a day and a half an acre for bunching. 
Thinning ou the beets would take some three days. There were 
four and a half days' Avork bunching and thinning. That was 
done by aoveral. In another case a farmer and his whole fam- 
ily woi-e in one acre for two weeks. Tlie cost varies from fif- 
teen to fifty dollai-s. The average cost, as I say, if it comes to 
srvcviil acres and and 3*ou have to hire practically all your 
luOp, is around the $30 notch. 

Mr. McKerrow: That includes harvesting? A. Yes. I 
t<Hik charge of a 30 acre field through tiie season. I got it done 
including lifting. The lifter has a capacity of two acres per 
(lay, which would I>e equal to the capacity of a |>low. __ 
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We had to pay foi- the time $3.50 per day. I tiiink it was 
two acres per day because I happened to be on the spot, and it 
cost me, including lifting, pulling, topping, bringing into piles 
and covering, just $8.00 an acre for harvesting. And then tlio 
hauling, which was tlone at that tiins for something like 35 
<^(?nts a ton. 

Mr. McKerrow : Was it a short haul ? 

Mr. Postel ; No, Some farmers had to lianl their beets a 
longer distance, and thoy preferred to haul by wagon tem or 
twelve miles and gel tlie pulp. 

Mr. Carlisle: Have you any estimate as to that 30 acres? 

Mr. Postel: Ai-ouiul tliat notch, $30. Of course, you take 
ihe horse work and all tliat, the hand work in thinning, as I 
said before it can be done within that time, but you could allow 
s^ix days for bunching and thinning. We had to pay $1.25 per 
day. We did have some children at less. You can easily 
iigure out what that kind of work will cost. The hand work 
in the spring and in the fall. I think it is safe to say that it 
can bo done for fifteen dollars, provided that the manager is on 
the spot to oversee tiic work. Then the rest of the tliirty woidd 
he left for rent at a moderate rate, as is usually paid on that 
kind of a farm, and for tlio horse work and for the seed, o^c 
It catijiot 1)0 done f(H' that if it is not managed well. I know 
a great many farmers who have done i6 for tliat Not far from 
Ji-on Kidgo a fanner ina<]e a contract for five acres and lie got 
$75 an acre. I know a good many of my neighboi-s did not 
make half as much. 

Pmf. Carlisle: (!ould you raise l)eets successfidly in riRvs 
wide enough apart to admit a horse cultivator? 

Mr. Postel: Yes, but I should prcfor to liave thorn closer. 
I believe that with a smaller size than a big Percbei-on hoi'so 
you can raise them at, say, IC inches. Then, again, 20 incbes 
will do. Wo prefer the witler distance. 'J'lie tops do not shade 
the ground s<> quickly, an<l it gives tlie ground more chance to 
"dry. If tbo beets are jilanted more closely you can give tlicm 
more room the other way and this giv(« each individual licet 
the same figbting chance. In this wiso it is much bo.ttcK.to set, 
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theiw as nearly square aa possible, but I believe fourteen inches 
n-ould be the best rndth to have thein. a.part, provided jon Imve 
an aniuial that is not too lieavy and can walk in a fourteen inch 
low. In Germany, where 1 got my experience before I eaanc 
to this country, we liad them fourteen inches apart and we "even 
used Oxen in cultivating tliein when they were not too wide step- 
pers in front We naed tliem in fourteen inch rows. The 
horse will step on a bt'^t onc6 in a while, and if the soil is not 
left too loose, so soon as it lifts up its foot the beet will begin to 
EtraightCTi up.- It is entirely a uiattor of preparation of the 
soil, and I do believe that tlie raising of thei sugar beet will 
bring this about-, — that the farmer will leam how to preserve - 
the full lUioistm-e of the soil lUiueh better. We tell therai: He^re, 
you have got to harrow as early as possible in, the spring in or- 
der to preserve tiie moisture of the soil whereveir you have fall- 
plowed the ground. We had a fair illustration of that. We 
had about thirty acres about a mile from die factory, and in the 
farm near by they intended to plant two acres. We did not 
have our roller on hand when we wanted it and I went. over to 
borrow a rollor. 1 told the fanner wo were trying to niiake the 
Sioil fine on top in order to preserve the nioistiu-e. Ho replied : 
"It is going to rain." I told liim it would be very well just the 
same to harrow tho soil and make it fine on top. He had his 
two acres and they were rolling. We went ahead with the work, 
making tlio soil fine on top and preparing it to begin planting. 
His soil was lying in the rough furrow for several weeks, and 
when tho lain did nut come, of course he had to prepare his soil 
and plant his beefs. On the knolls he did not- get any beets 
started. Ho only had l)oots in tho lower places. AVhereas, in 
our field we had a ])rctty good stand although the surface was 
rolling. 

Piof. Carlisle: Do you think the jtrowing of bcota is an ol>- 
jc-cl lesson for the average fanner? 

Sir. Postel : Yes, indeed. It will draw his attention to the 
preparation of tlie soil and tending to the crop and applying it 
to otlier farm crops. S\ippose he would treat his com soil like 
his l}eet soil. It ia not vcrT,' often tJiat I find a fai-mer that lias 
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not received aome good from, this. If the crops did not turn out 
well they found fault. They did not figure that they were re- 
sponsible for it. I foimd one fanner who said : "1 tell you, 
if I make not a pemny out of my beets, I have lea.med enough 
of you this spring to pay me fully," He came out well. He 
got $60 an acre. 

Question: You spoke, ilr. Postel, of horse cultivators. 

Mr. Postel: Ye&, we have two and four-row cultivators. 
The four-row cultivators work very well. We used tlieni in 
Watertown- Where tht- sail is level and the farmer is careful 
in preparation, a four-row cultivator would be the thing. Of 
course, it is more expensive for the average farmer. For the 
two-row cultivators we needed one man to walk behind the cul- 
tivator'and a boy to lead the horse to begin with. After we had 
broken the horse in-, in a couple of weeks, w© did not ne3d the- 
boy. Wo used the four-row cultivator in our 100 acre field al- 
most exclusively. 

Mr. Brigham,: What did the 100 acre field cost? 

Mr. Postel: About asnuich as was gotten outof it this last 
season. They had tj^ do everything by liiring their help and 
had t*^ pay oiglit dollars rent i^er acre, etc. Last season was a 
very diy season and the soil happened to be heavy; it would 
have l«>en very well if that soil had been farmed, but. it had been 
usetl as a pasture. It was the best we could do under tlie cir- 
ciiinjst^nces. 

Mr. Van Meter: J)o you consider beets exhausting to Uic 
soil? 

Ml'. Postel : Xot at all, if you take tlie pulp and food it. to 
the catt.le and bring the manure back to tlies soil. There is 
. notliing taken b\it the sugar. The sugar ocn«« tlirough tlie in- 
fluence of the atjnosphere and suction from, the roots. It is not 
taken from the soil. It is only the storehouse,^ — the fil)er, the 
solid niiatter, etc. 

Question: Would you advise a little dressing of some fonn 
of nitrogen during the growing season,- — woidd if, he of benefit, 
to tlie crop ? 

Mr. Postel : I do not know whether it is necessaiy. We did 
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it iu tlio old coimtrj- and it has been suggested here. I did try 
it in. Norfalk, Nebraska, and I did not see inucli difference. 
As a matter of faet it did not pay. If we have our soil in a 
proper state o£ cultivation, here pspeeially in our dairy dis- 
tricts where tlie fanner ia used to drawing tlie inianure onto llie 
farm, 1 do believe that we can get along without a fertilizer if 
the soil is in a proper state of cultivation. 

A Meaniber: And yon rob tlie balance of the faniL to feed 
tliGse few acres ; that ia so in tlie tobacco region. 

Mr. Postel : You see;, in raising tobacco you extract so nwich 
fertility from the soil. Tt is gone forever. You ssAl it as you 
do your grain; it is gone. But in sugar boet culture it is not 
so. 0\ir fanners sell tlie beets and tliey taJte back the pulp. 
Wo bike from the beet only what was put there by tlie influence 
of tho atmosphere and suction of tlie roots. It was not taken 
from the soil, Tho fanner takes back the pulp and feeds it to 
his cattle. In this way you can go ho raising beets in proper 
rotation year in and year out If the soil is in such a state of 
cultivation as it is where grain will lodge you can proliably raise 
a few consecutive crops of beets, but I should not advise it In 
this climate we have hot, dry sumpiers to propagate insects. It 

is the sanie claim I made twelve years ago when Mr, aakeii 

uie whether it would be adviaalilc to plant beets after lieets and 
if the sugar content would increase and tho bocta would become 
somewhat annaller. I told him I would not advise it, because I 
had had experience as a practical farmer, I thought the in- 
sects would multiply just as the}' do when wheat is raised after 
wheat, — -the Hessian fly, for instance 

Question: What insects? 

Mr. Postel : The same insects tliat yoii have on vegetables, 
— tho flea beet.lea, the striped beetles, black bettles, etc. These , 
insects find sugar beet leaves very good to feed upon. 'Hiey 
do not harm the crops at all if raised in proper r»t.afion. At 
Schuyler, Nebraska, your former Governor Eusk had an experi- 
ment station placet!. 'Hiey raise<l l>cets there in 1!^0 on tlie ex- 
periment plat and the next year they raised beets in the same 
plat and on a plat adjacent The first plat was bothered a great 
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deal llie second year with tlie striped beetle and tihe plat noxt to 
it they did not touch. Consoquently, there seeme-i to be some- 
thing in the fresh beets — in the newer plat that did not tein.pt 
them to feed up&n them. In this respect I believe that it is far 
hotter to grow ih proper rotation, 

Mr. Convey: The matter is retieiviiig a good deal of atten- 
tion, and a good many people would like to know what natural 
advantages are nocessaxv for cstJiblisliing a beet sugar factory. 
What are the natural advantages required ? 

Mr. Postel: The natural advantages for establishing a fac- 
tory would be a good supply of water. That factory at Me- 
nomonee Falls had been located there by the man who first came 
there four years ago because he thought there would be enough 
water in that little river. But it was dry la^t season. They 
had several bore holes and did not have enough water. First 
there would be plenty of water. The next requisite is trans- 
portation facilities. If you have two railroads, for instance, 
between which you can locate, you will get better rates. Where 
you have to depend upon one road you are at the mercy of it. 
You want water, transportation facilities, available labor sup- 
ply and building material at reasonable figure. And another 
thing, beets, — plenty of beets. Because, if you have plenty of 
water, shipping facilities, labor supply and all that, and yonr 
farm'iTs are not willing to raise lieets, you can do nothing. Do 
not try to establish a beet sugar factory ahead of the beet sup 
ply, because you will not have beets enough for several seasons. 
We had a hard time to get enough beets. Of course, the dry 
season was responsible for that. But the farmers, not being ac- 
quainted with the raising of the crop, are not liable to make a 
howling success the first season, and there are not very many 
people who are so honest with themselves that they will say: 
"I have been to blame for it and nobody elsa" And so a good 
many wall find fault ■with the crop. A good supply of sugar 
beets and willingness on the part of the farmers to raise sugar 
beets, in addition to these natural requirements, will enable a- 
man to go ahead and build a sugar beet factory and it should 
be a success. There is no reason why it should be a success. 
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There is not reason whv it ^ould not be a success from the be- 
(rinning if these requirements are favorably met. with. The 
willittfrneas of the farmers to raise beets is almost the main 
thing. Of course, the willingness of the fanners to raise beeis 
in localities where the shipping localities would be bad or where 
the water supply woiild be short would not be conducive to es- 
tablisliing a factory- there. The requirements have to be met 
simultaneously. We need twenty factories in tliis state in or- 
der to supply tlte home demand for sngar. There are nineteen 
more localities where sugar beets could be raised. In Michigan 
there are eighteen factories running this year, the first fac'orv 
having been established four years ago. I know we have satis- 
factory soil, because this last season the average sugar per cent, 
that we bad was very much larger than at any other new factorx- 
outaide of, perhaps, California. 

Question: Do yoti consider the dry season re6|x>nsible ? 

Mr. Postel: Yes, providing it had not been for tlie fall 
rainfl. I say, if we had had these rains in the spring tlie beets 
would have been souiCTvhat lai^r, but if we bad had no fall 
rains, I do belie\'e we would have 'had the same sugar. Al- 
though the soil has not so much to do with tlie elaborating of 
the sugar in the licet, still there is soil wliich will produce a bet- 
ter sugar beet than other soils. Take the soil fromi a limestone 
fomiiition. Wo are on a limestone fonnation. Our soil is a 
linui soil mixed with decayed vegetable matter. That is the best 
soil for raising sugar lieets. Tn tlie old country, in the province 
of Saxonia, there are 117 sugar factories upon an area covering 
Ml)ont six of your counties here. This means that, a sugar fac- 
tor;>- would coime to aVK)Ut every one and a half toiwnships. 

Question: Have they a siuiilar soil to ours? 

ilr. I'ostel: A loamy soil — clay loam and lime both, tliat 
is, intersectenl with lime in the sul>-soil. That is tho soil whicli 
seems to <lcvelop,— which makes the beet more amenable to tak- 
ing on sugar. It does not develop the sugar itself, but seejiia 
to put the l)eet in such a frame of mind as to store up plenty 
of suijar. 

ilr. Convey : ■ Is the Nebraska soil similar ? 
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Mr. Postel ; " No. Tliere is some ttere which is Bimilar, 
however. But in Nebraska there is a black, aandy, losim, and 
some of tlie soils are clay soils. Around Norfalk they have a 
clay soil and tiiey are raising very good sugar beets too. I had 
twio bi-othors, both on the list. One raised tliree acres and on(> 
one acre. The man who raised three acres had over $90 an, 
aero. He had his beots on dark soil. The other brother had 
one acre ajid got $93 on a clay soil. The dark &oil happened to 
ho underlaid with clay which was comparatively right and light, 

I cannot see the reason why we shoidd send our cold cash out 
of the state whon wc can keep the money here in the state. 
This $7,300,000 will double and triple and quadruple if it re- 
jiiains to circulate in the'State. We can do it. Of course, tlierc 
in this much to say : Tlio beet sugar industry needs protection. 
Wa are not as yet in shape to compete with the European sugar. 
In Cuba the soil is very fertile and they can produce sugar 
cheaper than we can now. We may come to a point, and will 
ifomo to a point, where we can make beet sugar cheaper, pro- 
vided the farmer knows how to produce a good crop of sugar 
l>*'ot3 with less expense, and where he can afford to take some- 
what less for it and yet make a good thing out of it. We can 
make beet sugar cheap, so tliat the people will also have the 
l.-enefit, besides having the bontit of having the money in the 
coimtry. We send over $100,000,00 out of tho country for 
sugar. Tlie sugar is manufactui^l in foreign countries. Tliei-e 
h only a fraction of our iiiigar supply that is manufactured in 
tliis country. The rest is raised in Cuba, Germany, etc. We 
can do it all hora It has been demonstrate*!. We should en- 
joy this protection just as well as the steel industry. There 
may come a time when we can do without it. 

With cvory now factory there is a sliort supply of beets. We 
iiiiLst above all have a full siipply of beets. Then tliero is this 
<lisdavantago witlt a new factoiy. A new factory ivill have a 
hand at each station that is conversant with tliat particular kind 
of machinery and tJie rest of the hands are green. They have 
to bo broken in. It is almost impossible tho first season to run 
X5 
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to the full capacity. We had to do a great deal of pioneer 
work that the factory had to pay for. We ha\'e 3cnt out a good 
man lo lecture to the farmers and iiistnict thetit in tlie culture 
of the su^r boot. Jn tliis way, l»efore tlie factory Js in siieli 
IKwition tliat it cau iiialie money and get hack a part, of its in- 
voBtiiient, it will he several years before the farmers will have 
the sugar boot culture developed to such an extent as to lu^kc 
money, Tliat is why protflction is needed for the industry. 
They have a eoi-poraiion plajit at ilicliigan. I don't kuow how 
iiiiuch thty will get soaked this season, hut tliey will find out 
that it is not all money to liepin witJi. Take the risk a manu- 
facturer runs. There is an investment of a lialf a million dol- 
lars. Tlie fanner is not taking any risk. Wo give him the 
p<?ed and he is supposed to pay for it in the fall. We did loan 
them machinery, although now we tri- to induce them to bin- 
it for themselves. We coidd not go on everlastingly jumping 
after each man. In some localities the fanners were disgruntled 
l>ecause they did not get a cultivator soon enough. We himted 
it up and found it standing in the shod of a farmer who hail 
not used it. The farmers ought to own their own machinery, 
but last year we furnished it because tJiey woiUd not buy it 
themselves, as tliey did not know whether they were going to 
get any money out nf their Ijeets. 

ilr. Everett: A\'liat is tlie feeling among the fanmers who 
raiseil Ixiots last year and wliat are tlie prosi>ects for next year ? 

iir, Posfel: We ha\'e made a niuiiWr of c^tntracts and nuost 
of tlic farmers are inoline<l to raise beeti* again. We have not 
pushed mattei-s ver\- liard becau.se we liave l>eeu busy. We only 
closed downi ten days ago and we had to fix up our lx>oks, so we 
have not pushed tlie matter very haxl. But hti did send out 
blank contract* and a number have sent them back. And we 
have ^ent out a few solicitors and tJiey come back with contracfs 
in tiieir pockets, ilany of the fanners say: "I ain going to 
sign, but I do not know whetlier it will lie for one or two acres ; 
I am first going to see. wliether I can get certain men to hire." 
^Vnd so it goes. We think we will get a pretty good acreage. 
Tliis is not so fast A^'ork as it woiild ha^e been had wc had ii 
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good gr&wing season. A good many fanners did not do very 
■well because it was very dry and a good many of tliem' did not 
do die work as it should have been done^ and consequently they 
were disappointed. Now they are hanging back a little. This 
is the case with every new factory. The first an.d second sea- 
sons fhey have to hustle for the acreage If the conung season 
is good most of the farmers will have good crops, and they will 
come to our ofiice and say they want to raise three to five acres 
of sugar beets next year. They are now getting very high 
prices for potatoes. A good many of tham| think: "I will 
raise potatoes because they \vill pay me better than beets." This 
militates against our getting the acreage fast enough, but we are 
getting it. 

Mr, Wright : Did you say tliat you had half a million dol- 
lars invested ? 

Mr. Postel: Take it together, in the plant and machinery 
and the running capital, it takes half a million dollars to start 
a beet sugar factory. You have to have sufficient capital to 
carry you over when you start a sugar factory. If you run 
short the first season, as ive did this season, you Have to have 
enough capital to pay for the beets and carry you over the next 
season. In this wise, you cannot get out with as little capital 
as jxissible, because you will break your neck 

Mr. Welsh : Did I understand you to say that your brother 
raised $90 worth of beets to the acre ? That was net ? 

Mr. Postel : Tliat is all gross earnings. That mjeans he re- 
ceived that for his beets. 

Mr. Welsh : What would be the expenses for that acre ? 

Mr. Postel: I answered that question, here before: It 
would depend upon tlie ability of the farmer and whether he 
was industrious or the reverse of it^ But, you take it on the 
average, witli a man who knows how to do the work and it 
M-ill be around $30. 

Mr. McKerrow: Can you give us about the average con- 
tent of sugar of tlie beets this year ? 

Mr. Postel : WeU, there were very few beets that did test 
l>elow 13 per cent., and they were raised in soil that had been 
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manured in the spring, — where it was one-aidedly rich in ni- 
trogeaoua matter. The average will be between 14 per cent. 
and 15 per cemt. A good many fanners received $5 a ton for 
their beets, but you take the average and it means 15 per cent, 
or $4,75 per ton. 

Question : Why do yon need protection ? Is it not a good 
enough profit to receive $90 per acre? 

Mr. Postel: There are not all farmers that gef that much. 
It ought to be the aim of the fanner to get thei-e. It is neces- 
sary for a famuer to get $60 out of it in order to induce him 
to stay in the business of raising beets. I figured up how 
many farmers had received over $50 an acre, and it was some- 
thing like 20 per cent. They have first to learn how to get 
there. In the meanwhile we have a short supply. 

Mr. MeKerroAv : On tho other hand, there are farmers who 
do not get expenses out of the acre. 

A. Certainly. A good many did not even pay for their 
seed. It takes time to leam. It takes eevera! years, because 
a good many fanners that did not get good results will drop 
out and there will be new men to instruct again. Before 
beet culture is established so that a farmer can make good 
profit, and yet take less for his beets because we receive less 
for the sugar, — before these things can work out, it will be 
several years. What are the farmers kicking about? Here 
is an industry where protection will protect his every interest. 
How much does the farmer get out of the protective tariff ? 

Mr. Brigham : Suppose they lower the duty on the Cuban 
sugar, would wo not still have to import European sngar? 

Mr. Postel : Perhaps for a year or two, yes. But after 
that Cuba would be able to supply the deficiency. Because 
Ameo-ican capital would infuse new life into tJie old industry 
thera It will probably tear dowii the old factories that have 
Ijecoinie obsolete and mil bnild central factories where they 
can manufacture cheaper. It will be American capital. In- 
stead of that Amoric-au capital staying here and developing 
the beet sugar industry, what do you get out of it? You do 
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not use emough sugar the year around that you would be bene- 
fited if you paid a cent less. 

Mr. Brigham: We must reach the point where we will ira- 
jMirt no Eiiitipoan sugar before the Cuban tarifE will affect our 
market. 

Mr. Poatel: We get from our sources, — you take what is 
manufactured' in tlie United States, the Sandwich islands, the 
Philippines and Porto Eico, we get something like one mill- 
ion tons out of these sources. We uaa aoinelliiug like 2,250,000 
tons a year. In 1803, before the revolution broke out, when 
Cuban sugar was imported duty free, Cuba raised over one 
million tons of sugar. I think tliis year 'the output is esti- 
matei.1 at sojnething like 800,000. Yon see Eiirope would not 
make tlie price. The sugar trust, as a matt, r of fact, is stii^ 
■ I'iiig this matter -up. It spends money like water to induce 
the Cubans to come here and go before congre 's and petition 
congress to lower the duties, "Here," they say, "we have got 
" to do something for the Cubans. We went into it to the ex- 
tent o£ perhaps $300,000,000 to free them from' the Spanish. 
In a<ldition. to it we will kill one of our industries to make 
those fellows prosperous." 

The sugar trust says we do not need the income from the 
duty; that we have so much money in the treasury tliat it 
is bursting. They say : '"Why not take the duty off ? Then 
the people of the United States will get their sugar cheaper." 
So soon as the duty is taken off the manufacturers will get 
more for their sugar. They are sending out a lot of litera- 
ture, and in their own journal you can see 'where they give 
tlie prices for sugar during the past ten years. During the 
year 1803, whem Cuba produced over one million tons of 
sugar, the sugar was brought to this country duty free, and 
what did granulated sugar sell for? During the month of 
April it sold for live and three-eighths cents per pound, and 
that price ran prety well through the whole season. We got 
this year for onr sugar something like four and a half cenlB 
under the tariff. What does it show ? It shows that the 
sugar trust will make the pricey and tihat in ease tlie duty is 
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taken, off the sugar trust can do as it pleases It can put the 
money into its own pocket The augar trust does the buy- 
ing. It can buy where it buys eheapeet, and in this case 
( 'ubau augar would be ehoaiiest, and it can dictate the price for 
granulatied sugar beeause it contn>ls about 05 per cent, of tlie 
output. 

Mr. Brighann: Is not European sugar lower! 

Mr. Postel: Certainly. We really sell it lower. 'What 
did the sugar trust do ? To show you that the sugar trust 
wanta to accomplish two purposes : In tlie iirst place, it wants 
cheap raw sugar. It does not really care about taking the dutj- 
off refined sugar. In the month of October, when wo at'- 
teirapted such an agHaion, they were selling sugar for three 
and one half cents a pound west of Onialia A^^iere it came in 
oom:petition with Colorado and Nebraska beet sugar, in order 
to crusli this bill. Wiere it can get the raw sugar cheap, it 
can afford to sell the refined sugar for what it pleases, and it 
will derive so niiuch more money out of tliis trade that at 
certain points where the beet sugar enters the market, it can 
outsell the beet sugar. It wants the beet sugar men to go out 
of the business, but it is beginning to recognize that the beet ■ 
sugar industry is here to stay. 

Mr. McKerrow: I imagine the gentlemen iiero feel like 
myself, — that "w^ arc in the halls of congresa. We are very 
glad to have had so good a discussion on the sugar beet ques- 
tion, and we are glad that Mr. Postel has had a chanoo to illus- 
trate his side of the tariff (juestion. 

The next topic we shall take \ip this morning is upon the 
l^rogram as one of the afternoon papers : "Some Problems in 
Ilura! Hygiene." 1 take pleasure in presenting Mr. W, T). 
Frost, who will addi-ess you upon tliis subject. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN RURAL HVGIENE. 

SY \V. U. FROST, MATllSON, WIS. 

Wt are aeciistoniDil to fliink of the wonderful progress whieh 
has been made in recent times along nmtorial lines with con- 
siderable pride. Tbe last century has been spoken of justly 
as the "Wonderful <!'eiitury." But ajB we aware of the, prog- 
ress which has beeji made ajijng hygienic lines? In tlie tJme 
of Oolumbiia the average length of life was only a.bont fifteen 
years. Today, even in a large city like Chicago, the average 
length of life lias licon lengtliened to thirty-nine years; This 
is a brilliant record. And yet it imist be rememlbered that 
we have only Ix^nn to realize our possibilities in this direc- 
tion. 

Greatest dangers have threatened the larger cities and it is 
here ttiat tlie greatest advance has been made. In the cotin- 
try districts com-paratively little has been dona But it would 
scorn as if it were time for the average farmer to realize his 
I'flponsibility and assume the burden wliich has been placed on 
his shoulders. 

It shoiild be remembered also tliat tlie deatli-rabe does not 
represent the total amount of misery which the violatioiji of 
the law of hygiene entails, for Martial many centuries, ago 
said, and tnily said that "Life is not to live but to be well," 
and a great deal of tlie sitikness of the ivorld iiiiust bo added 
to a lar^ deatli rate as the penalty of tlie Ignorance and neg- 
lect of the laws of hygiene. 

It is my purpose to point out to yon today somO of the great 
problems of hygiene which confront you as fanners. It is- 
needless to add that I shall be able to discuss only a few of 
the many important pniblems connected with the subject, — a 
fenv, as it were, of the highest peaks of a great range of 
mountains. 
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A very largo parf, of tlie science of hygieme i& wrapped up 
in tlie search for pure air, water and food, so that we may 
say tliat one of our chief problems ia how to obtain pure air. 
Foi-tunately to a considerable nn»il)er of the rural population 
and for tlic greater 2>art of the year this question is soUti! 
liy tJioir very location. But, during the winter mouths, the 
problem of obtaining in the house and in the stables a suffi- 
cient supply of pure air is an import-ant ona 

Pure air,^Lliat is, air containing a large amoimt of oxy- 
gen, is al>soluteIy necessary to the maintenance of perfect 
health. One may as well expect to got. the full energy irmn 
a sUwm engine when it lias insufficient draft, as to e.xpivt lo 
njiiy ]x>rfect heallli in an imperfectly ventilated room. 

Take this example of the effect of pue air on horses: Be- 
fore 1836 the mortality among French cavalry horses varied 
fom ]80 to 197 per J.OOO per annum. ITie enlargement ol 
the stables and the increased allowance of air has reduced the 
loss to 24.2 per 1,000. 

Ini]>ure air !ias two effects. First, if the supply of oxygen 
is <loficient, tlie wa.sto products in the body are not bume<i uj) 
anil hence accuuLiilate and clf^ the systemi. In other words, 
the ircomplote oxidation interferes with tlie normal activities 
nf the body. Ilia vitality of the body is reduced and is Uierc- 
fore less able to resist disease. Bad air increases the suscep- 
tibility or predisposes towards disease. Bad air may, on the 
other hand, contain the exciting cause of disease, for tliere are 
certain diseases which may be considered as air borne. Of 
these diseases consimiption, or tiibereulosis of the lungs, is by 
far tlie most imiportant. It is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed of all infeetions diseases, One-seventli of the death 
rate of the world is credited to this one cause. This means 
that if the annual death rate is 35,000,000, then 5,000,000 
dea.th3 would be caused, by tuberculosis. At least 100,000 
deaths occur each year in the TJnited States. The world yields 
about four each minuta 

The idea is a common one still that consumption is an hered- 
itai-j' disease; that it runs in families, is handed down from 
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motlier to child. This method is possible, but actually occurs 
so infrequently that it may be practically neglected. Con- 
sumption must be placed on the list of communicaible diseases, 
lliat is, among those diseases which are coimnimieatod from 
I lie si<'k to the wiell. 

Tul)ei"culo9is' is caused by a germ which lives on the body 
tissue. In ease of consumption it grows in the lungs, causes 
the destruction of the lung tissue, and this is coughed up, and 
with this material comes the bacteria frequently in enormous 
mim:licrs, sometimes as many as 4,000,000,000 during tlie 
twenty-four hours. This sputum is frequently improp*i'vly 
cared for. It is allowed to dry and with dust may, arid fre- 
<iueiiitly does, get into the air. Since the germ of tuberculo- 
sis is not readily killed by drying, the air laden with these 
germs becomes extremely dangerous. There is another way in 
ivhich these germs may enter the air . It has beerni found 
that in speaking a person gives off a very fine spray. Fine 
droplets of sputum in this way are shot into the air for some 
distance from the speaker. IThe distance is from a yard to 
a yard and a half. Within this range the danger is especially 
great. 

Jt is evident, then, that a person suffering from tuberculosis 
if^ a dangerous pei-son and a menace to the public health. For- 
tunately, however, it is possible by a little care to reduce the 
danger to a minimum. 

It is not in place to speak here in detail of the methods. 
It will suffice to call attention to the fact that the necessarj" 
infoirmation can be readily secured, and I think it will not 
lie out of place to call your attention to a prize essay on tliis 
Kubjoct which has been widely published, and at a price which 
niiakea it within the reach of all. I refer to the essay on 
'"Tuberculosis, the. Disease of the Masses," written by Dr. 
Knopf of New York. 

The next most important disease is diphtheria. This dis- 
ease, like tuberculosis, is a germ disease. The germs find lodg- 
ment in the throat, where they develop and form their poi- 
sons which frequently product disastrous effecta. The germ is 
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spread from individiial to 'individual in much the same way 
that tho tubercle genu is spread. The measures which, should 
be eiiforccil to control this disease would include the follow- 
ing: 

1st, Tlic examination of all suspicions cases of sore tliroat. 
By means of bact^-iriologieal exantination it "is possible to de- 
termine, with great accuracy the exact nature of the trouble. 
The necessity for this procedure will he appreciated wlien it" 
is known that the disease may- be very alight so that ail sore- 
ness of the tlLToat disappears in a few days, and yet in such 
cases the bacteria which cause the disease ntay he present for 
some time^ and sncli a iwrson would lie ([uite as dangerous a 
companion as one sick with the disease. Where medical ex- 
amination of school children has been carefully carried out, 
a considerable number, relatively, of apparently healthy chil- 
dren have been found to l>e harboring tlie bacilli. 

It may be well to mention in this connection, also, the fact 
that tho bacilli frequently persist in the throats of convales- 
cents for relatively long periods of time. In some cases the 
lime is to be reckone<l in months. There is lit.tlo doubt but 
what patients are too frequently released frouL quarantine, i. e., 
before tliey cease to bo dangeroiis. 

2d, Isolation and quarantine of all cases of diphtheria. 
WTiero this has been enforced tlic extent of the disease lias been 
yery much lessened. 

3d. 'Thorough disinfection of the apartments to whidi the 
patient has had access. Practically tho onl}' agent which can 
lie relied upon for room disinfection is formaldehyde. Tho 
burning of a pindi of sulphur is of no valtie whatever, 

4th. AH persons known to have been exposed should ho 
closely wateheil for .symptoms of the disease. Antiseptic 
tliroat waslies should he used, and, where practicable, prevent- 
ive dosee of anti-toxin of diphtheria should be administered. 

5th. Public funerals should not be allowed in cases of diph- 
theria or mEonljranous croup, which is simply another name for 
the same diseasa 

There are a considerable niiinl»er of diseasen which would 
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come under thia head of air-lwme diseases, but it would be un- 
wiaa to enter into grea.tor detail here. I thinir enough has been 
said to show die fact that the matter of obtaining a pure air 
supply is not a simple ]>roblean. Veiitila.tion presents certain 
nieehaiiical diificultiea whicli it will be hard to overcome. 
When an. air has. become infected with disease gamis it is dif- 
ficult to get rid of them^ and our greatest hope lies in being 
able to prevent the entrance of theae germs into the air rather 
than take them out after they have once gained entrance^ 

.The second great problem eomes in securing a pure water 
supply. In speaking of a pure water supply I use the word 
pure in its hygienic sense, msaning a ivater free from dan- 
gerous constituents, for a pure water, in a chemical sense, is 
not obtainable outside the laboratory. 

The number of diseases which are traceable to our water 
supplies are relatively few. Typhoid fever is a water-home 
disease. So, also, is Asiatic cholera, but fortunately we rarely 
have to deal witii this disease in this comitry. It is quite 
likely that impure waters frequently cause certain digestive 
disturbajiees, which are not specific in character, but which are 
the source of a great deal of trouble, especially in children. 

Typhoid fever, however, is tlie only disease that I care to 
discuss at this time. This disease is also a germ disease. 
Here tiie organisnn lives on the tissue of the intestine^ pro- 
ducing a poison which is absorbed by the system and which 
is responsible for most of the symptoms of the disease. It 
also happens that the ulcers which are formed eat their way 
through the intestine, causing the gravest complications. The 
germ causing the disease leaves the body in the urine and dis- 
chages from tlio bowels of those suffering from tlie disease and 
tlio germs from, or with, these materials must be carried to 
tJie food or drink of the healthy. The most frequent method 
of introducing the germ into the intestine is tlirough the water 
supply. Many localities have a case or two of the disease 
every year, and conditions like the following are by no means, 

unfortunately, unheard of: "While riding with Dr. , 

on his way to see a patient, he jwinted to a farmi house which 
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Ii© said had a strange history. He had practiced in the ad- 
joining village for thirty years; the farm was occupied b3' 
lonanls, who were changed every few years, and during these 
thirty years every family that lived on the place passed throiigh 
typhoid fever." That tlie disease earao fi-oui an infected well, 
fliei-o is practically no doubt. Not long ago a small town 
in an ©astern state liad a well which was used by almost the 
entire population. This well became infected and sixty out 
of eiglity inhabitants had typhoid fever and ten died. A sim- 
ilar case has been i-eported from Germajiy. Here fifty-two 
IK'rsons were taken ill with typhoid fever in three weks. Later 
it WUH found that tliey all used water from a cei-tain well which 
had IwKionio infccte<l with the discharges of tlie first patient. 

The fact tliat wells become infected with the typhoid gerjits 
is well known. The important question is how they became in- 
fected and liow infection may be prevented. 

Many, perhaps moat, of the country wells are shallow and 
unfortunately are placed, not with reference to the sanitai"y 
condiiions of tlie locality, but where they will be most conven- 
ient, or the "divining rod" may have been used and they are 
tlien placed regardless of other considerations. That infective 
material may pass relatively long distances through the ground 
water ia imdoubtedly true. The readiness with whidi it may 
pass depends upon the local geological conditions. In some 
cases it may be can-ied through coarse sand; in, other cases 
through crevices or caverns in tlie rock. In other cases still, 
the upturned strata may offer a ready means of entrance to 
tlie leakage from the privy or cess-pool. 

The important point to be considered in the case of every 
farmer who is solicitous of the health of his family is: "Is 
my well free from danger?" Each farm well is imder slightly 
different conditions and the question must be concerning tiie 
individual well. The fact that a neighbor has a well which 
has been shown to be .all right and you think your well is 
under the saine conditions really gives little warrant to the 
conchision. It is possible to tell with certainty whether tliea-e 
is a connection with the privy vaults and the well by means 
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of chemical t«its. If « connection exists, salt plseed in the 
vanlt soon appears in tlie well, which CAn be detected l>v clieiii- 
ical nteans. 

I think it is vers- important that it bo understood that the 
fact that one has c^a])ed tlic fever for a niuiiibei' of years 
gives no assiiranee for ihe future, imless it is known tliat the 
well is oifectively protected from infection. For it may be 
that there lias been no opportunity for infection, bnt this may 
come any day. A friend, or stranger, may visit you for only 
a part of the day, use your privy and infect your well. It is 
not necessary that he i)e sick. He may simply have what he 
considers a slight bowel troiihle, a cjise of mnbiilating typhoid. 
Or ho mai' be a convalescent. It has lieen shown that the ty- 
phoid genu persists in the bladder of convalescents for some 
time. Cases of tliis kind, where working men emphiyed at . 
works OH river banks liave been tlie cause of quite serious epi- 
demics are on record. Xotably, a ease which was the cause 
of an oiitbrejik at Lowell, Mass. 

It seems of considerable importance that the covers -of wells 
he water tight. In <,.ne or two eases on record the water cf 
A well has become infected by tlie tramping of infected soil on 
to a loosely boardwl cover. The soil was infected by the use 
of night si>il as a fertilizer. 

The pi-obloni of the dispiwal of wastes is also of very great 
iiujHirtauce. In fact, unless one is absolutely certain of his 
wvW, cjitremo care in the disjxisal of excreta is absolutely 
nocwsarj' to iiisiirt' freei^lmu from disease. Fortunately, very 
reliable methotls have been worked out which are entirely 
witliin tlio i-each of the farmer. 

For the cxci-eta the dry earth closet answers ail of the rc- 
qiiiivments. It is only tiei'cssary that the onliiuiry privy 
vault ]>e ii'jthu-eil by a watctl-tight i-eceptade. This may 1h' 
.^iiiinly a slop jmil, Tlie only oilier it'»piircjueiit is a supply 
of dry earth or ashos. Every time the privy is used some of 
tills drj- earth is sprinkled over the fresh e.xcreineiit. This 
gives opimrtnnity for what is known jis the putrefactive nitri- 
fying bacteria to do tlieir work. The material should be rc- 
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moveil and piled some distance from the hoiiae, as in the cor- 
ner of the garden, covered with a few inches of earrii. In a 
short fimc^ varj'ing from a few days to a few weeks, depending 
largely tipon the temperature, this inatorial entirely disap- 
jjears. This nwthnd has l>oen Ihoronghlj tried, is safe, eco- 
nomical and entirely imobjectionable. 

Tho coimparatively few farm' houses which are fitted with 
nmniiig water may dispose of their sewage by eitlier the use 
of the septic-tank or subsoil drainage. 

May I bo permitted to put in here a word of protest against 
tho use of fho inBunro heap a» a place of deposit of human ex- 
creta. The owners of the fann should never dispoee of their 
o\\^l dejecta in tliis way or permit tlioir hired help to do so. 

One other problem deserv'cs brief mention and that is tlie prob- 
lenii of insects. For a good many years it lias been known, that 
bed-bugs may carry tlie tubercle germ, llore recently it has 
been shoivn tliat fleas are instrumental in the spread of bubonic 
plague. A few years ago it wa« definitely proved that certain 
kinds of mosquitoes were instrumental in the spread of malaria. 
In fact, at the present time wc know of no other way in which 
tlie disease mjay be spread. During the last year it has been 
proved beyond doul>t that yellow fever is transmitted by means 
of these same pests. 

Dui-ing tlie Spanish-American war there was, as you know, a 
great deal of typhoid fcvor in tJie American camps. In a num- 
ber of cases it has been shown tliat tlio germs were carried from 
the excreta to tlio food by means of flies. And it is eutireiy pos- 
sible tliat thase little pests are tho means of spreading typhoid 
■ fever to a miuch larger extent than has been realized in the past 

It iiiiay be a difficult, or well-nigh impossible, task to keep the 
flies from tlie farav, but it is entirely within tlie range of possi- 
bilities to keep them from our food supplies, and neglect to pro- 
vide screens for th(* house windows and doors is not only in bad 
taste, but really invites danger. 

I have attemptfd to call your attention to some of the more 
important problems' in connection with rural hygiene with the 
idea of exciting your interest in the g-eueral subject. If you de- 
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sire to undertake refomifl and improve your condition, tliere is 
sufficient literature wliich moat o£ you can eonnmand that will 
give not only the general principles involved, but the neceesary ' 
details. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Brighauu: Mi'. "Frost, you mentioned some methods of 
dispoaing of waste water. 

Mr. Frost: One was the septic tank and the other method 
was sub-soil drainage. I did not go into details because I did 
not think it was necessary among you here. A septic tank may 
1)0 used or simply" a water-tight pail into which the sewage is al- 
leni-ed to run in at the top and out at the bottom. It soon be^ 
comes covered with a skum and there is a deposit at the bottom, 
and the bacteria are then enabled to m'ake way with the offensive 
material. This is the plan which is now being introduced into 
the cities. 

The other method is to nm titles to carry off the waste a foot 
and a half under the surface, giving an opportunity for the 
nitrifyiuf^ bacteria to work. 

Mr. True : And the secoiul method you refer to, is that avail- 
able to all soils or would it only be available in tliose that are 
especially porous? 

Mr. Frost: It nuist Ix^ in a porous soil. 

Mr. Brigliani: Does it not infect the soil? 

Mr. Frost : It is spread out in a way that gives tlie uitrifyiiijf 
bacteria a chance to work and destroy tlio dangerous bacteria. 

Jlr. MeKon-ow : If tlicTo are no more questions, wo will now 
close this session. 

v\d]oumcd to 2 :00 P. M, 
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Afternoon, Session, February 5tJi. 
ilr. McKerrow in the chair, 
. Tlio Ohaimmn : Aa annonnced this morning, tlie first topic 
to l)e taken np tJiia afternoon will bo "Cultiiro and Curing of To- 
bacco" which will he presented to you l>y Jlr. A. L. Fisher, of 
.Tanosville. It gives nie pleasure to introduce to yon Mr. Fisher. 

THE CULTURE AND CURING OF TOBACCO. 

To snccesafuUy raise and cure cigar leaf tobacco in the state 
of Wisconsin requires great care and involves constant attention 
to every detail of management at the different stages. The im- 
portance of attention to these details is of greater eousequonec 
in this crop than in almost any other. To suecefisfnlly grow 
the crop in the first place, is a dilficult matter ; to cure it prop- 
erly is of. equal importance. A thorough knowledge of every 
phase of culture and curing is essential to success. 

The present status of the tobacco industry of our state rep- 
resents immense financial interests. Millions are invested 
in tobacco lands, bams, culture, implements and warehouses. 
The first tobacco gi'own in our state was raised in Walworth 
county in 1847. At the present time, eighteen counties arc 
credited with more or less acreage, and it is safe to say that 
over tliirty thousand acres or about forty million pounds were 
gi-own in the state in 1900. Wisconsin is recognized as the 
greatest producer of cigar leaf. Our acreage is annually in- 
creasing. This year, all things concurring, the acreage wili be 
increased one-fourth, and from present indications tobacco will 
- be grown as far north and west* as Chippewa county. 

The planters of our state realize annually about three million ' 
dollars for the crop in its raw state. The tobacco mcrcliauts 
pay for handling and preparing this crop for the manufacture., 
at least one million dollars annually. Certainly the invertment 
in the Wisconsin tobacco crop is sufficiently large to raise it to 
the dignity of one of the most important of Wisconsin's indus- 
tries. As such, it is well worthy of the most profound, ntter- 
tion on the part of planters, agriculturists, scientists, dci'.lnrs, 
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ninimfacturors, and legislators. All evidence and experience 
demonstrate that only the best quality pays a real profit. 
With the increasing competition of foreign leaf in our home 
market, and the probability of the annexation of Cuba at no dis- 
tant day, it is evident that the supremacy of Wisconsin tobacco 
will depend in great measure upon quality. Present profits 
and future proseprity will he governed by the quality of the 
leaf. To this end our State Experimental Station and Seien-. 
tist should hfe urged and encouraged to co-operate more earnestly 
witii planters. 



No step in the culture of tobacco is more important than 
proper care in the preparation and sowing of the seed bed. 
This work cannot be neglected without running the risk of 
making a partial or total failure of the crop. To have plenty 
of good, strong, healthy plants is the surest foundation for a 
good crop, provided they are from seed true to the desired 
standard. The land selected should have a slightly southern 
exposure to get the full benefit of the warm rays of the sun in 
early spring, and should have a wind protection on the north 
and west side. The soil should be a rich, black, sandy loam. 
Black is preferable, because it absorbs to a greater degree the 
•ays of the sun and brings forward the plants several days 
earlier. The ground for the seed bed should have a heavy 
dressing of well rotted horse manure and be plowed in the fall. 
In the spring the ground should receive a top dressing of very 
fine, rich manure, which should be pulverized in as soon a.s the 
ground will do the work, without packing. At this time the 
ioed,hed should be made very fine and friable to the depth of 
three or four inches. When in nice order, mark off the bed, six 
feet wide, and it is ready to be seeded. It h usual to sow one 
tablcspoonful of seed to the square rod. More seed makes 
spindling plants. Some of the most successful growers sprout 
the seed before sowing. This is advisable provided the bed is 
covered and carefully cared for. In sprouting seed, it is a good 
plan to sprinkle thinly upon a dampened cloth, and cover it 
16 _ 
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witli a woolen clotli. The two should then be rolled together, 
the woolen cloth on the outside. This roll should be kept in a 
warm place, and dipped in tepid water every daj. In about 
■ one week the genus will appear, at which time the seed should 
be- sown. Prudence will suggest the pi-eparation of several 
pareeic o£ seed at intervals of several days. To insure even 
seeding, the best way is to mix the seed witli corn or cottDn seed 
meal, as it is easier to handle, and the meal can be seen upon 
the ground, and a more perfect sowing made. Just before 
sowing the seed, rake the bed and be sure that the ground is 
very line and well settled. After sowing the seed, the best 
plan is to run a heavy hand roller over the bed or )ilank the 
bed. Firming the soil is very essential to success, as the com; 
pact surface retains the moisture in the ground. It is always 
advisable to sprinkle the bed thoroughly with wann water imme- 
diately after rolling or planking. The following recipe is in- 
dispensable and should be applied once a week until the plants 
thoroughly cover the ground : Three bushels of poultry drop- 
pings, placed in a large barrel, and filled \vith soft water. 
After one week's fermentation the liquid is ready to dilute with 
warm water in the proportion of one of liquid to ten of water. 
This will stimulate the plants without delay, and cause good, 
healthy development. 

COVEEING PLAWT BEDS. 

Nothing that has ever been invented or devised has effected 
so much, for the grower, at such a small cost as a canvass cov- 
ering for the seed bed. It is a protection against the ravages 
of the flee beetle; it hastens the growth of the plant by keep- 
ing the bed moist and warm. The heat absorbed by the soil, 
from the sun's rays during the day, is radiated at night, and 
is reflected^ by the canvas to the soil again, and thus a warm 
temperature is preserved. This is highly promotive of plant 
growth. 
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CASE or PLANT BED. 

Have an eye to the plant bed ae tlie whole year's crop de- 
pends upon good healthy plants. After the plants have grown 
sufficiently to cover the ground nicely it is advisable to remove 
the covering during the middle of the day. This hardening 
process is absolutely necessary to give the plants suffieiert 
strength of constitution to withstand transplanting in the open 
field, and to make a vigorous start when transplanted. The 
plant bed mnst be kept clean and well watered. The whole 
aim of the grower should be to raise early, strong, stocity 
plants. It is a good plan to have several beds planted at in- 
tervals of a few days. This insures plenty of plants and meets 
the possibilities of the season. 

BAISINO THE BEST TOBACCO SEED. 

To raise good tobacco requires, in the first place, good seed. 
The best way to secure a perfect leaf is to grow the saed plants in 
an isolated place, removed at least eighty rods from any other 
field of tobacco. There should be several plants near each 
other so that the pollen may be interchanged lietween the differ- 
ent plants. In selecting plants for seed, the earliest, healtliiest, 
and most vigorous growers should be selected. The plants 
should be as nearly perfect as possible, the stock firm, and the 
leaves near together on the stock. The leaves should be perfect 
in size, shape and texture, with small mid-ribs and veins. 
When the plant blossoms, carefully and frequently remove all 
suckers and side shoots, leaving only the large clusters of fiowers . 
at the top to produce seed. Also remove two or three of the 
upper leaves to prevent the plant from becoming top-heavy. 
When it has developed a good head and the early seed pods begin 
to turn down, pinch off all remaining seed blossoms and con- 
tinue to do so if any appear later on. Seed plants treated in 
this way will produce a quality of seed which will be plump 
and healthy. The great ohject is to force all of the strength of 
the plant into^.he production of a liinite<l numlier of seed heads, 
and great care shoidd be taken to keep the plant growing vig- 
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orously until this is attained. When the seed is ripe, which ia 
shown by the seed pods turning brown, cut ofE the head, with 
about a foot of the stalk attached, and hang in a warm, dry 
place where the mice cannot disturb it, 

SELECTION OF SEED. 

Wisconsin growers should pay more attention to securing 
pure seed, as it is evident that a large proportion of the acre- 
age annually grown in our state is deteriorating in quality from 
croaa-fertilization. In some neighborhoods we find seed leaf, 
hybrid, and Havana all growing in the same field, and we find 
farmers continually selecting the largest and beat plants out of 
these fields fbr seed. As a direct result of this practice, we find 
in many localities the quality is fast approaching that of seed leaf. 
It is true that soil and climate gradually c'hange the size and fra- 
grance of the leaf in the course of a long term of years, and it 
is quite evident, if the farmers would import seed from the best 
Vuelta districts of Cuba and grow it in secluded places for four 
years in succession, before saving seed for crop purposes, and 
then grow enough of this seed to last at least ten years, they 
would then be prepared to raise a unifonn article of cigar leaf 
.that would contain a larger percentage of desirable wrappers 
than is now produced. There is an opinion held by some care- 
ful growers that it would be wise to occasionally get seed fram 
some of the best growers in Connecticut. This question of se- 
lecting and producing seed, suitable for our soil and climate, 
is a matter which should be eonsidei^ and fostered by our 
State Experimental Station, and we believe that the state 
should make an adequate appropriation for the purpose above 
specified. . 

Inasmuch as the state of Wisconsin is now recognized as pre- 
eminently tBe cigar leaf producing state of tho Union, it is rea- 
sonable, at least, to ask at the hands of our legislators sufficient 
recognition and support, to enable the State Experimental 
Station to co-operate most heartily with the planters, and assist 
them in every way possible to improve the quality and standard 
of this product. 
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PEEFAKATION OF SOIL. 

As a mle fall })Iowiiig is essential to the best results. The 
most sueeessfiil growers in our state plow under from thirty to 
forty loads of well rotted stable manure to the aire late in the 
fall. Fall plowing should be gone over with the disc pulver- 
izer onec a week after the first of May until the plants are ready 
to transplant, as it is quite necessary to have the surface thor- 
oughly pulverized and worked down in fine condition prior to 
planting. The surface of every tobacco field should be pulver- 
ized, dragged and cross-dragged, and rolled or planked ahead 
of the planter. The very best results can only be obtained by a 
thorongli preparation of the soil. 

TEANSPLANTINO. 

The field having been properly prepared to receive the plants, 
the work of transplanting requires the utmost care. Careless- 
ness and neglect here is certain to tell seriously on the result of 
of the crop. Great care should be exercised in the drawing of 
the plants from the seed bed. Before removing plants, the bed 
should be thoroughly wet the night previous, unless this has 
just been done by a good rain. The most careful hands should 
be employed in removing plants from the bed. Plants should 
he drawn one at a time, and should be removed so as not to in- 
jure the rootlets. 

BARNYAKD CISTERNS. 

Wisconsin tobacco growers should provide barnyard cisterns 
to catch and hold the leach of the manure pile, which is contin- 
ually going on during the early part of the season. It is rea- 
sonable to say that one-fourth of the strength of our barnyard 
fertilizer is lenelied out and lost in the early spring. This 
means an annual loss of about three hundred thousand dollars. 
If the planters would utilize this annual waste, and use the 
liquid fertilizer thus saved to water out the plants when trans- 
planting, (he result would be most gratifying and profitable, 
as this liquid fcriiiizer could be evenly distributed by the use 
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of onr transplanters, iind tlie liquid applied whore the young 
plant eould receive nourishment and strength, in sufficient 
quantities to push the crop to quick maturity. As a di- 
rect result of this supply of plant food the tobacco plante 
would start with an even growth, ripen with uniform finish, 
\vith at least one-fourth more pounds of good mellow ripe to- 
bacco per acre. It logically follows that if one-fourth more 
poiinds of good desirable leaf can tlius be produced, the grower 
has gained at least twenty-five dollars per acre. If the ma- 
jority of the growers in the state wonld avail themselves of this 
single feature they would gain annually at least one-half mil- 
lion dollars. This liquid fertilizer, if saved and properly ap- 
plied, wonld place the Wisconsin farmer in the lead of all cigar 
leaf producing states. It would have the same effect on plant 
growth that an abundance of sweet milk has on young animal 
growth. The young plants, when transplanted, would throw 
out their fibrous roots and feed upon this liquid fertilizer, until 
the tap root had reached the coarser manure, and as a result 
plant food would be supplied. There would be a vigorous 
growth, an early maturity, and an enhanced value of the an- 
nual product. 



An abundance of fertilizer does not remove the necessity of 
thorough cultivation. Cultivation should begin early, to pre- 
ser^'e ail the soil moisture possible. It should be shallow and 
level. The tobacco especially needs thorough cultivation. 
Care should be taken as the crop advances not to injure the 
fibrous roots. It is the glory of the thrifty tobacco planter not 
to allow a weed to disgrace his tobacco field. When land has 
been thoroughly plowed in the fall, and pulverized weekly from 
the first week in Jlay until setting time, the weeds are well 
nigh eliminated, and in shallow cultivation weeds can be kept 
down until the plants so shade the ground in its later stages 
of growth that weeds cannot flourish. 

Stir the soil as soon as practicable after rains; this prevents 
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evaporation and lets in the warm rays of sun light to the rootB 
o£ the growing plant. 

TOPPiNO tobacco. 

There ia a diversity of opinion and practice as to when and 
how low to top. Some begin as soon as the majority of the 
plants in the field have budded. Others make it a rule to wait 
until the majority of the plants have blossomed. Those who 
advocate low topping claim they get uniform leaves thereby. 
Every grower must decide from the condition of the growing 
crop how high or low to top. As a rule it is advisable to ,top 
the plant before it has blossomed, and it would add much to the 
value of our Wisconsin product if the farmers would breat off 
the worthless ground leaves at the same time, thus throwing 
the entire strength of the soil and plant into the better leaves. 



Tlie natural Inclination of the plant to propagate itself 
through the formation of the seed, is intercepted by topping, 
but the plant at once attempts to repair the daniai^e. In one 
week from topping, suckers begin to appear, and ^vlien three or 
four inches long, they should be pinches off. As in topping, 
this mnat be done with thumb and finger, to prevent too copious 
exudation of the sap. Cigar leaf tobacco generally, requires 
suckering but twice. At first, lialf way down, and the second 
time clear from top to bottom. In suckering as in topping, 
the utmost care must be taken not to injure the leaf. 



filPENING. 



In the course of about three weeks after topping, plants will 
begin to ripen. This may he known by the change in the color 
of the leaf. It will look spotted, with spots of a lighter, yel- 
lowish green. When fully ripe the leaf may bo folded and 
considerably pressed without breaking. It is well to let the 
crop stand until well ripened. If tobacco is harvested before 
it is ripe, it is more liable to pole-sweat and damage. Tobacco 
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when cut before fiiUy ripe, may look nice before going through 
the sweat, but when it comes out it is tender and will make 
but few wrajjpera, to say nothing of the greater liability to 
damage. As a general rule, green cut tobacco cures dark, is 
not smooth and fine in texture, and will not bring as high price 
as ripe mellow leaf. 

HABVESTINO. 

Harvesting tobacco in Wisconsin usually begins about the 
middle of August and continues aa the plants arrive at matur- 
ity until the middle or 20th of September. Plants grown upon 
warm, sandy, loam soil mature from one to two weeks earlier 
than when upon the heavier soils. Plants should not be cut 
down when there is dew on the leaves, nor later than three 
o'clock in the afternoon. I>o not leave any out over niglit if 
it can possibly be avoided. On the other hand take care that 
too much is not cut down in the middle of the day when the 
sun is so hot as to burn the leaves. Plants should be put in tlie 
.'fhed as soon after cutting as can be done without breaking the 
leaves. It must be wilted somewhat to be handled readily. If 
wilted too much the leaves will stick together and endanger the 
crop with shed-bum. Tobacco crops that are hung in the shed, 
as soon as the plants can be handled without breaking, cure 
more uniformly in the shed, and present a much more invit- 
ing appearance to the buyer in the fall of the year. Farmers 
should remember that tobacco hanging in the shed with the 
leaves all curled never makes a favorable impression ou the 
dealer. 

HANOINO IN SHED. 

The usual way in Wisconsin is to string from five to six 
plants on a laHi. The laths can then be quickly hung _in a 
bam, leaving space enough between plants for air to circulate. 
The larger the plants the more space necessary. 
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The niethod of curing practiced in Wisconsin Jb entirely air- 
ciirinf^. It is accomplished by regulating; the air and moisture, 
by opening or closing the doors in the tobacco barn. The Wis- 
consin Experimental Station favors artificial control of tem- 
perature and humidity, but has not experimented along this 
line suIEciently to give accurate instructions or practical ad- 
vice. The system now in vogue has been practiced ever since 
the introduction of tobacco in our state. It has been improved 
in many instances by greater care in the construction of bams, 
but is as yet in a crude and imperfect method, and requires vig- 
ilant attention to details and a nice perception of alterations of 
temperature and moisture to proporly carry out, yet so skillful 
have many of our growers become that a reasonable good cure is 
effected in many instances. , 

The first point to avoid in Wisconsin is the too rapid drying 
of the leaf. Drying is not curing, and the terms are in no way 
synonymous. The cliange, color, and condition in the leaf is 
largely due to a process of fermentation which takes place in 
the hanging tobacco, and for which a certain amount of moist- 
ure in the leaf is necessary. If the leaf is dried too rapidly 
this fermentation is cither prevented altogether or checked to 
some extent, thereby effecting tlie results disastrously. As far 
as possible, the air in the shed during the whole curing process 
should be kept in such a condition that the tobacco will never 
become quite dry and brittle. It 8lni;ild never crumble when 
handled. To this end after the first two weeks following the 
hanging the shed sliould be ke]it tightly closed during the dry 
weather, and if o])oned it slionld be at night, or for a while upon 
dark and misty days. If the buildings arc kept closed the 
great amount of moisture evaporated from the tobacco would 
keep the air sufficiently damp, even in dry weather. 

The second principal is to keep the air in the shed from ex- 
cessive dampness, which with heat, causes a destructive fer- 
mentation, or rotting, which is entirely different from the fer- 
mentation of the curing process. For this reason the building 
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should be kept well cpciictl and ventilated the first two weeks 
after hanging tliat the fresh current of air may carry off the 
large amount of water evaporating from the tobacco, and also 
check any tendency to excessive heating. During the whole 
time of curing, after any protracted time of damp, muggy 
weather, the shod should be opened until the tobacco is thor- 
oughly ventilated and partly dried off. To carry out both of 
these principles the sheds should be so constructed as to permit 
of its being tightly closed and also of its being opened and thor- 
oughly ventilated. Light should be carefully excluded during 
the curing process, especially in its later stages, as it is found 
that strong light has an injurious effect upon the color of the 
loaf. Even under the most ■favorable conditions a successful 
cure depends largely upon good management. If the tobacco 
is cured in a current of air, care being taken not to drive the 
moisture out too rapidly, a change takes place in the interior of 
the leaf, which changes the color from green to, brown. If 
hung too closely, so as to prevent the free access of air, the color 
still changes from green to brown by a different process of fer- 
mentation. The leaf loses its tenacity and elasticity and be- 
comes subject to pole-burn and is more or less spoiled by rot. 
The time required for curing tobacco varies with the season. 
Some seasons it progresses rapidly. As a rule, quick curing is 
the best. It can only be accomplished when all the conditions 
arc favorable. Much depends upon the temperature and moist- 
ure of the outside atmosphere. 

Prof. E. S. Goff, of the Wisconsin Experimental Station,, has 
shown that our Wisconsin tobacco loses about 70 per c^nt. of 
its weight during the curing process. The rate at which the 
■water passes off gradually increases from the time the leaves 
are wilted until they assume a brown color. The water ap- 
])ear3 to be set free by the leaf rather than extracted from them 
by drying. The changes in the color of tobacco leaves during 
the curing process are not the result of drying, but of certain 
changes within the leaves themselves. Kipo tobcceo yields a 
lighter color of cured leaf than that which is less mature. Sev- 
eral years' work at the Wisconsin Exjierimental Station, l>y 
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Prof. Goff, have brought out the following valuable points: 
Moisf air is lighter than dryer air at a given toniperatnre, and 
hence tends to rise. Comparatively dry air entering the -cur- 
ing Louse near the ground and coming in contact with tobaeoo 
which is giving off moisture, as it absorbs this water will gradu- 
ally rise tlirough the building, absorbing more and more moist- 
ure in its course until it reaches the roof. 

It is important, therefore, n<it only that the curing house 
shall hr,ve ventilators through the roof, but that these be made 
so that they can be opened and closed at will, because these, fur- 
nish an efficient means for controlling the humidity, provided 
the weather boarding of the building is tight as it should be. 
In ordinary weather it is better to use only the ventilating doors 
near the ground and the roof ventilators, leaving the side doors 
closed, except as an emergency seems to require special ventila- 
tion. Every curing house should he raised at least two feet 
from the ground, and have two-foot horizontal ventilators below 
the sill, running the entire length of both sides. The control 
may be mainly exercised by the roof ventilators, since by open- 
ing or closing these, more or less, the air as it rises between the 
hanging tobacco may be compelled to rise more or less rapidly, 
as desirable. Tint it should be remembered that when the ex- 
ternal air is very moist, as in rainy weather, this upward cur- 
rent of air will largely cease because the absorption of water 
will be greatly checked. In curing tobacco in Wisconsin there 
arc two great dangers to be avoided ; Folc-hurn and drying. 

To avoid pole-burn it is absolutely necessary t« get rid of ex- 
cessive warmth and moisture during the early stages of the cur- 
ing process. " This can only be done by a complete system of 
ventilation. For this purpose two-foot horizontal ventilators 
should be provided near the ground, eight-inch horizontal 
ventilators for ea?h tier of tobacco, and one more ventilator 
along tl:5 ridge polo. The ventilators on the sides of the cur- 
i.ug house should open horizontally at intervals of four feet and 
'run the full length of the building. With these all open the 
air can enter not only noar the ground, but also l>elow each tier 
of tobacco. Free ventilation near the roof is absulutely esc;^r.- 
tial to allow the et.cape of wanu, moist air. 
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The second great danger is tlie dryin^ process. This is be- 
coming more alarming every year in Wiscansiu, siiid was ex- 
ceedingly bad during the curing sc.ison of 11)01, in which the 
conditions of the atmosphere were so excessively dry that'the 
.tobacco hung in the sheds from the first of Septeinlier until the 
20th of October without enough moisture to facilitate the cur- 
ing process. 

It is possible to construct a curing house so as to guard 
against the whims of the weather, and it would add much to 
the value of our Wisconsin product if the tobacco sheils were 
tightly sheeted up on the sides and ends and provided with shin- 
gle roofs. Then the buildings, if pro])erly ventilated, could be 
manipulated so as to exclude the dry atmosphere and retain the 
moist air for a longer period of time. 

A MODEL CUEING TOBACCO HOOaE. 

A model curing tobacco shed should be located close to the 
well and wind mill. The mill should contain a water tank 
elevated twenty-five feet from the ground. Tlio curing house 
should be provided with galvanized cylindrical troughs, three 
inches in diameter, fastened to the sides and ends of the cur- 
ing house. These troughs should be two feet below the eaves, 
and be perforated on the outside and so adjusted that they could 
be fed with water from the tank. Then during the excessive 
dry weather the planter could provide a moist atmosphere day 
or night and thus expedite and assist the curing of the crop. 
By opening the horizontal ventilators in the curing house and 
turning on the water from the windmill tank, the pressure from 
which would force the water through the cylindrical troughs 
and produce a fine spray on all sides of the biiilding. This 
spray could be utilized as the operator might see fit, to assist 
the curing, which should "be con tinii ally ~goJBgu3a_ffii^out in- 
terruption of excessive dry atmosphere. The operatorslft^ld 
also attach a hose to the tank in the mindmill and spray th^ 
ground underneath the tobacco, which would assist materially 
in the curing process going on in the shed, and this would e 
furnish an efficient means for spraying the tobacco plants, 
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which could be located on the south side o£ the tobacco shed, all 
of which would prove of material usefulness. 

By this artificial supply of moisture we believe it would be 
possible for many of the tobacco planters in Rock and Dane 
county to cure their tobacco as expeditiously and as eiFectnally 
as is done in the famous Connecticut districts and in the Kick- 
apoo valley of Wisconsin, where the growers are favored with 
a fog and a moist atmosphere during September and October, 

This theory may seem visionary and impracticable, but wc 
believe many of the tobacco growers in our state can afford to 
tear down their old sheds and build new curing houseS; located 
so as to avail themselves of windmill water tanks and artificial 
spray, as indicated above. It is an admitted fact that a large 
proportion of the tobacco sheds in Wisconsin admit too much 
sunlight and drying atmosphere. This is detrimental from a 
scientific standpoint to the effectual curing of tobacco, and ihe 
sooner the Wisconsin planter realizes the difference between 
drying tobacco and curing tobacco, the better for him from a 
financial standpoint. 

In order to effectually raise the standard and enhance the 
value of our Wisconsin produef more attention hiust be paid to 
scientific principles in curing. It is reasonable to bclieve_tliat 
the day is not far distant when the majority of the tobacco 
growers of Wisconsin will pay more attention to the experi- 
ments which are being conducted in the cigar leaf producing 
states of the union, and it is to be lioped that through the 
niediimi of the Tobacco Growers' and Dealers' Association of 
the state of Wisconsin lasting good may be accomplished by co- 
operating with our Agricultural Experimental Station, and dis- 
seminating circulars of useful knowledge pertaining to the 
growing and curing of tobacco. We believe that the future 
watchword of the majority of the tobacco growers will be : "Pure ■ 
seed and a higher grade of binders and wrappers for the mar- 
ket." 
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DISCUSSION. 



The OhaJrman : I^t iia have a free discussion of this matter, " 
either on tJie points whicb Mr. Fishfir has taken up or upon any 
he has not taken np, if tliero are any siidi. 

Question : Do you think tliere is danger of leaving it over 
night in piles i 

Mr. Fisher: Yes, great danger. 

Mr. Everett: In curing do you mean to spiray the tobacco 
itself? 

Mr. Fisher: No, sir. 

Mr. Everett : Tlie perforation is on the outside ? 

Mr. Fisher : Spray the wall, — throw it off in the air. 

Mr. Everett : Wliat is being done in Wisconsin in the matter 
of raisnig tobacco under cover ? 

Mr. Fisher : This is a matter that will be taken up on a small 
scale this year in the Kickapoo Valley. , There is a large stock 
couijpany formed to raise about 300 acres. 

Mr. Everett: Do they not grow Sumatra leaf in Connecti- 
cut? 

Mr. Fishor : A portion of it is Sumatra. 

Mr, Everett: Do you believe that it would be profitable and 
practicable for tlie Wisconsin farmer to attemipt to protect tlie 
binder crop ? 

Mr. Fisher : To a certain extent, I do not believe in advo- 
cating anything which is not really practical. In my judg- 
ment, however, there are farms in the Kickapoo valley where 
they could raise a half more tobacco under cover and get as 
good results as they do in Connecticut. 

Question: Did you say tliat moist atmosphere at the same 
temperature was equal to a dry atnio.sphero ? 

Mr. Fishor; At a certain temperature, not at the saino temr 
perature. 

Question: Do any of our Wisconsin growers strip the leaf 
from the stalk in the field ? 

Mr. Fisher: Not that I am aware of. That is practiced in. 
the east, but not in Wisconsin. 
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Mr. Ev€irett: I want Mr. Fislier's judgment upon the mat- 
ter of a farmer handling and curing his own tobaeoo, whether 
it is profitable for him to do it ? 

Mr. Fisher: As long as the grower is able to get from eight 
\o twelve cents a pound for his tobaccO', he bettw aell it. 

Discussion closed. 



TELEPHONES IN FAUM HOMES. 

1!Y GEO, WYLIE, l.KEDS. 

Tlie teleplione is a greater necessity to tJie fanner on the 
farm tlian it is to tlio business man in the city. In the city 
distances are short and help of a certain kind is plenty, wliile 
in the country distances are great and help of every kind grows 
scarcer every year. The fanner can, if he will, avail himself 
of this labor-aving appliance much easier and at lees expense 
than the business man in the city, and much easier than the 
farmer himself imagines, unless he has investigated the sub- 
ject in all its bearings. 

Telephone lines can be, and are being, built by farmers on 
what might be tenned the co-operative plan ; but a co-operative 
telephone lino is an entirely different proposition from a co- 
operative creamery or other co-operative form institutions, in 
that as soon as a creamery is built trouble may begin. It muBt 
be run. While, with a telephone line, when the line is built; 
trouble, if there is any, ends. It practically runs itself. 

I would not advise the formation of any large companies 
of farmers for this purpose. A oompany of three or four 
farmers and from, that up to eight or ten is enough. Where 
mOre than this number wish to join the comipany, two or more 
companies better be formed and the lines made interchangeable. 
Our lino is interehangpnble with two other companies and we 
have no ditficulty, for the reason that the others want the use 
of our line just as much as we want the use of theirs. 
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In ilio oi^a.nization of a fanners' telephone compajiy, no two 
•sets of iniBii will go at it in just the same way, and it is mil 
nocessary that they should. ' Our company was organized In' 
five men gelting tt^'tlier and ajp-eeing to build ten miles of 
line. Wo estimated the cost and divided it into shares. We 
tlrow lip certain nilcs giwoming the oiKiration of the company, 
elected a jji-osident, seerotary and treasurer, i>aid in our capi- 
tal stock and built tlie line. 

After organizing the company, unless you got incorporated, 
got a permit from the supervisors of tlie town to ruji your line 
on tJie liighways over which you wish to build. Also get pei-- 
niission from the owners of the adjoining lands to set poles 
in front- of Uieir property. The law requires that the poles 
be set within four feet of tlie fence. This does not necessarily 
moan Uiat the poles be set four feet from the fence. Our ex- 
jxwionco is that miost fences encroach on the highway more or 
lees, and if polos arc set within a foot or two of tlie fence they 
are more out of tlie ^^'ay, and you will, as a rule, come nearer 
complying with the law than if you set the poles four feet 
from the fenoe. 

The poles should bo set as near in line a» possible. If not 
set in line, the wire gets slack in a short time. The law rc- 
(piires the wire to be not less tlian 14 feet fi"omi tho ground and 
at road crossings 22 feet from the ground. Comer poles should 
bo well guyed or braced. All poles shoidd be firmly set and 
lightning rods of wire should be placed on every tentli pole, 
or oftener. Well seasoned white or burr oak poles will last 
nearly as long as cedar. No pole should be set that is smaller 
than six inches in diameter at the surface, after being set tliroe 
feet in the ground. 

The following figures will bo found approximately correct a.-, 
to o^)St pel' mile of finished line: 
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Cost per Mila 
Wliite or buiT oak poles, 25 cts. each, 32 h> the mile $8.00 

Digging holes and setting poles, 10 cts. each 3.20 

260 lbs. No. 10 wire^ at $3 per 100 Ibe 7.80 

;!2 ])ore*'laiii insulators at 1 ct. each 32 

Stringing and fastening wire to poles 2,00 

Tot-al cost, one mile ' $21.32 

If the work is^done by the fanners themselves, as it nsnally 

IB, deduct $5.20 for digging holes and setting polee and string- 
ing wire, leaving $1(!.12, the actual cost outlay for one mile. 
, Or, if tlie farmers can furnish poles suitable, deduct $8.00, 
leaving the ca«h outlay for one mile of line, $8.12. If cedar 
poles are used, add 25 cents per polo addit.ional, making tlie 
total cost of a mlile with cedar poles and No. 10 wire, $29,32, 
Something might be saved on the above figures by using lightefr 
wira If No. 12 wire is used, it will i-etjuire 175 poimds.per 
mile, at $3.10 per 100 jMiunds, making $5.43 per mile, or a 
saving of $2.37 per mile over the No. 10 wire. If No. 14 
\rire is used (ajid many do use it), it will require 103 pounds 
per mile at $3.20 per 100 pounds, nuaking the cost for a mile, 
$3,30, or $4.50 per mile less than No. '10. Then why use 
No, 10? Because it is-lce^s liable to be affected by weather 
conditions, it does not get bn>ken so easily, and, tliey tell us, 
the smaller the wire tlic greater the resistance. In otlier words, 
you can talk farther and plainer over No, 10 than you can over 
No. 12 or No. 14. 

The above figures are for a single wire or ground lina 
Wlien it conies to a question of 'phones, got tlie best on tlie 
markets A cheap 'phone iihay do where only two or tlireo wish 
to uso a line, but for a farmers' circuit with. 18 or 20 'pliones, 
the best is none too good. Then, too, if you have connection 
\vith an adjoining toll line, you should have a 'phone strong 
enough to carry you 25 or 30 miles with ease. With a single 
wire, good ground eonnecfions are of the first importance. 
17 
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Gn>nn<l wires iiunt Im* {jot down to damp eartli, <lo\vn so deep 
that tlicv will not ilrv out in siinniior or frwzc ont in iivintcr. 
Gravel or muid niaki'i* jMMir gnuuul connt'i-tiims. A ^ood well 
is tin- Ix'Nt jxwsiblo [iIhco to tcrniiniilf a fjiiuuKl wiro. A cis- 
tern IK lid I)ett<T jininnd coiinpction tlian a ])it<'lioi- of wat<'r 
wonid Ih'. 

nw^ni apttomrs to 1ki a prevalent idea among fannei-s tliat tlie 
coiistnictifm and installation nf a telephone lino requires a 
marked degi-eo of wkill and experience. This is a mistake. A 
fair de^reo of common business sense is all that is required, 

111 eoiielusion, 1 wish tii Miiphasize. the fact t-liat it is a^ 
a bnsiiu'sa proposition that tho teleplmnp stands out as a neces- 
sity on the farmi. 'I'lie wliii)2)er makes use of tlie line in buy- 
ing stock; the deak-r in agricultural implements, the grain 
buyer, the lumber dealer, llie doctor, the niercbant and every- 
one else in business of any kind, all want connection with tlic 
farmer's line; and tJie fanner, as he hangs up the receiver, 
begins to realize as be never realized l)efore, the importance of 
being u. farmer with a telephone in the liouse. 



DISCUSSION. 

Air. Everett: Where do you gel ee<lar posts fi»r 50 cents? 

Mr. Wylie: We have a carload at our station just deliverri 
at that price. 

Mr. Everett: How long are they ? 

ilr. Wylie: Eighteen feet. 

Mr, Hubbard: Yon said in your paper that eighteen or 
twenty instriunents were on one line ? A. Yes. 

Mr. Hubbard: Did yon not find tJiat pretty nearly imprac- 
(iea.ble 'i Ilie whole of the eighteen on the lino would lie listen- 
ing to the ono tJ>lking. The rest all listening would pretty 
nearly break the connection. 

Jfr. Wylie: Wo did not have much trouble. When we get 
a new man on the line he bothers for a week or two. It gets 
to be an old story. Fifteen ia about the right iiuml)er. When 
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a line has twenty or tJi&reabouts, the beet way ia to put in a 
switch cutting the line in two. ' 

Mr. McKerrow: How about two stock buyers, — does not 
one listen? 

Mr, Wylie; They can. " We have access to four different 
stock buyers on our line. 

Mr. Bird: Would it not be well to hear what the stock 
buyer had to say about the stock ? Would not they get better 
prices? " 

Mr. Wylie: • They do on our Una 

Mr. Hubbard: How about the woiaen folka visiting? 

Mr. Wylie: Let them visit; that ia what the 'phone is for. 
Tlie telephone is no oxchisive thing for the men folks. T>et 
the people visit if tliey want to, I would not be without my 
telephone for double the amount it costs me, 

Mr. Hubbard: I want to corroborate wliat the gentleman 
has said. It saves a great deal of trouble carrying the fam- 
ily to visit the nei^bors. They can visit over the telephone. 

Mr. Ames: How long will those poles of. white or burr oak 
last? 

Mr, Wylie: If they are well seasoned they will last as long 
as a cedar pole, — or nearly as long. 

Mr, Hubbard: Th^ will last longer than those cedar hop 
poles you are using. 

Mr. Toole: Would you set them ^^^th the bark on? 

Mr. Wylie: We always peel them at the ground anyway. 
We do not take the rest of the bark off. 

Mr. Faville: Where is your standard connection? Do you 
connect through some central station ! Where do you call for 
tlie "hello girl" ? 

Mr. Wylie: We do not have any "hello girl." 

Mr, Faville : Do yon make your own connection ? 

Mr. Wylie: It is in circuits. We run about fifteen or 
twenty phones and cut oil and put in a switch, and then run 
fifteen or twenty more. As Ae system grows, perhaps there 
will have to be a central and a "helb girl," as you say. So 
far we have, not needed one. 
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Mr. Fai^ille: How do you call \ip a neighbor ? 

Mr. W,ylio: Each man lias his own ring. 

Mr. Faville: Yon do the ringing yourselves? A. Yes. 

Mr. Bums : How do you get through the switcli t 

Mr. Wylie: It is usually at some plaeo where there is al- 
ways someone to answer. Eventually we may have to have 
a central and put in a switch board and pay someone for at^ 
tending to it. We have over 100 phone on the system, but 
we have not got to that yet. 

Mr, Sullivan; What is the expense of sustaining the line 
after i^t is once built ? 

Mr. Wylie: It 4a very little. With good polee and good 
wire the only damage is from lightning splintering the poles. 

Question : Do the wires occasionally break in the winter I ■ 

Mr. Wylie: Not if properly strung. If you draw a wire 
too ti^t when you put lit up, when the severe cold comes it 
will sometinies draw up too- tight and break. 

Mr. Faville: Do you have to buy your own phones? A. 
Yes. 

Mr. Faville : How much do they cost ? 

Mr. Wylie: About $li.25, I thiiik. This is in addition 
to stringing and pol(^. But that instrument is yours. 

Gov, Hoard: If you have iifteen people on a line, what is 
your systeniof rings, — one ring for the first person and fifteen 
for the fifteenth ? 

Mr. Wylie: Wo have no combination of over four rings. 
We have first. Governor, one long ring. The next would be 
a long ring and a short ring, or short and long. You can get 
such combinations t.hat no man will have to ring more than 
four times for any other man on the line. 

Jlr. Hubbard : Do you connect so that you can buy or sell 
any pnwluct that you raise on the fann ? 

Mr. Wylie: Wo connect with every Inisiness cstablisJuueul. 
in two different, villages. 

Gov. Hoard: You call up central in the village and ask 
to be connected with such and such a person. 
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Mr. Wylie: We have our circuit and we connect with cen- 
tral, too. We have a central that connecte with Madison. 

Mr. Hubbai-d : They have an exchange in the village? 

Mr. Wylie; Only the central of the Madison & Portage 
Telephone eonipaiiy. Yon want to get tlus idea, of exchanges 
out of yoiir head. Yoii do not need any exchange. 

Gov. Hoard : But if you went into a town, where they did 
have, exchanges, you would call np central and be connected. 

Mr. Wylie: You could. 

Mr. Welsh : Mr. Wylie'a line can reach every phone in this 
city. 

Mr. Hubbai'di What are your rates? 

Mr, Wylie: We do not charge anytliing for men on the line. 
We do for outsidera. 

Mr. Hubbard : "flow do yon collect it ? 

Mr. Wylie: We collect when they send the message. Each 
man has a few slips that are left witli him', and we, do not lose 
anything in that way. 

Mr, Hubbard : Each man that has an instrument is a treas- 
urer? A. Yes; until the first of each month, 

Mr, Utter: Have ;;£ou stated the anilonnt of rental tJiat you 
charge ? 

Mr. Wylie: Well, they buy the phones and wo ehaj^ six 
dollars a year for the use of the line. 

Mr. Utter: Sii]>po8ing I wanted to tolephoiio, what woidd 
it cost ? 

Ml', Wylie: Any point on our line would he fifteen cents. 
Our line is a feeder for this Madison and Portage line, and 
they give us the calls right over tlieir line, because they may 
get aiiy message that may dome over our line. 

Mr, Hiibba,rd : Supposing I want to telephone yon, how do 
r know where to find you ? Central d(KW n{>t know anything 
about you. 

Mr. Wylie: Oh, yes. Tell them you want Morrisonville, 
and tell central there you want Wylie, and you will get him. 
The telephone is an institution which no set of farmers in. any 
neighborhood can afford to do without. There is no neces- 
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sity for waiting for some incorporated company to build you 
a line. Just get t(^etlier, a few of you, and build your own 
line. Pretty soon you will have the wtcJe town covered with 
lines. 

Mr. Toole: Do you have a manager? 

Mr. Wjlie: It aeems, as if we all take charge of the man- 
aging. We have a president, secretary and treasurer, but the 
one nearest to the place where any trouble occurs is the one 
wlio looks after it. We have very little trouble. The only 
trouble has been with ground wires freezing or drying up 6r 
somiething of that kind. It must be grounded clear down be- 
low the frost in the moist ground to work well. 

Mr. Convey: Mr. Wylie^ what kind of oonneetion would 
you get with fence wii-e ? 

Mr. Wylie: You can rig up a barb fence wire, draw your 
staples and wrap a little rubber around it, drive in your staples 
again, and you get for eight or ten miles as good a telephone 
system as you want, on a fence wire. Of course, you have 
to have some poles to get over the roads. In this way you get 
a very good line and a cheap one. 

Mr. Hubbaj-d: Would you people object to another set of 
farmers uaing your poles ? 

Mr. Wylie: There would be no necessity of tliat All tlie 
farmers on that line are on the lino now. 

Mr. Hubbard : There might be some disaffected ones. lu 
our county the farmers are uaing the Bell poles and putting 
their wires on them. They consulted as able attorneys as there 
are in tlie state, and they said tliey had a perfect right to do 
it. 

Mr. Wylie: The Boll people are better to the farmers up 
tliere tlian they are down here. 

Mr. Hubbard: The Bell people have not kicked yet. 

Mr. Wylie: Your company do not run tlioir wires over tlie 
Bell people's line? A. No. 

Mr. Ames: Can you give us a comparison of the double and 
single wire systems ? 

Mr. Wylie: For our work a metallic systean would be no 
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better. In fact, it would lie more tToubleeyme than the ground 
circuit In Madison where you have electric lines of street 
cars and so much electricity, it affects the ground system. . As 
soon an the switch is tnriied on in Morrisonvill© I can hear the 
street cars here in Madison. 

Question : Is it the induction ? 

Mr. Wylie: Yea, you have to have a metallic circuit under, 
those conditions, ^'ou coitld not run a grounded line through 
Ute city of Madison very i^-ell. 



EVEXIi\'G SESSION. 



AGlUrrLTlTRAr. OHSERVATIONS IN EUROPE ; 
TIIHIR I.KSSOXS TO TIIK AilKRIdAN FAR:MER. 

Bv \V. A. IIkxrv, Dean of the Oollcge nf Afrrinilture, TT"niver- 
Hity of Wisconsin, MadisoiL. 

Duing the sunimor of 18il!l it was my privilege to spend 
several months in Great Britain and on the Continent, devot- 
ing nittet of my time to a study of tlie a^icultural features 
of tlie regions visite*!. I was particularly fortimate in my 
sojourn in Holland. On shiplxiard were an American citizen 
and his \vifo who had left Holland long lx>fore to make a home 
in tlie New World. Tliey wore now returning to visit child- 
hood scenes. Thoy said to me : "When yoii come to Holland, 
you Tniist visit us at Scliagen, and we will sliow you the peo- 
ple and the county." This was a rare opportunity, for it made 
it possible to visit the country pooplo in their own homes and 
see them in their everyday life — something which is denied 
most travelers, who are able only to study strange countries from 
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what they seo on the streets, from the railway trains, in the 
hotels, the art galleries, etc. My journey to Setagen was from 
Anlflterdani northward along the narrow tongue of land which 
separates the Ziiyder Zee from the great North Sea. Nearly 
all of this land has been reclaimed from the reraorselese ocean 
through the agency' of great dikes of earth piled up by the 
haud of man, rock-faced on the outer side to ward off the 
ever-etching waves which pound against it. Just outside of 
Amsterdam, we passed through a little I>utch village where 
■Poter the Great learned shipbuilding centuries before. Hun- 
dreds of gi'eat windmills, their anns reaching 60 or 70 feet 
into tho air, are in aiglit at tliia point. Our train carries us 
northwaid rapidly and we obserrc that we are passing through 
H rich countTy. At Sehagen our friends met ns at the rail- 
way statioij. As we pass along the single principal street of 
the quaint village of 1,200 people, we note the cleanliness of 
the brick sidbwalks and are told that they are scrubbed at 
least once each week, Saturday afternoon being devoted to such 
efforts. And woe to the citizen of Sehagen who may be so 
shiftless as to leave this task imdone! The window fram^ and 
lintels of the doonvays of the houses receive tlie greatest care, 
lieing carefully ^Mlished each Saturday after thorough scrub- 
bing, the final tuuches coining from the use of tlie chamois 
skin. Nearly' all of tho houses are hundreds of years old, and 
their red brick walls with red tile roofs, often moss-grown, form 
a strange sight to an American, to whom everything is new. 
But it is to the country we must hasten. 

In a carriage drawn by a single horse my friend, his wife and 
myself b^in our tour of visiting, for they are to call upon old- 
time friaids, many of whom they have not seen for a quarter of 
a century. The road-way is as level as a floor and of tlie best 
iiiacadamL Eacli side^is lined with trees, and just beyond are 
the road-way ditches in which the water is often three or four 
feet deep, and the banks sometimes f-ar enough apart to admit 
tiny <!anal boats passing back and forth. 

The fields are square in outline and of from five to fifteen 
acres, usually in ai-ea. There are no fonce^ the field bound- 
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[iries consisting of ditches so wide and so deep with water that 
the cows dare not cross them. Eveiyivhere there is grass eitlier 
in meadow or pasture, for little grain is grown in this region. 
Dairying is almcst the sole occupation of the people. Ninety- 
five per cent, of the cows in this district are black and white, 
being "llolsteins," as we call them, of the highest type. We 
siipuld call them) I>uteh oattle, for Holstein. is a long way off. 
What a beautiful scene was spread out all about us as we pass 
along the perfect highway. The checker-board fields are cov- 
ered with grass as green as grass can be. In half the fields the 
cows are grazing or quietly ruminating as they rest. And how 
numerous they are! A hundred or more are in sight all tjie 
time, — not many in a field, but still cattle everywhere. In 
Holland the weather is often unpleasant because of the chill 
damp winds from the cold North Sea, but during our stay every- 
thing was at its best. Overhead the sun shone bright and warm, 
Contentmeait and peace reigned everywhere. To add to the 
charm there was the music of the skylark, whose notes have an 
unexplainable charm to tiie Amoricanjiearing them for the first 
time. ITiere are numerous (vind-mills of all sizes, From the 
ditches surrounding the fields the i^ter is lifted into an ele- 
vated ditch made by hanking up the earth two or three feet high. 
Along this'elevated water-way the excess water nms to a pojnt 
where it is' lifted by a larger wind-mill into a still higher and 
wider eanal. Thus tho water is elevated from five to fifteen 
feet until finally it runs off into the sea through great canals 
large enough for boats of oonsiderable siza The region- jn 
which we are visiting is from ten to fifteen feet below the level 
of the sea on eitlier hand. We are approaching our first Dutch 
](ouse and our interest changes from the oharra of the fields, 
cows, and wind-mills to the habitations of man and what int 
mediately pertains to them. At our first stop, the house, as 
usual, is close to the road inst across the ditch or water-way. 
Passing over the bridge we drive to the rear of the structure 
and are greeted by the good Dutchman, his wife and the sons 
and daughters. There are the usual salutations, but all in a 
strange tongue. I am introduced and make the best of the sit.u- 
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fltion. We are invited to enter the houae and as we pass in our 
liutch friends slip off their wood ahoea and encaae their feet in 
slippers. Here is the first point where the Dutch excel us, for 
all of the dirt of coiv-staltle and field in America would be Ifif t 
outside if we practiced the same hahit of disposing of our ordi- 
nary foot-wear before entering the house. But to my surprise 
we have entered tlie cowatable, though there are no cows within 
at this time. And now for a brief description of tlie Dutch 
home. Tbe building is about 40x50 feet in area, of red-brick 
and one story high. They cannot build higher houses for the 
ground is too soft in many places. The high steep sloping roof 
is covered with thick thatth of a rich brown color. As we en- 
tered I observed a platform about as high as a table and abo\it 
eight feet wide extending along <me side of the building. Here 
was v/here the cows stood in winter. "But how can, they reach 
so hi^ a platform," you say. A gang-plank reaching from 
passage-way to platform permits the cows to be led to the plat- 
form each fall when they enter the stable, and they remain on 
the high platform until spring, when they pass down again to 
be taken to pasture. If the weather is cold in spring or fall the 
cows are blanketed. Along the bottom of the platform runs the 
manure-drop, and back of this a wide pasaage-way. Off the 
passage-way at its far end opens a room along the second wall of 
the house, and behind this is another room. These are the liv- 
ing i-ooms for the family. Along the third side of tlie square is 
a pasaage-way with high doors through which loads of hay may 
be driven. The hay is pitched into the central part of the 
structure and is piled high into the roof and over the ceiling of 
stable and living rooms. The fourth aide of the square is gen- 
erally occupied by dairy rooms for the manufacture of butter or 
clieeae. These, however, are given up to other uses in many 
eases, for the farmers now generally patronize the cooperative 
factories. Some of yoii will say that the Dutch people cannot 
be very clean if they live in the same building with their cows. 
Let me describe the cow stable as it appeared in simimer time. 
The passage-way back of the platform, was covered with carpet, 
the manure-drop with rattan matting and the floor of the raised 
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platform on, whieh the cow9 had stood, had been aonibbed and 
scrubbed until it was as clean as any house-wife's kitchen table, 
and then eovetred with white sea sand and decorated with Imuti- 
ful sea shells. In some houses choice china was used for dec- 
orating the platform. In some of the houses- the family were 
living more or less in the cowatable during the summer time 
for a change, just as we practice camping out. The dining 
table was placed where the cows had stood and steps led to the 
platform. I was surprised to find several houses supplied with 
gas made from gasoline in a gas machine located at a safe dis- 
tance from the building,' The Dutch. "house- wife in many cases 
cooks with gas. Moreover, she buys a lai^e part of the bread, 
cakes, etc., fronK the bake shop, which delivers goods wherever 
needed. I found Dutch farmers who underetood the Babcock 
milk test and kept records of the yields of mik and the fat per 
centage of their cows. In England the land must support three 
classes of people, the owner, the renter and the renter's help. 
In HoIlan,d it supports two classes — the Dutch famer and his 
help. In the lowlands of Holland the Dutch farmer does not 
work very much with his own hands, nor do his sons, excepting 
when hay harvest is on. Tlie help live in small cottages close 
by the combined house and stable, and do the most of the work. 
The farms are not large, and on each farm are kept from ten 
to eighteen cows. Each animal brings about $80 in products, 
and old cows sell to tlie butcher for from. $80 to $100 a piece. 
Breeding stock sells at from $100 to $300 each. Holland was 
hard hit on the opening np of the grain fields of Australia, 
Amsrica and the Argentine. Then too Denmark took away a 
large part of Holland's butter trade in Great Britain. The 
Dutch housewife in earlier timles made butter in her own way. 
Butter from ten or a dozen fa.rms was packed in a single keg 
liolding 110 pounds, for the English market. There could not 
be unifonriity in such a product, but until Denmark appeared 
on tho scene the English people were fairly well satisfied witli 
Dutch butter. Tho depression brought about by these com- 
bined influences- wes very great and land worth $400 or $500 an 
acre fell to half that price in many eases. The richest parts of 
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Holland agriculturally suffered the most for the people had fol- 
lowed styles of living beyond their means under the depressed 
conditions forced upon them, Now Holland is endeavoring to 
recover from her former state by pushing' agricultural educa- 
tion, by combined dairying, however, is an uneven one, for her 
competitors, aiready ahead of her, are still pn^essing and are 
alert to every improvement. Much more could be said about 
Holland, but let us 'pass on to Denmark, for there is much 
more in this country to excite our admiration and arrest our at^ 
tention than in Holland. 

Remember first of aJl that Denmark covers but a quarter the 
area of Wisconsin, while its population is ten per cent, larger. 
In your mind draw a line from Sturgeon Bay to Mar^ifield ; 
then south through Madison and eastward along the Illinois 
boundary line with Lake Michigan as the eastern border, — this 
limited area equals that of Denmark. Imagine within that 
small space 2,200,000 people or ten per cent, more than in all 
AVisoonsin, and you gain some idea of the density of the popula- 
tion. Consider further that Denmark has no mineral resources. 
She is without iron, coal or precious minerals. Her forests 
were worked out ages ago, excepting as she grows trees ajrti- 
ficially. Nor are all of the lands useful for agricultural pur- 
poses. In the western part of the main land there are great 
sand barrens too poor for even growing scrub brush. Tlhe liftle 
country of Denmark, surroimded by more powerful neighbors, 
supports royalty and has an army of 50,000 soldiers, and some 
iron ships-of-war as well. The agricultural lands of Denmark 
have been farmed for thousands of years. Now, in view of 
these situations what sort of agriculture might we reasonably ex- 
pect in Denmark? We found a thrifty progressive people in 
dead earnest about their vocation, — we foimd a people who have 
pushed agricultural education as it has been pushed in no other 
country, all factors considered. 

Dairying is the leading industry of Denmark. Wisconsin 
creameries turn out about $16,000,000 worth of butter per year. 
No small portion of this is consumed at home, and probably not 
over ten or twelve million dollars worth leaves the state for sale 
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elsewhere. Little Denmark, a quarter as big as Wisconsin, ex- 
l»Pte anmiaJly $25,000,000 wortli of butter affceir making due 
ullowance for all iinipnrts. This great export has not oome 
about by chance, for the Dan© cannot make a dollar by any 
short-cut method any more than can we in Wisconsin. How 
has this great output been brought about? Fifty years agq 
Danish butter was about the poorest in all Europe, and HjoIIand 
was her easy leader.- Gradually the people began to improve 
and the government saw an opportunity for Jiiding its people^ 
Experts w^re sent to England and elsewhere to study market 
needs. A dairy sciiool.was established in the agricultural col- 
lie at Copenhagen and hundi-eds of trained dairymen sent out 
therefrom to operate the creameries and cheese factories. To- 
day Denmark keeps a traveling butter expert in Great Britain, 
who devotes his whole time to gathering facts concerning Dan- 
ish butter and butter from other countries, and reporting to the 
govenimeni and through that to the farmers the market condi- 
tions. More than that, there is at the agricultural college a 
system of inspection going on steadily. A large refrigerating 
room serves- as headquarters. The professor in charge tele- 
graphs to say forty creameries to "ship by first express a tub of 
butter." The buttermflker has no chance to make a product 
with more care than usual but must immediately send forward 
snch as ho has on hand. When the forty tubs have arrived and 
have l>eon cooled in the refrigerator, three butter experts headed 
by the professor in charge enter the cool room and inspect the 
butter, marking their scores. These scores are sent at once to 
each operator sending in the butter, and thus he knows just 
what faults there are with his product. The butter is sold for 
what it will bring, and the state pays the loss between what it 
cost at the creamery and what it sold for. Thus lot after lol; 
of butter is inspected throughout the year. Denmark expends 
not less than $10,000 annually in this one line of inspection ef- 
fort. Danish bntter now brings the highest price of ■ any in the 
English market where large quantities are sold. But has Den- 
mark anything else agriculturally of note? Her bacon curing 
factories interested me greatly. Instead of great slan^ter 
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houses such as we find in this country, the bactm factories arc 
arniall affairs scattered all over Denmark. We visited one which 
worked up the h<^ from 800 farms. This factory was owned 
hy fifty farmers and was a sort of stock company or cooperative 
affair. Tho government of Denmark some years since believed 
that the time was at hand for enlarging her pork output. Again 
the samie businesslike methods were undertaken. Experts were 
sent to Ireland to find out how the Irish pig was fed and how tho 
bacon was cured because Irish bacon stood first in the market 
Denmark did not try to outdo the United States in the produc- 
tion of fa.t pork and lard. She realized how iisel ss such an ef- 
fort wonid be, but she believed that she could supplant Ireland 
in fho fine bacon trade and make a market for all her products 
in that direction. And what is the result? Denmark is now 
exporting mpre than $13,000,000 worth of pork products, 
mostly bacon, annually. This more than equals the value of all 
the 1k^ w6 are shipping out of Wisconsin, and yet our state is 
four times as lai^ as Denmark, and we have a smaller total 
population to support. 

But I am not yet through recounting Denmarks marked ad- 
vancement. Not satisfied with the greatest out-put of butter 
from any one country on earth, and the largest pork product, 
area considered, Denmark recently began to advance her poultry 
interests. Most of the farmers have combined into- what are 
called syndicates. Tlie farmers in a neighborhood form a local 
syndicate, this syndicate having its own number, and each mem- 
ber thereof having his number in the syndicate. Each member 
i.s supplied with a stamp. As soon as the eggs are brought into 
tho house they are stamped with the date they are laid, the num; 
her of the syndicate and the member's number therein. These 
eggs ai-e taJten to headquarters three or four times a week and 
from there shipped to Copenhagen. At Copenliagcn the eggs 
are sorted according to size into four grades. If a person sends 
a bad egg to Copenhagen, he is fined the equal of $1.00 for such 
a mistake. And what of the result ? In five years Denmark 
has increased her egg export SO per cent The United States 
exports about lialf a million doUai-s worth of e^s annually. 
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Uonm,ark exports ahont $4,000,000 Worth of eggs annually, and 
yet Denmark is only a quarter as lai^e as Wiaeonsin. 

We boast of our a^rit^ultural exports from the United Stat«i. 
We point to the vast sums we receive for our cotton exports, for 
the wheat we sell to other countries, for the beef, pork, corn, and 
many other agricultural export products. Add up all the 
money other countries pay us for whatever is sold from our 
farms, and it equals $11.00 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. That seems a large sum and we regard it 
!is pretty ei-editable. On tlie other hand, Denmark with its 
dense population and with farmers tilling soils that have been 
farineil for thousands of years, exports $33.00 worth of agri- 
(.•nltniral products for every man, woman and child in the coiw- 
(ry. ■ ]t ia but fair to say, however, tliat Denmark is forcetl each 
year to buy great quantities of feeds from other countries in or- 
d(^r to carry on her agriculture. In 1898 Denmark imported 
10,000,000 bushels of corn, moat of whidi came from tlic 
United States, She also bought $4,000,000 worth of oil cake, 
juostly from this coimtry. Think of it, farmers of Wisconsin ! 
Com is shipped from Illinois and Nebraska and oil meal from 
Minnesota clear to New York, more than a thousand miles ; then 
four or five tlionsand miles across the ocean ; then out into the 
country by railway again and finally the fa.rmer draws this 
feed home by wagon to 'make eggs, bacon ajid butter, to bo 
shipped over to England in competition with our own products, 
and yet we hear that farming does not p^, tJiat our farms are 
being exhausted and that there is need of more agricultural ed- 
ucation, or more attention by our government or state to matters 
agricultural. 

Today the Danish farmers are the most advance":!, the most 
pushing and the most progi-ossivo of all Europe, all things con- 
sidered. They have reached tlieir high stage of advancement 
throug^t wise aid from the general govrnnient, which has care- 
fully but studiously study the agricultural interests and needs 
and possibilities of its people. The fa.rmers have not rested 
with government aid and become helpless tJirough such influ- 
ence, but seem to have been stimulated thereby ratlier than be- 
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numbed. They form local syndicates, as they are called, for the 
handling o£ their products and for making purchases. Tlie 
fanners of Denmark have learned of the great possibilities 
which accrue to them tlirougb cooixrative effort. 

It seeniB to me, in learning of what they have accomplishtMl 
witii 30 many difiiculties surrounding them, we have many les- 
sons of great usefulness to the American farmer. 



GOVERKOR HOARD'S ADDRESS. 

ilr. President, Ladies and Gen-tlemem : I do not know 
where I would reach for an address if I had it I do not know 
that I would recognize one if I met it in the road. I am not 
in a very addressy mood tonight. The boys called me up this 
evening and pumped me dry and you have before you the re^ 
mains. 

Way down in the good, old state of Massachusetts, about 
forty miles from Boston, in a little, quaint New England vil- 
lage, lived a man by the name of Simpson, He was undertaker 
for that portion of the community of the state. He had a very 
likely mare. She was full of talent and capacity and the old 
man had a keen eye to all the possibilities that lay in her. He 
used to get her out with hia old Concord buggy and he would 
take the dust off from the mayweeds and he would lay the boys 
out on tlie road. 

A liveryman from Boston, traveling through the counti'j" 
seeking whom he might devour, got his eye on the miare and con- 
cluded that he would get hold of her. So he sat out in front of 
the little hotel for a day or two and watched her, got her paces 
and figured up. her capacity. Then ho went a.round to Mr. 
yimpaon's one morning and found him hoeing in his garden. 
He haul a red Jlannel back to his vest which made him more pic-- 
turesfiuo. 

"Good moniing, Mr. Simpson," 
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The old man straightened up and leaned on his hoe and said: 
"Morning, sir ! how d'y do ?" 

'"You have a nice garden here, sir." 

"Yes, the garden is good enough." 

■'Your vegetables appear to look all right." 

'"Yes, thej are all right ; have to be ; tend right to 'em, you 
know," 

And so they had -a little by-prmluct, preliminary kind of talk. 
They did not come down to the main question at once, but dwelt 
upon the nutritive ratio there was in the talk. Finally the 
liveryman -says: 

"Mr. Siiuipdoii, I have been taking notice of that mare of 
yours, a very likely mare." 

"Yes," the old man says, "She is good enough." 

"I Iiave a. friend down in Boston and lie has tlie dead match 
t« her. He wunted me^ if I saw a cJiance to inatch up his horse, 
to get hold of her and I thought I would eoinle and see you." 

"We don't nta.tch very well up in this country." 

The liveryman could not arouse any interest in the old man 
and he was rather piqued -at his failure. But he finally con- 
cluded that he would stir him up a little and he says : 

"I was talking with Mr. Hobson about your mare this morn- 
ing and he said she was a very good aniuial, but he incidentally 
rcmiarked that ho had passed you before now." 

There was a change in the situation. Tlie old man straight- 
ened up suddenly and said : 

"What did Hobson say ?" 

"He says he had passed you l)efore now." 

"He did, eh ! Hobson passed me ? Well, I don't know who 
you be nor whero you come from nor what your business is, but 
seeing as how yoii l)cen talking with Hobson about my mare, 
maybe I better tell ye about that piece of business. You see, I 
do the burying for the oonntry aroiind hera I plants 'em. 
When old Squire Jones died he was the heaviest man in these 
parta. I supposo lie weighed about four Uundretl pounds. 
Hobson never agreed with the Stjuire in anytliing at all. They 
18 
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argyned on evei^thing. He didn't agree with the squire about 
■ djing even, and he tliought it would be mighty cut^ when we 
all got into tlie pnx-pssion to fj-tart off at the tail end of it and 
gt-i by that wholo pnxy«si(m, <«! .iftvunt of his disagreement 
with the Squire. 

He got along first rate down tfiwa.nI the rear, a.iid yon see 
there I was on the liearse driving the uiaro, and hauling four 
hundred jK)und8 of remains. He came up whipping his horse 
and cavorting and careering to l)eat the band, and as he struck 
opposite inie, the mlai-e seemed to liave some properish ideas of 
lier oivn and she let out, and so we went up the road. But you 
c^n see for yourself that it want no fair race. Hobson was 
flying light and I was handicapjx^ with four hundred poiuids 
iif remains. We kept on that way and I did not discourage the 
niai-e any until I suppose wo had gone a.lK>ut three miles. TJieii 
the hearers, who were on liorsehack, come runnin' up and said as 
how the proceesioji had arriv at the cemetery and if they had a 
corpse they could he puttin' in their time. Then -I pulled up. 
I see that it want heat to carry the matter any further, you know, 
and Hobson passed me, and that is only way he ever did go by. 
Y"ou see for yourself it want no fair race.'' 

And that is the situation I am in tonight. The hour is late 
and I am not in the very best condition, and I feel as though I 
Avas really the "remains." 

Did it ever occur to you, (and 'I presume it has) that the 
great agricultural population of the country emibraces the ele- 
ments, not only of the foundation for the accession of our wealth 
a.nd thrift, but that it contains the elements of our literature? 
Has it occurred to yoai that when a man writes a book that lives 
in the literature of America, he enters in the life of the farm ? 
Take Eberi Holden, for instance. AVhat is "Ehen Holden," 
witli all its wonderful wealth and pith, with its great sale all 
over tlie United States? It is tlie stoi-y of an American farm 
hand — the hired man of the farm. Take "David Harura," the 
scenp of which is laid near where I was raised, I can. look back 
in iny memory to a dozen David Ilarums, I will relate an in- 
cident of one. 
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Old Uncle Sam Evans was a horse-trader, like David, a bom 
leader among men, a raian of the most' keen, eutting, Barcastic 
wit, i]Iite!ra.te, but of wonderful perceptive power of mind, who 
had always a troop of boys at his heels (for boys are instinctive 
judges of human nature and character) was elected to the legis- 
lature of Ne^v York and the way he was elected was unique. 
It waa over fifty years ago. The Whig boys and the Democrat 
boya put up a job on the leaders of both parties, and before they 
knew what they were about, the boys had run in old Uncle Sam 
as an independent candidate and elected him' triumphant. HJe 
went down to the l^slature, a dull saturnine looking man with 
a face long enough to "eat oats out of a chum," He took his 
seat and it was the very humbleet one. He said he thought he 
would "get the hang of the bam" first. Some proposition came 
up. I think it was something concerning a feeder to the canal 
and Uie old man was interested in it, and he arose and said: 

"Our folks would like that 'ere thing fuat rate, you know. 
You ought to give it to us. It belongs to the state. It is your 
biisiness to look after the state and the state's property. You 
aint doin' your business if you don't do your business as you 
ought to do it. Our geople want that because it is right, and 
I want you to give it to 'em." This he said in that simple, di- 
rect, homely manner which at once riveted the attention of every 
man in the New York legislature, 

A young lawyer from Kings county thought he would win 
imperishable renown if he jumped onto Uncle Sam's proposi- 
tion. So he made a frothy speech against it This chamber has 
witnessed some speeches of this kind. 

The old man cocked his head one way and the other and 
tried to get the drift of the young fellow's remiarks, hut he could 
not. The young man sat down and Uncle Sara got up and said : 

"Mr. Speaker, I -would reply to that ere speech only that it 
always racks me terrible to kick again nothing." 

Well, this keen tlu-ust was relished, and men of culture there 
recognized the apposite wit of the old man, but the yoUng fellow 
could not see it until he had brought upon himself hia full share 
of punishment. The next day he got the question up again in 
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some way and made a very iigly assault upon the old man, 
accused him of illiteracy and ridiculed his constitueacy. The 
old man listened to him and finally interrupted tlie fusilade by- 
saying: 

"I don't know nothin' at all about your parliajnentary ; you 
can see that just as well as I do, but I do know that that fellow 
flint tellin' the truth." 

Tho young man bridled up and said: "I will have him, to 
know that I have graduated from, two collegefl and I think I 
know what I am talking about. 

The old man watched him for a moment and then, uncoupling 
his six feet and four inches, more or less, of legs and body, said : 

"Mr. Speaker, I onee had a calf that sucked two cows and 
so far as I could see, and I took right close notice, the more he 
sucktsd the bigger calf he growod." 

And there are hundreds of those men, born in the shadow of 
those hills and educated in the curriculum' of tha,t strenuous, 
ruffed life. They were n)en of native power, pith and ability 
and no. man could indict their heredity, for they were born of 
the straight-grained, virile American blood that forms a conibi- . 
nation from all the best blood the world has ever produced. 1 
have been a student of this peculiar phase of American life. I 
have had an ear attuned to it wherever I ha,ve been. I have mot 
it in the mountains of Colorado, the same type, the same quality. 
I have met it among the crackers of Xorth Georgia. The pres- 
ent governor of Georgia, Governor Candler, is a North Georgia 
cracker, a man of wonderful power and pith with his people. 
Wliy, he can spit in two spittoons at once. He is said to be the 
only man in Georgia who can do it, — a typical Xorth Georgia 
cracker — ajid yet a man who will impr^s you, at once with his 
nafiive power. 

I rememiber while in the mountains of ('olorado meeting men 
of the same peculiar quality. In B reckon ridge, early one morn- 
ing, I went out to witness the annrisc. Breckenridge was at 
one time one of the greatest mining camps in the Rockies. He 
was an old forty-niner and T recopiized him at, once by his type, 
for you know I am a student of types. He was tall, gaunt, dirt- 
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stained, nigged, with a face seamed and canyoned like the rocks 
in wLi>se matrix he had been moulded, and I saw hiia leaning 
lip against a saloon waiting for it to open. It was the only place 
of warmth and welcome that the philanthrophy of that town 
had provided. I stepped np and said: "Good morning, 
Uncle." he had long, bushy eye-brows with keen eyes that lay 
in ambush beneath them. He replied very measuredly: 
"Morn in', sir." 

I broke forth into an eulogy as to the beauty of the scenery 
of that portion of the country. I said: "This is a wonderful 
country, sir." H© was studying me and I could see all over his 
face this qnery : "I wonder what his game is ?" Then he an- 
swered, '*It seems to be." 

I said, "I should think you would have trouble hero in the 
spring of the year when the snow goes off. I should think it 
would rip everything loose." 

Then I saw _a wary expression which meaat "Tenderfoot" 
come over his face, and then came the genius of his love of exag- 
geration. He replied : "Yes, air, I've knowed it here when we 
have had to cress every stream lengthwise." 

I remembered that there went from our section of the country' 
a man who lived in Breckenridge and he was a, good deal of a 
rascal. We will call him Smith, because there are less of those 
among the Smiths. I said, "Did you ever know a man by tlie 
name of Smith ?" His quick, wary eye shot out a glance toward 
me as I f urtlier inquired : "What kind of a man was he ?" 

I want to call your attention now to tJie rare quality of his 
answer. I have never metany man of scholastic education who 
could exceed it. Regarding me a moment he said "Well, sir, 
he'd niake a first class stranger." I studied that reply for an 
hour after I left him. Tlie liriefneas of it, the adroitness of it, 
and the comprehensiveness of it, — how much he had said to me 
ivgarrling that man and the power of Ids characterization. 

While in Georgia they told me a little story concerning the 
peculiar characteristics of the north cracker. I was making a 
tour down through there lecturing, — talking agriculture. They 
had put a railroad iJirough a new portion of the country. Now, 
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some of those men have never been ten miles from their homes. 
This Cracker with his wife and little dc^ were standing in the 
iloor of their cabin as the first Icwomotive came over the road. 
There was awe and ivonder and a certain quality of consterna- 
tion in their faces as tliis specimen of the power of iiiodern 
civilization went sweeping by. As tJio locomotive passed the 
cabin the dog took up the track after it. The wife says to tlie 
husband : "Jim, do you think he wiU get it ?" Jim regards 
the race for a minute and saya : "He might, but I'll be dogoned 
if I can see what he would do witli it if he did get it." 

I have learned to regard those people with the deepest respect. 
I know that there is today in the society of Wisconsin and 
iimong people of culture, sometimes, a sentiment of contempt for 
the "hay-seed," but let no man or woman draw too far upon his 
or her family line, for, as John G. Saxe put it : 
"It might end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued the neck of some worthy relation." 

The agricultural population ia the root and the source today 
of American greatness. 

The ignorance which pervades the agricultural classes is in 
some sense of itself characteristic and original. No man can 
stand ih the presence of Nature, tliough lie may not be leame^l 
in books, without ho become somewhat impregnated and sat^- 
uvated with an understanding of its forces. 

The most convincing exposition of the financial question I 
have ever heard in my life, I heard at the convention which nom- 
inted McKiniey, in St. Louis, and was given by an old German 
who was standing on the sidewalk in front of the Lindell hotel. 
I vn]\ repeat it to you. I have read everything that the doctors 
of finance have written in this country, and yet it was reserved 
for that old, simple-hearted German to say more in a talk of five 
minutes than all that had been said or written to my mnnd. It 
was the next day after Senator Teller and his confreres retired 
fromi the convention on the adoption of the plank, contrary to 
their wishes, regarding silver. This old German was standing 
on the sidewalk surrounded by his friends, and I judged tliat 
he was a delegate from some portion of Missouri. They had 
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asked him what he tJurngh of Teller's bolting the convention, 
and with a sort of kindly, benignant smile he said : 

"Ach, veil, you got to let him go ; you got no law for to make 
Jiim stay. In deese country ven any man, vant to make some 
kinds of a fool mit liiinseif, den he got dot right. But dein fel- 
lers dey fool me not ven dey speak mit der moiit by the platform, 
den I seen ot der tliruth, der wahrheU. Ven dey run der con- 
vention out luide I can look behind der back den I see behind 
every vuii a silver mine. Veil, I got me no silver mine. I go£ 
ine just beef and pork and wheat and I not run der convention 
out,. Always old "Fritz must give l(i ounces by ihe pound. 
Sure. He don't can help it. L'nd dat must always be honest 
grain and honest meat He don't can help dat neider. Now it 
will not be a good dmg for old Fritz ven he got to give sixteen 
ounces by tlie pound of honest meat and honest grain and he got 
l>ack one-half silver and der oder half humbug." 

And so he \vorked that strenuous, evenly-balancod old mind 
laboring to express himself in a way that would be understood. 

"Who makes de price on dot meat und dot grain ? Old Fritz 
make it? So. Who make dot price ? De rich men vot dot der 
capital. Day make tie market unde dey make de price. Who 
fiwn de silver mines ? l)e rich men vat got de capital, — ^niaybe 
de same mon vat made de price on de meat und de grain. Now, 
bt)ys, it vill no^t be a good ting for dcese country ven de men vat 
make tlio price on do uioat nnd do grain can make de money too. 
Besser, de govcrniiieut stand Irctween dc rich men und the poor 
men und de government make do money," 

Do you know of any man who has analyzed the root and the 
stalk of that whole financial question better than tliat old Ger- 
man who had though it out between Iiis plow handW ? And so 
J say, in our cftutact with the world, with its work and every- 
where else, let every iman ihank God for his own contact with 
tlie soil. Lot him keep his heart loyal to the men of the soil, no 
matter of how nuich thoy may bo ignorant : no matter how un- 
couth and ugly they may be. Lob every man keep his heart 
loyal to the men who till the ground, for from them shall come 
the final fruition, the brains and the culturo and tlie grasp and 
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the comprehension, not only of agricultiire, but of statesman- 
ship, of citizenship, and they are the jury to which this country 
must finally refer all of its great and momentous questions. 

I wajit to SCO iniy countrymen and my coiuitrywomien come 
to a full understanding of the meaning of agriculture; and I 
want to SCO the farmer himself come to a full realization of his 
own privileged position. And I am glad, oh, so glad, that my 
old eyes have gazed upon this audience before me; that I have 
■been enabled to see the growth, the hunger and thirst for knowl- 
edge of which these meetings are evidence. When men hiinger 
and thirst after knowledge, as the "Heart panteth after water 
brooks," then tliere shall come to those hungering an.d thirsting 
souls a deeper understanding of the laws of Nature. 

I have always felt very deeply upon those questions. I have 
always given whatever I ha*l of voice or pen to a better groirtli 
of the dignity and character of the agriculture of mjy country. 
For a montii I have been in Washington, where I have been try- 
ing to promote a righteous piece of legislation. I have beea en- 
gaged there in trying to push back to its own ground a counter- 
feit and fraud which interested capital has been trv'ing to fasten 
upon the fair limbs of the dairy industrj' of this country. I 
have lieen trying to fight oleomargarine, and I have been very 
Jiuich interested in the moral aspect of the case as I saw it be- 
fore congress. 

One man said to me: "It is tlie strangest thing I ever saw. 
We have, one hundred millions of capital. Wo have a bill here 
in Washington and it aint worth a d — -d cent." I liked to hear 
him say that word, I have no moral scruples to be shaken when 
a man says that word under circumstances like that. I liked to 
hear him say it, because there was tlie ring in it of a heleagured 
soul. He said : "Yon National Dairy Union men say that 
you have raised only $16,000 in fifty-cent con.tributions etc, 
and yon come down here and the whole congress falls in. Who 
are you ?" "Well," I said, ''You wait until you have.been in- 
troduced to us in due form and you will not hunger and thirst 
for any more information." (Laiighter,) 

I said, "A word with you, mv friend." Do you know that 
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you represent a class oi men who think that money, greed of 
wealth and aJl tliose coiTHpting influences can run this country 'i 
Thank .God- — 

One representative from Georgia said to rae: "I havo got to 
vote for this bilL I have had 108 letters demanding it." He 
had 108,000 population in his district and 108 letters did the 
work. 

I further said to tliis oleomargarine man : "I am glad for 
the moral aspect of the situation that your millions of capital, 
your pork packers and your beef packers and all tlies© men who 
are at league in this business, I am' glad that you realize that, 
with all your enormous capital, a few farmers can blow the horn 
of Gideon and down go the walls of your city." 

He replied : "I don't know anything about your bible prop- 
ositioji." I said : "If you did, you would know what I mean.'" 
Do you know why he did not understand ? That man had come 
up with the idea thatmoney is the god of the world. It is the 
god of cheap men, but it is not the deity that any straight- 
grainc-tl, sound-fibred man worships, and I want to say to you 
that it is a cheering thing that the congress of the United States 
listens to the fanners of the United States. It is a cheering tiling 
to ine that votes, as light as die snowfiako, yet as heavy as the 
will of God, the votes of this country are worth more in. congres- 
sional estimation than all the money that all the rich men of 
this country can produce. It is cheering, and I want to encour- 
age your yomig hearts, and I want you to build yourselves up 
in a citizenship that stands today for humanity, for civic rights, 
for pnritj' in politics and for justice aanpng men. I want you ' 
to go back to your homos and feel tliat there is a dignity and 
character in the life of a fanner ; that it 'contains the elements 
cf greatness; and take with you that sentiment which was ut- 
tered by the Persian courtier to his king, and it will always he 
your salvation : "Honor he to me as I honor thee." 
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MORNING SESSION. 

February C, 1902.' 

Mr. McKerrow in the chair. 

The Chairman : Our first topic this morning is, "Oat Smut: 
its Prevalence, and Mbthod of E.radieation," which, will be pre- 
sented to you by Prof. R. A. Moore of the Agricultural college, 
who lias been working along this line for the past season. It 
gives me pleasure io present to you Professor Moore. 

Members of the Agricultural Board, Ladies and Gentlemen,: ■ 
From personal investigation and reports from former Short 
Course students during the past three years, I aan, led to be- 
lieve that oat snrot is prevalent in lai^e quantities, and an- 
nually on the increase. Personal investigations during the 
past season, in sixteen of the leading oat producing counties 
of the state revealed the fact that no less than 20 per cent, of 
the oat crop was affected with smut; many fields from care- 
ful tests showed from thirty to forty per cent, of the oats de- 
stroyed. This means much to the farmers of our state and 
unless active steps arc taken to eradicate the ctuI, our fields will 
he invaded with simit and seed oats inoculated to such on extent 
tliat we will lie compelled to give up raising oats. 

Cause of Smut. — Smut is caused by fungus parasites that 
multiply and grovf within the grain plant and eventually de*- 
stroy the seed of the affected plant and contaminate tlie seed 
of tlie healthy plants by the scattering of spores largely- dur- 
ing the I'ipening period of the grain. The sm/ut spores do not 
live througli tlie winter in the ground but are killed by the ac- 
tiiin of the elements. Tlie smut that affects the crop lives dur- 
ing the winter as spores on the seed grain and b^n their 
(Icadly work shortly after tlie seed is sown. 

Loss Due la Oat Smut. — The Wisconsin oat crop of 1901 is 
estimated by Hon. John M. True, secretary of tlie Wisconsin 
State Board of Agriculture, at 73,000,000 bushels. If this 
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estimate is correct and if 20 per cent, of the crop was lost be-' 
cause of smut, which estimate seems a reasonable on© judg- 
ing from our investigations in sixteem counties, then the farm- 
ers of the state would have aised 91,250,000 bushels, if tlie 
crop had not been affected with smut. Here is a loss of 
18,250,000 bushels. Estimating oals at 35 cents per bushel, 
the farmers of Wisconsin have experienced a loss of $6,387,500 
from the ravages of oat smTit in the past season's crop, all of 
which could have been saved if the seed had been properly 
trated. Nor is this all. It seems quite conclusive that the 
spores of the oat smut are poisonous to a certain degree, and 
the fanner who neglects to eradicate the smut not only loses 
a portion of his crop, but endangers himself and family by 
coming in contact with the smut spores during tho threshing 
time and at, other periods. 

Dr. Joseph Snyder, a noted specialist of diseases of the eye 
and ear, Milwaukee, writes under date of September 17, 1901, 
in reply to an inquiry, as follows: 

"My Dear Sir: In answer to your letter, will say that in 
the couse of years I have seen quite a number of cases of in- 
flamed eyes among farmers caused by grain smut. These cases 
all were identical witli other cases of infectious conjunctivitis 
in that thoy showed swelling of the raucous mombranojn a 
greater or lesser dt^ee and much pus secretion." 

From investigations made by tlie Experiment Station and 
reports from former Short Course students and other resid- 
ing in difforont ^wrtions of the state, no other conclusion can 
be ariived at except that oat smut is everywhere prevalent in 
largo quantities. This being the fact, what we are looking 
for is the remedy for eradication. 

Two methods are herewith recommended: first, seed oats 
should be treate<l in accordance witli dii-octions given herewith, 
and secondly, by securing seed that is not contaminated witJi 
smut. The Experiment Station is making strenuous efforts h> 
help by both methods. This year the station grew about 300 
bushels of Wisconsin No. 4 oats, of which the seed had been 
treated for tho eradication of the smut. Not a single smutted 
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hoad could be found in tho field at any time during the grow- 
ing ]>eriod. A portion of these oats have" been sold to mem- 
bers of tlie Agricultural Exporinient Station Association with 
instriictiona to grow them for seed, and this variety of seed 
cats will be available to farmers fromi tliese seed growers after 
another year. 

The first method is the one, however, we should resort to 
this year and the metliod we nnist rely on to the greatest ex- 
tent, in the inmnediate future. This method is known as the 
formaldehyd treatment, and is simple, cheap and effeetive. 
Secure from your druggist one pound or pint or formaldehyd 
solution (sometimes called formalin) for each 50 bushels of 
oats you witJi to treat If you wish to treat 100 bushels of 
seed, secure two pounds; make a solution composed of one 
pound of formald<Ayd and 50 gallons of water, or two pounds 
of formaldehyd and 100 gallons of water. Put the solution 
in four bai-rela, about 2a gallons in each. Place in gunny sacks 
about one and one-half to two bushels in each Sack, and stib- 
mergo sack and oats in the barrels of liquid for not less than 
20 minutes. Lift from the barrels and let drain for a minute 
or two, and then empty on tlie threshing floor or on a canvas 
to dry. By shoveling the oats oveo- two or three times daily, 
it materially facilitates the drying. 

If the oats are submerged somewhat longer than 20 minutes, 
no detrimental effect will be noticed' except it may take a lit- 
tle longer to dry tJiem. It is very essential that the oats be 
submerged for 20 minutes; an experiment the past season 
where oabi that had been affected to the extent of twenty per 
cent, were submerged in the solution proscribed, for ten min- 
■ates instead of twenty ; tho growing tost revealed one per cent, 
of smut, showing that the treatnient was not entirely cffeciva 
If wo reduce the time of snbmei^ion we shoidd use a stronger 
solution. TTie formaidehyd treatment ]>rescribcd for oats will 
also ora<lieato tho barley smut and the loose smut of wlieat. 

For full treatise as (o the experiments carried on by tlie 
Statiim and p('rsonal investigations made, I take pleasure in 
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referring jou to bulletin !N'o. 91, which will be sent to any 
farmer of the state on request. 



Question : Will it be necessary to continue treatment after 
first year ? 

Prof. Moore: If you leave even on© per cent, it is going 
to inoculate the otber good oats. That has been' the trouble 
with, .some of our past methods, while they would reduco the 
amount of smut from 20, 30 and even 40 per cent, down to 
two or three per cent. Unless you keep on treating every year, 
you still will have suiEcient oat smut to inoculate the good 
oats and it would jump up 10 or 15 per cont. I raised from 
seeds obtained of a reliable seedman, I grew those oats and 
the crop had 10 per cent smiut. I followed those oats the next 
year without treating them and they had 20 per cent-. The 
past season I sowed fom the same oats without treatment and 
they had 31 per cent. I, shall continue to sow them and see 
what the outcome will be. 

If you are going to submerge only ten minutes, if you can- 
not take twenty minutes, tJien make your solution up stronger. 
Mate it one p()und to thirty gallons of water. It will not hurt 
the oats and it mil eradicate in ten minutes. This solution 
must come in contact with each individual oat We wish to 
have them submerged so that the solution can comtei in contact 
with each individual grain and then it will be entirely effective. 

Out of ten to twenty tests made during the p^st season to 
pi-event oat smut by submerging, there was not a single head, — 
you could -not find a single head in the entire field of eighty 
acres with smut, and the year before they were affected 12 
per c^it 

During my investigation last year on barley I found a num- 
ber of fields badly affecte<l. Some barley fields ^vere a.ffected 
to tiie extent of 20, SO and even 40 per cent, and one party 
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in particular who had tried formaldehyd on his barley eradi- 
cated every bit of the etnut a» well as en the oata. 

The grain also lixiks brighto* for treating, even if /hero is 
ii()t much sinnit. 

Prof. Mooru: Sdiiiu people f;;ot an idea that fommldehyd is 
a sort of powder. Yon can bny it by the pound or pint For- 
maldehyd is a gaa generated fmni wood alcohol, and by nsing 
i\ tube you nin it under wafer. Water will hold 40 per ceait- 
of this formaldehyd gas in solution. You can buy it in solu- 
tion. Por fifty cents you can buy a pound and with that you 
can treat 50 bushels. Sometimee, if it is done carefully, you 
can treat from 75 to 80 bushels. 

Mr. Chamberlain : In the sack going into the barrel, would 
not the outside seeds receive a great deal more of the sohition 
than the inside seeds — that is, tliose oats inside would not be 
nearly so well covered with the solution as those on the out- 
side, near the outside of the sack ? 

Prof. Moore: Those on the inside would receive sufficient 
to kill all of the genns. Out of from 50 to 100 experiments 
where the oats were submerged, the smut was entirely eradi- 
cated. We tried submerging for an hour and a half in this 
solution and noticed no detrimental effects upon the oats. They 
germinated the same as those that were treated twenty minutes, 

Mr. McKerrow : It is only a question of drying afterwards. 

Mr, Faville: I should think the moisture woidd stay in 
there. 

Mr. McKerrow: They are emptied out of the sack. 

PrC'f. Henry : Wliat sort of' a sack do you use for sub- 
merging ? . 

Prof. Moore : Gunny sack. It is porous. I should advise 
gimny sacks. The water pours out easily after you have made 
the treatment. You can put your solution in several casks and 
liavo four or five sacks beii^ treated at the same time If you 
should put those sacks in just before dinner and should stay 
an hour instead of twenty minutes, there would be no detri- 
mental effect upon the seed oats. The thing you should see to 
is to have then in at least twenty minutes. Experiments oar- 
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ried on during the past year have shown one per cent, after 
ten minutes. Be cicrefiil to le«re them in fully twenty min- 
utes. If left longer it \vill he all right, but it will take a itn- 
tlo longer to dry .them out. 

Ml'. True: What do you consider the danger froin adjoin- 
ing fields ? I£ you treat your oats and your iioiglibor does not, 
ai-e you in danger fitun his field ? 

Prof. Moore: I hardly think so. I carried on an experi- 
ment to test that and saw no effect where I had six feet between 
them. 

Prof. Honry: That is the first year? 

Prof. Moore: The second year. 

Prof. Henry: Will a farmer who has tlioroughly treated 
Ilia seed one year have to treat it the next year? 

Prof. Moore: No, I wouldn't advise, it for a field entirely 
free from smnt, but I would run a load or two tlirough the 
tliresher, because the chajices are that the machine has smutty 
seed in it from the neighbors. By running through a portion 
that you are going to use for feed, it will take out the smut. 
If you save your seed oats to the last it may he quite a num- 
ber of years before it will be necessary to treat the seed oats 
again. 

Mr. Convey : The smut would be left on the boards. 

Prof. Moore: Be careful of your sacks after you have had 
amiutty oats in them. 

Mr. McKerrow: Could you not treat the granary,— wash 
the walls ? 

Prof. Moore. Tea. 

Mr. Lloyd : How close will the oats become inoculated ? 

Prof. Moore: The great danger is in the rubbing of the oat 
a.fffXJted against its neighbor. 

Question : Is there' any danger of infecting the soil ? 

Prof. Moore: There is no evidence of it. Experiments car- 
ried on during the past three years show that on plots where 
there had been 20 per cent, of smut and where I sowed treated 
grain the next year there was no smut whatever. It does not 
live long in tlie soil. 
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Mr. Convoy : We have not carried on any experiments with 
corn amut as far as I have heard. I believe we have no direct 
remedy for corn snint. I tliink the cKancee are that it lives 
longer in the ground. 

Prof. Henry : I wish to call the attention of the farmers 
here, who are representative and stand for the best there is in 
agriculture, to this work. The fact that fomialdehyd would 
destroy fungus life waa discovered by a German professor. 
The application of that fact to the treatment of seed oats to 
prevent smut is due to Prof. Bolley of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Forty thousand copies of our 
bulletin on this subject were diatributed. We published it in 
33 many newspapers as we could get, and that was a large nunir 
bor. In spite of all that, not one farmer in a thouand treated 
Ilia seed oats. The loss has been millions of bushels of oats 
this last year, — millions of dollars gone, and in a year when 
the farmer needs his oats either for feeding to his stock or 
for selling at a big price. Sometimes the conditions are such 
that with a large crop, the more on the market the cheaper 
the price. This year it has not been so. This year it would 
]iot have depressed the price at all. Many a man has lost this 
year from oat smut more than the amount of the taxes he has 
paid into the treasury. 

What is the use of an experiment station if tlio people will 
not profit by it? In this .single year the farmprs have lost 
more from oat simit than our experiment station has cost, ten 
times over. If we would only send a fellow oiit with a silk 
hat and a fine team to aell tliis formaldehyd at five dollars 
a pound, there would be a lot of it sold ; there would be any 
number of buyers; but l>ec«iuae anybody can buy it at any drug- 
store and it has not been aet off with a flourish, it attracts lit- 
tle attention frran most of tlie people. 

The Chairman: We have heard a great deal of nortJteni 
Wisconsin during the past four or five yeara, and now we have 
with us a. gentleman from that part of the st-atc who is taking 
a groat deal of interest in tlie local dcvelopiineiLt, and who rep- 
i-esented his county at our last state fair widi some of the finest 
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exhibits every mtade by any county. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. L. K. Wright of Wausau. 



AGKI(,n[LTUKAL RESOURCES OF A'OHTHEKN WIS- 
CONSIN. 

Where is 'Northern. Wisconsinf — The soiithem part of Wis- 
consin has long been famous as an agricultural 'country. 
North of this ridi belt, but nearly all in the southewi half of 
the state, a strip of sand land, of varying width, runs east and 
west across the state. Years ago this was spoken of as north- 
em Wisconsin, and was looked upon as the beginning of the 
■ jirtor farming country, which was supposed to grow worse the 
fartlier north one went. A few years ago th'e legislature au- 
tliorized the preparation of a hand book, setting forth the agri- 
cultural conditions of the northern part of the state. This 
book was prepared under the direction of Prof. Henry, who 
was one of the fir9t to forcibly call attention to the fine agri- 
cultural district north of this sand belt. In a general way this 
hand book speaks of northern Wisconsin as lying north of a 
line drawn east and west from Green Bay to Hudson. Xo arbi- 
trary boundary can be made, but, generally speaking, northern 
AVisfonsin may be said to embrace all of tlie original great 
tini,ber belt of the state. 

Timfjer and soil. — -Prof. Ilcnry, in the book referred to, 
groups tlie soil of this section under seven beads. I will class 
the -soil under four heads, identical with the tim.ber growth. 
X farmer who sees a growing crop can form a good idea of the 
soil it grows on. In the same way a cwp of timber is a sure 
index to the soil. - This should be borne in mind by those buy- 
ing stump lands. 

Hardwood lands.— A. great many people have looked, upon 
northern Wisconsin as originally timbered almost" wholly with 
pine, but a large part of this section of the state was covered 
19 
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with gi-eat forosts o£ t.Iie finest hadwood, 'and though a ^eat 
deal of this hardwood werf scattered immenae white pine. 
This hardwood land is the host agricultural land we have and 
runs largely to a clay soil. It is often stony, generally small 
surface stone, which can he easily removed. 

White phte /itm(/,s.-— The finest white pine in the world grew 
in Michigan and Wiscnnwin. Great forests of it Cf)ver©d nnich 
of the i-eginii of wliich we arc sjieaking. Such ]>ine is never 
found on jxior land. This soil is a mixture of clay and sand. 
.Wliere hemlock gmws with the hardwood, tlie clay is not so 
lieavy as in the pundy hardwood forests, and where it is mixed 
with pine the soil has more clay than is found where pine grows 
alone. The tivo soiJs hlend into each other, often on the same 
fann, 

Norivaij nnd jiivk plin' Ittiid.''. — Tliis chuss of lands was co^'- 
erefl with Xorway and jack pine. Some of tliis timber was 
large and tlie soil that it grew on fair ; some of it was poor and 
scrubby, and the timber was like the soil. This land is all of 
a sandy nature, often witli a gi'avelly sub-soil. Eventually, I 
think it will nearly all he used fo. agricultural pui-posee, but it 
is the poorest land we have. 

Swamp ?(um/s.— The fourth (rlass is onr swamp land, where 
the timber was principally cedar, tamarack, spruce and black 
ash. Some of tJie swamps are of considerable extent; others 
are small, just put in among the high land to make good past- 
ure. The richest land on some of mir best farms was of tliis 
character and often nothing was done to reclaim: is except to 
clear off the tiiuiher. Nearly all this land is suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Preseni development. — In the southern i>art of northern 
Wisconsin agriculture is , no longer an experiment. Home- 
steaders and settlers have been at ivork for forty years, and in 
nearly all the coimties in this section may he found fine farms 
and largo fields tlioroughly stumped. Also in a good many 
sections the farm bnildings will average much better than in 
southern Wisconsin, In my home county of Marathon, in the 
old^ir towns I believe there are more modern bams, in propor- 
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tion to the population, than can be found in any of the old 
counties of southern Wisconaiji. This, no doubt, is because 
■ the farmers, having the timber on their land, geit the lumber 
san-Bd out at very little eost,*while southern Wisconsin farmers, 
innat pay higli prices for thoir lumber. la this southern part 
of iiorthoni Wisconsin a transformation is going on. Our 
fanners who used to raise hay and oats for tiie legging camps, 
and many of whom used to be half farmer and half 'lo^er, are 
now devoting all their energies to the farm and modem methods 
are being adopted. They are going into dairying and stock 
raising and a manure heap has now a value in it Good schools, 
roads and bridges are now the rule in this section. The cli- 
mate is also changing; the winters are milder and not so long. 
Where wo used to have at least Ave months of sleighing, eiglit 
weeks of good sleigliing is now a fair average. We can raise 
to advantage almost any crop which' can be raised in southern 
Wisconsin, This section has become much betteir kno*vn dur- 
ing the last few years to farmers in the southern part of this 
state and the neighboring states of the northwest, and they are 
now coming in large numbers and establishing good farms in 
our new north. Forty years ago, when the pioneer farmers 
were coming north, such conditions in this district would have 
been considered impossible. 

I believe the nothern portion of northern Wisconsin, which 
tod%y is little more developed agriculturally than the section 
I have spoken of, was, forty years ago, has nearly as great a 
future. TJiere thousands of acres of land await the settler, 
with limber for their buildings and winter wood on the ground, 
and markets for their produce, at top prices, in the lumber 
camps, mining towns and lake ports near by. In the winter, 
liardwood timber, hemlock bark, hemlock and spruce pulp Wood, 
railroad ties and piling, cedar polos, posts and shingle bolts, 
whicii iu many places cannot now be profitably hajidled, will 
furnish work for the settler and his teams for years to come, 
making this season the most profitable of the year. And as the 
land is cleared, the climate and other unfavorable conditions 
ivill change as they have in the section first spoken of. 
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With these general remarks as to what 'northern Wisconsin 
once wais and what it now ia, we will look more particularly to 
its agricultural resources, 

Tlie greatest of these is surely dairying and stock raisinr/. 
If any coiuitrj was ever naturally intended for tJiese piu-poaes, 
that country is northern Wisconsin. The first requisite, a gooil 
water supply, is there found in abundance. Tlie geological 
mag (>f the state shows 1,240 lakes in this region. There are 
hundreds of other small lakes, not touched by sectional lines, 
never seen by the govenment surveyore who platted the coun- 
try. Almost all these lakes supply creeks and streams which 
flowto swell the rivers emptying into the Mississippi and into - 
Lakes MicJiigan and Superior. Jtany other small streams 
originate in swamps and go the same way, while innumerable 
rivulets start from springs and contribute their portion to make 
most of northern Wisconsin a stockman's paradise^ so far as 
water js concerned. Well water is also obtainable at little 
depth in most sections. 

All over tliis rf^on grasses and clover thrive. To illustrate 
this, we mil look first at places where agricultural pursuits 
have never been tried. Visit the old lumber camps and logging 
roads all over this territx>ry. Along these roads and among 
the stumps, where the trees were cleared away to keep them 
from falling on the camps, you will find gras.ses and clovers, of 
all varieties, growing up spontaneously. How the seed ever 
got so distributed is a problem. You can account for it on the 
tote roads where the lumbermen hauled in their supplies of 
hay, but it is wonderful the way it has spread over the li^ging 
roads and clearing. It seems to follow as naturally aS a sec- 
ond growth of timlrer. A great many hinil)ennen turn their 
liorsefi out to pasture along these old roads and clearings, after 
the winter's logs are put in. 

Last spring I was up in towns 4;i and 44, range 2 east, about 
twenty miles south of Iliirley. Here the grass ajid- clover 
around these clearings were eiiual to any I have seen in the best 
parts of Marathon county. There wasn't a farm within ten 
miles. I was told that Hurley people cut tlie hay every fall; 
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it was theirs for the cutting. Way up in Douglas county I 
saw the same conditions last year. For two weelts last July 
I stopped with a farmer in Price county, in town 38, range 
3 east. Ho homeatoadod there seventeen years ago, and for 
■ years was tlie only pettier. They were haying while I was 
tiiere, a field of some fifteen a^res, whidi had been seeded twelve 
yeara and had never been broken, although it had been manured. 
Tliey got over a ton and a half of hay to the acra This was 
hardwood land ; no other could stand such treatment. All vari- 
eties of clover appear to de equally well up north. With the 
exception of alfalfa, tlioy certainly do. Alfalfa has not been 
goiieally introdiiceil. The first I knew of in my home comity 
was two j'oars ago. A number of farmers grow it now and 
express themselves as well pleased ^vith it. Clover and grass 
never ■winter kill with us, nor does drought affect our pastures 
and crops as it does in the regions further south. There has 
never been anything apj>roaehing a crop failure from this cause. 
For one thing, our rainfall is more evenly distributed and pos- 
sibly greater; but T believe another cause may be found in the 
fact that we Iiave a reck bottom in most of thia territory, which 
retains a gi-eat deal of inoistur^ which, in a limiestone or sand- 
stone coutry^ seeps away. Water is reached by digging at 
from 12 4o 20 feet, where you strike the rock. Almost overy- 
wliiore in the hardwood districts the clay loam is underlaid with 
clay beds that extend down to the soil 'water. These clay beds 
are not impervious, and by capillary attraction, water is drawn 
through them from below and in a measure the plant groivth 
is thus supplied with water during the dry season ; hence graz- 
ing holds out during the mid-suntiuer season, as it does not in a 
country whej^ the soil is underlaid with gravel beds. It seems 
to be a generally accepted idea that our pasture season is a good 
deal shorter than tliat of southern Wisconsin. I believe this 
is a mistake, so far as the southern portion of nortliem Wis- 
soneiu is concerned. There is really very little difference in 
climate. The atmosphere is dryer in winter and the cold and 
wind are not felt as tliey are in the open country south of us. 
On Kovemlier 12lJi hist I drove several Fond du Lac and 
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Green Lake county farmers over a part of Marathon county. 
Everywhere wo wont they wondered to aeo the cattle feeding on 
good pastni-agc. They had little idea of die country, but what 
surprised tlieni most was the good pastiu-age. They told me 
their pastures had given out some time before. 

Oats and barley, very neepssary crops for a dairy and stock 
country, are among our best crops, I will apeak of them more 
fully later on. All root crops do well clear to tlie northern 
limits of the state. Pumpkins, aquasliea, and vegetables of that 
kind are also a sure crop, as are Hintand forage com. 

So we liave all the essentials for a great dairy country ; water 
in abimdance, tho l>est of pasturage and winter feed. Dunng 
the past six years more and more attention liaa been paid to 
dairying and all through our soutliera district creameries have 
been put in, many of thein on tlie co-operative plan. All are 
paying investments and a great source of education to our 
farmers. Wherever located, they have spun-ed the farmers on 
to better methods of fanning and to an improvement and en- 
largement of tlieir cattle herds. 

To show liow tlie co-operative creameries are working, I have 
tlio figures of tho amoiuit of butter manufactured in the four 
months of April, May, June, and July, 1000 and 1901, in four 
Marathon county creameries. For these months, in 1900, 
62,501 pounds of butter were manufactured; in 1901, Uie rec- 
ord was 100,447 pounds. I took these months because they 
were the only ones for which I had the figures for all these 
ceameries. The first co-operative creamery built in our county 
was in 1808. We now have about fifteen. At firet none of 
them ran during tlic winter lAmths; today, a nurabei- run tlie 
year round and tlic output is continually increasing. What 
is true of Marathon is true, I understand, of a number of tlie 
counties in this soutiiern belt. Cheese factories are not so nu- 
merous, although a few have already established a name for 
their products. In 189.''i Prof. Henry predicted that northern 
Wisconsin would rank as one of tlie greatest cheese centers in 
America, if not in tho world. He based this prediction largely 
on the pure cold water supply in which we excel the districts 
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further soutli, while at t}ie same time we have all the other 
requirements, which they have, for a cheese country. He 
says further, ''while snuthcrn Minnesota, southern Wisconsin, 
northern Illinois and Iowa will remain the great centers of 
butter production for this country, those districts cannot hope 
to compete with iiortliem Wisconsin in the quality of cheese 
which may be poduccd there, for the reason that in, this great 

. butter region the summer days are hot and the water which 
the cows must drink liecomes quite warm ; these conditions shut 
ihis region out forever from entering into serious competition 
with our new nortlt in the manufacture of cheese of the high- 
est grade." I do not dare set myself up against such a high 
authority as Prof. Heniy, but from what expert butter buy- 
era tell mie about our home butter, T think we are going to join 
you southerners anti become a part of "the great center of but- 
ter production." More of our fanner l>oys will have to attend 
the a.gricultural school at Madison before we can hope to be 
annexed to this centei\ 

Stock raising for beef ivq\iircs corn in, addition to the crops 
spoken of as requisite for a dairy country. Wo have always 
raised flint corn with success as far back as I can remember, 
but it is only in recent years that our fannors have realized 
that they could raise dent com to advantage. However, for a 
number of years tlie successful gi-owers of this product have 
increased. Three years ago at the state fair I had several 
varieties of tliis corn from Marathon county. One day I found 
my wife, who was helping me look after the exliibit, ready to 
fight with a soutlieni Wisconsin farner, who accused her of 
packing the caucus, by inip<yrting this com. He said he liad 
been in northern Wisconsin and they had stumps tliero as high 
ae the cornstalks were, but lie kne^v tliey never raised that com 
diore. Some of this disputed corn came from the farm of 
W. II, and S, M. Quaw, of Wausau, and they have had good 
crops of it for the past three years, to my knowledge. I have 
hero a few esirs iff tliis com gi'o\™ last year. Tliey planted 
nineteen acres ami liarvftilorl ovei- 2,000 ImisIibI l)askets of ear 

, com. The land it grew on is the mixed clay and sand soil. 
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An old Milwaukee enuntv farmer pacified my wife by teiliiig 
her that wlien he came to tliat county dent com was consid- 
ered an impossible crop. The problem seems to be to get the 
])ro^K'r varieties and then to stick to then>. The southern part 
of tlio district I am sjteaking; of i? in iJie saine latitude as the 
great Shortliorn. brwyling dintriot of Ontario, Canada. I think 
1 am safe in predicting a future beef region here. 

My article is lengthening out, so I will be brief in consider- 
ing the question of sheep and su'ine. Much of our cut-over 
lands are peculiarly adapted to sheep raising, and recently, in 
a groat many sections', sheep have boon imported in large nuni- 
liers, Tlie state agricultural college has been lai^ly .instru- 
mental in bringing this matter to tlio front, and there is no 
<Ioubt as to a successful result. 

The dent corn question has a close relation to the raising of 
swine, but the possibilities in this line are not to be compared 
with Uio dairy, cattle and sheep propositions. 

Field crops. — As before stated, oats and barley are staples. 
Forty bushels of oats to the acre has been the average in Mara- 
thon county the past two years, on all classes of farm land, and 
In counties in tlio southeiTi l)elt spoken of, wliere there are 
hardwood lands, this average should hold up. I rank barley, 
as almost as profitable a crop as oats, although not nearly so 
largely grown, rye ranking nest. Wliile some of our farmers 
raise good erops of wheat, I do not believe it is a good crop to 
tie to. 

Peas and beans are a good crop but not largely grown, except 
for the home market 

Root crops I have already spoken of. Our northern Wis- 
consin sweet com should not be overlooked. It is a well known 
fact that tlie farther north sweot corn can be raised the better 
the fiavor is. It is a sure crop and cannery men can gat the 
raw material up north. 

Fru-U.—Smtdl fuita grow wild all over northern Wisconsin. 
When the Michigan and southern Wisconsin crop of straw- 
Ix^rrics plays out, the people in this southern belt get the fresh 
l«^^^ios from the homo growers. The supply is increasing, but 
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as yei does not equal the liome deimajid. In, a few years you 
mil see the Milwaukee and Chicago markets furnished with 
northern Wisconsin strawberries for three weeks after the aoutli- 
orn ei'op is only a, peserved memory. Last year at the state 
fair my county showed 43 varieties of apples, alwut 20 of crabs, 
and 11 of plums. While Wisconsin is not an apple state, cer- 
tain parts of oUr northern district are going to show as good . 
apple craps as our southern Wisconsin neighbors. We need 
home grown stock and varieties tried and found proper for our 
climate. Our best orchards are found where the land has a 
nortli slope and the 3\m cannot start the sap too early. Trees 
in such orchards do not winter kill. Wood county, which is 
geographically in the southern half of the state, would protest 
at being classed anywhere except with northern Wisconsin. 
This county furnishes a large part of the Wisconsin cranberry 
output. 

Waupaca and Portage counties make us all think of pota- 
toes. There potato raising is a business in itself. This crop 
grows from one end of the state to tlie other. On some of our 
lighter soils it is the best cop raised. I have witli me some 
]>otatoes, grown by !Fred Davis, at Mercer, Iron county. He 
raised 600 bushels on sand land and sold nearly all his crop 
1o luHibermen, who took the potatoes direct fromi him at an 
. average of 80 cents a biishel. He started to plant May 15tli, 
and was at it a month, working at odd times. The crop was 
dug in September and October, and lie had no trouble with 
frost 

Perhaps you may tliink I have pictured the promised land 
with the exception of the honey, and northern Wisconsin bees 
funish this abundantly from our splendid clover fields and 
basswood groves. But remember, I started out by calling your 
attention to Uie different classes of land, and I don't want you 
to forget the poor lands. There never was a country without 
some poor lands. To my mind, some of the write-npe of north- 
ern Wisconsin hurt the country ; some flowery ones I have seen 
could well be applied to the Garden of Eden, They moke one 
think of the copyrighte<l we(.lding notice, where the bride is al- 
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ways "one o£ our city's liandsomest and most accomplished 
daitghters,'^ 

If you look at onr country from the car windows, remember 
tlie raih-oads usually run along the sandy river bottoms, and 
where they do run, throiigli good land, they have generally set 
fire to it and loft a waste of charred trees, so uninviting that 
it is usuall the last to bo settled and cleared up. 

A settler should not buy any land without seeing it, or hav- 
ing a trusted person see it for him. ITiero are now no more 
free homes to be found on our western prairie lands, and nortli- 
orn Wisconsin offei-s tlie best home the settler can find for the 
money asked. We are in tho same latitude as northern New 
York, New Hampshire and Vermont. Wit]i the exception of 
beech, we have the same timber they had in their forests, but we 
liave not the rough, mountainous surface which characterized 
their timber region. 

The farmers of Marathon county, who came there with noth- 
ing but good health and determination, havo $700,000 on de- 
I>osit in tlie Wausau banks. It may seem hard work clearing 
up a timber country, but patient industry is here always well 
rewarded. In the new north is a iliversity of well paid labor 
for each season of the year, and abundance of cheap building 
material not found in prairie r^ons. The result is a healthy, 
vigorous people, with good homes, and farms rapidly increas- 
ing in value — conditions which must produce sturdy, indus- 
trious and liberty-loving citizens. 



Discnssio N, 



Mr. True: Before, other people get waked up to the discus- 
sion of this question, I wish to say that I see in this valuable 
paper more, perhaps, than the average memjber of the audience. 
I anil in receipt evcr>- wpck of more or less letters fi-oni differ- 
ent parts of tlie United States and Canada, asking just such 
questions as Mr. Wright's paper answers fully and intelligently. 
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I see in the report which we shall print noxt year, and which 
will embody tiiis paper and the discussion that may follow, 
one of the best answers tliat it is possible for me to give to 
the many correspondents who have asked information upon 
this and other snbjects. Therefore, I perhaps show more in- 
terest in the paper than the casual listener. And I want to say 
in tliis connection, that while our audience may seem to be thin, 
we have in mjnd, back of this meeting, the report which we 
are going to make and whicii will be published for gratuitous 
distribution next year. 

Prof. Weidnian : During the last four yeai-s I have had oc- 
casion to go over a great deal of this country which Mr. Wright 
has described as the southern part of northern Wisconsin, in- 
cluding Maratlion and Wood counties, and the geological soils 
are very similar to tie soil of soutliwestem Rock county. Those 
soils belong to the old drift formation. This region, that is, 
the southern part of uorthern Wisconsin, has probably the same 
kind of soil that wo have in the soutliem part of the state around 
Bcloit I do not tliink tliis is generally understood. Of course 
there is a slight diilerence in tlie fact that the underlying rock 
in liock county is largely limestone, while in Uie nortliem sec- 
tion it is of a crystalline character. There is a difference also 
in the climate and the rainfall. 

Mr, Wright: I found in preparing my article that it was 
hard to make this question of the soil clear within any reason- 
able limit We have some parts of northern Wisconsin, as Ht. 
Ooix countj', where the formation is limestone. In my part 
of the stato tliero is no such thing as hard water. In Dodgo 
county tliey all have to have cisterns to get soft water. There 
is no liard water at all in Mara,thon, Lincoln and Langlade 
counties. 1 ant often asked what land is worth and what kind 
of soil we have in our county. In all of these counties, I think 
almost without exception, you will find all kinds of soil. ■ You 
ivill find tho finest kind of hardwood lands and a nice, rich 
clay soil, and Ihen you will find it will nm off into a swamp, 
and tlien tliero will bo a town covered with jack pine, making 
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about the poorest land we have. It is only good to work, on to 
gradually by manuring. 

ilr. ('liaiuborlain: Tlie gentlcnimn S]>oke about ita being a 
- gi-eat dairy country. Do you tliink it would bo a first rate plaeo 
for a young nuui to go to raise draft liorsea and soine of the 
lioef beeds of cattle ? 

Mr. Wright: I think it would, Mr. Chamberlain. Our 
pastures cannot be beaten ; our water supply cannot be beaten. 
Tlie only thing is the dent corn. I understand that to raise 
l>eef cat.tlo you have to raise dent corn to round them off with. 
Some of our fanners raise dent corn. At tlie Marathon county 
asj'luni this year they raised sixty acres, and I have here some 
of the dent com tliey raised. Three years ago there was not 
a herd of pure bred cattle in our comity, and after taking the 
matter up with our farmers' association, we hired herds of 
sliortlioraa and red-polled cattJe to ooine up there to show our 
fanners what could be done. Some of our wealthy men are 
ging into the cattle business. We have three herds of red polls 
in our county and each owner is planning to beat the other at 
the fair next year. We have two fine herds of shortliom cattle, 
and tliere is Mr, Rietbrock with his Guernseys, Mr. Rietbrock 
is taking a great deal of interest in the matter. He sold a regis- 
tered yearling bull for $300 to a fannea- there, and he.has twelve 
more. He won't sell outside of Marathon county. Mr. Walter 
Alexander and Mr. B. F, McMillan are going into Aberdeen- 
Angus breeds. They have now the nucleus for their herds, ' 

Mr. Chamberlain : One reason why I asked, the question was 
this: There is a young man who worked for me two years and 
now has some money. He went into that country and came back 
entii'oly discouraged. My idea was that if he would take horses . 
and cattle and take a large tract of that land, supposing it was 
covered with stumps, and not try to get out the stumlps entirely, ' 
just get out enough to put in his barns and have a good well, he 
might do well, 

Mr. Wright: I th'.nk the young man was salted as a number 
of others have been. He was probably shown some district 
where the land was very poor. I am always sorry when I hear 
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of a iiiian buying that, kind of a farm. He always goes back 
Jisgiisted and it hurts tlie country. Tlieae speculators want to 
sell whatever Lhej' have. They often find men who will pay top 
prfecB for vory poor farms. 

ill". ilcKerrow: I have travelexl a good deal in tlic stot'k- 
hreoling district of Canada, where tlie best short-horn herds 
and the best draft horses in Canada or anywhere else in. this 
country, are raised. They j^w com there some, but when I 
first went there fifteen years ago they grew no corn, and yet they 
miindofl out their draft horses and cattle in good shape with 
such feed as tliey did grow, oats, ^leas, beans, barley, etc. TTiey 
beg-an to bny some com to mix with these feeds. They are pnl- 
f ing in cereals up tliere now and growing more of the early corn. 
1 saw many good crops of corn in northern Wisconsin last sea- 
son. I think your young m'an, Mr. Chamberlain, was discour- 
aged l)y tbe stumps and possibly getting in with men that showed 
the poorer lands, 

Mr, Chamberlain : I wouhl not take such land to clear as a 
gift. My idea was not to clear it off, but to use it as grass land, 

Mr. True: Mr. Wright, can j'ou give us any idea of the eoSl 
l)er acre of clearing by the use of dynamite, etc, ? 

Mr. Wright : Tliat depends very much upon the character of 
the stumps. Hardwood land will not cost so much because tlie 
stiuniTs \\-iIl rot. In a verv few years by clearing it a mian is 
really paying for his farm. I know a man, a Washington county 
faniter, wlio Iwuglit a fann: near Jlarathon City in 1S98. Ik- 
paid $12,000 for eleven forties. There wore (iO or 70 acres 
clearwl and ver\- good fann buildings. The first year tliat he 
was tliere he and his hoys took off enough timber from part of 
the timlier land to half pay the purchase price of the farm, and 
you conld not buy it today, — I do not believe he ivonld sell that 
farm for $(>0 to $75 an acre. In two or three years these hanl- 
wowl stum]>s will i-ot out. Of course, witk pine stumps yon 
have to use a stump pijler. 'ITiey have stump pullers now that 
will get them out niuch easier than tlicy used to. 

Mr, EVeiTtt: Does the Angi>ra goat do inuch good work in 
northern Wisconsin ? 
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Mr. Wright: That is something I cannot tell you. They 
have a goo<l inany over toward Eaii Claire I have been told, and 
one man in our cjniiity has shipped in over 100 and others have 
picked up a f(^w, Tliey have only just come into our vicinity. 
Mr. MeKorrow: If you will look up tlie last Institute bulle- 
liii you will sec what they are doing in Duun county. Pri>fcs- 
■sor <'arlyle lias w<ien tfiat work, 

Profe.'isor Oarlyle: All that I f^aw of the work of the ffoats 
was rcjwrtod in the last InstitiitB hullctin,—- the work that tJioy 
were doing on Mr, Hall's fann near Knapp, Last September I 
spent a couple of liours at Mr. Hall's farm, looking over some 
work which 250 gnats aiid kids had been doing on a small piece 
of land, which Mr. Hall had fenced in. Just outside the fence 
was one of the roughest places I had ever seen in the way of 
brush, wce<ls and briars of all sorts. You could not walk througli 
it. And the platie wliore the goats had been pasturing, some 
thirty days I think, was just as ehrnn of everything that was 
eatable as you can imagine. The briars had all been trimmed 
off leaving their stumps sticking out and the small brush had 
been trimmed down. I was surprised at the size of the 'small 
brush and stumps tliat these goats had been able tochew off. 
The elm trees Jiad lieen peeled up so high I eoidd not reach to 
the point where the bark was loose. Everything possible to eat 
except the grass had been cleared off. Tho grass was growing, 
it had not been growing tliere when the goats were turned in. 
Tlie grass had start'ed up as soon as it had a chance. 

Mr. McKerrow : Didn't those fellows stand up on their hind 
legs? 

Prof. Carlyle: Yes, tho old l>ucks got up on their hind legs 
and pulled down tho branches with their paws and the young 
ones would stand around and cat them off. A good many suck- 
ers grow up around tlie stumps and some of tlie goats would get 
on the old stiuups, jump astride and hear down tlie suckers while 
the rest -would eat off the buds and leaves. 

Mr. McKerrow: Mr. Tme and I will substantiate that state- 
ment, and Mr. True knows more about it than I do. 

Question: How do tlie goats look ? 
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Prof. Oarlyle: I was surprised at the thrift of those goats. 
Thoy wero in just as f^ood, if not better, condition liian thoac 
v,-e have l>P(;n .rnnning oii.blno grasa pasture at the luiiverBitj 
fami. 

"Mr. Kvorctt: I am frlad that Prof, f'arlylw has siaid what he 
lias (111 this Kiil>jo<'t, l)coaiiso we get a gi>od many reports from 
northern Wisttoiisin farmers, letters on the conditions that exist 
tlLore, and a j^wid many maintain that the Angora got is a very 
\ aliiahle aniiiLfll for northern Wisconsin in clearing up the brush 
(■<'ononiieally so as to let in the sunlight. It believe it is a 
profitable ajiinial for clearing up the bnisli land. 

Prof, Carlyle : There is one feature tliat Mr. Hall spoke of 
in discussing the matter. That was to caution peope to have 
<ixceptionally good fences to keep them in. If you do not, they 
will run all over the whole country side and browse a Httle here 
and there and not do it up thoroughly "Mr. Hall has come to 
the conclusiou that it is necessary to confine them closely in the 
plot Uiat is to Ijo cleared, — put them on a small plot at a time, 
and he finds that it is neeeftsary to have a very good fence. They 
will climb over any ordinal^' fence, and any wire fence that they 
can get tlieir head through is a regular trap for them. The 
first fence ho put up ho found fastened a good many of the goata, - 
They could not get their heads out. In putting up a fence of 
that characttsr have the uprights wide apart. A good many peo- 
ple in building a fence for goats will have the uprights close. It 
if tho.woi-st kind because the horns catch. If yon have the up- 
■ rights quite a distance apart he can turn his head to one side. 
So the upright wires or Iwrs should be wide apart and the hori- 
zontal bars close enough so he cannot get his body through. - 

3[r. JIcKcrrow: f think I can substantiate this: At one of 
our summer institutes last year in northern Wisconsin, they wei-e 
discussing Ihc goat. One of the Gennan farmers in tlie audi- 
ence stood up and said : "We want im goat. He is one devil. 
Where you want liini, there he is not. Whei-e yon do not want 
liini, tliere ho is," 

Mr. Wright: I have bet^n told by some of our farmers who 
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have put two or throe of tlieee goa,ts in with the sheep that they 
are first class to kocp dogs away from tJie sheep. 

Prof, Carlyle: I will give yoii our experience in this line. 
We took two cattle dfigs which were up at the farm, and tried to 
set them onto a Billy-goat in tlie paddock. Both dogs startc^l 
lo attack liim, but they could not get near hiniL I would not be 
afraid to turn any dog in with that goat. 

Prof. Henry : What would the goat do ? 

Prof. Oarlyle: He would etand back and try to attack the 
dogs with his horns. Those goat^ can mO've a little quicker than 
any dog I ever saw, 

Mr. Ames: How many goats to the acre and for what length 
of time did it take to clear that land ? 

Prof, (^arlyle: That ia given in the repert. 

Mr. Ames : I would like to ask to what extent do the enemies 
of sheep in tlie sha.pe of animlala affect that industry in the 
]iortli ? 

Mr, Wri^t : Not at all, nothing hut doga. The sheep 
browse in the woods a great deal, way up where there is the heai-- 
iest timber we have. I never saw a wolf or a wild cat. I have. 
teen tracks once in a while. 

With jouT permission, Mr. Ohainnan, I would like to say a 
ivor<l more on this point of the cost of clearing. There are 
tracts there which have been contracted to be cleared for as low 
as $4 per acre. This was originally tliickly timbered land. 
The timiber was cut ten years ago and cooisequently the stumps 
are rotten. Another tract in Marathon county has been con- 
tracted to be cleared for $15, owing to the amount of timber 
that was left on ; and another tract in the immediate neighbor- 
hood for $25. The price varies according to the tract that is 
to be cleare<l. 

!Mr. JVlcKorrow: If it were heavy white pine the same land 
would cost iimoli more for clearing ? 

Mr. Wright : A great deal more. 

Mr. Amies: On these pine lands is not poplar brush inclined 
to grow, and to what extent will that develop ? 

Ml". Wright: Oh, no. They sometimes get to be two^ or 
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throo inches through. The fires often run through and kill 
Ihem dowTi. There does not seem to be as much there as there 
used to he. 

Mr. McKen-ow: AVtiich is the more valuable, land that has 
l«^.n burned or land that has never been burned ? 

Mr. Wright: I do not think there is anj difference, unless it 
kills t]»e timber that thfi fanner depends upon for wood. I 
would not be able to say agriculturally which would \>o the he*L 

Mr. Tnie: Is there not an advantage in this burning, in tlie 
way of clearing up the land ? Does it aid in getting rid of tlie 
tops, cte., of the timber? 

- Mr. Wright: Oh, yes, certainly. Tf firoe go through once or 
twice it does away with a great deal of that. The liinnbermen 
generally firo a pie<;e after cutting it over, as there would not 
be danger of firo spreading. 

Prof. Henry : I would like to take the tinio of tlie gentlemen 
here for a few minutes. 

N'ortliem Wisconsin has some very poor land. Some of tliosc 
lands belong to the United States govemmient, some to the coun- 
ties an<t some to the state. For a long time we have been talk- 
ing about forestry in. Wisconsin. I have had it in mind at all 
tinree but I have not seen an opportunity previous bo this tim« 
to make a move for forestry advancement which might prove suc- 
OJ^ssful. I think now we have an opportunity to make a begin- 
ning. I wish to tell you of it briefly. 

There is a bill pending in congress, introduced by Mr. Gros- 
venor, known as the "Mining Bill." It provides that the gov- 
ernment shall, out of the sales of public lands, appropriate 
moneys annually to the several states of the union primarily for 
mining engineering purposes ; that it shall go to the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, — in tbis case, to our state university. 
Tliis amout is placed at $10,000 for tlio first year, the second 
year $11,000 and the third year $12,000, and so on until it shall 
amount to $20,000 annually, and shall continue at that s\im. 
The states having received (his legacy shall direct where it is to 
go. This money may be used for educational and inveatiga- 
20 
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tumiil piiqwistM iilimjt tlit- liinw •>{ mining, i-(i;nl-i ticking, oiigi- 
nwrinfr, irrifratlon, f<;rost.ry, etc. If tlift bill becomes a law, I 
wish t« ask the leiiisbituro to jrive to th« eollesc of agriculhire 
Iwo-fifths of tho Slim (trovideil hy tli(> bill now pending, which at 
first w.Jiihl iiiiioiiiit. lo $4,000 aiumally,' ainl it would gradually 
(•i-«'p np until it wonld anumnt to $^',000 annually. If wo eo\ild 
pot. this, [ wovild like to use wt'i-y dollar of it for forestry, — not 
!-pend sonio on irrijiatiun, some of roajl-iiiaking, etc., thus divid- 
ing; our energies. I MOuld like to S(* thct legislature hold for the 
ptat«, or turn over to the .state university, all of tho lands in 
northern Wisconsin now owned by the state, which a special com- 
mission, apoointed fo the pnpose, may say are not suitable for 
apiculture. I do not boliwe in letting people with limiterl 
means buy up the poorest sorts of laud and oek out an existence. 
J^et the eonmiissiou j>iek out the suitable and valiiablo lands and 
set them aside for agi'i cult lire, and set. aside the poor lands for 
forestry, 

I woidd like, with your permis.sion, to introduce tho following 
resobilion, which I hope you will favor: 

Whereas, there is now pending in congress bill H. K. 8735 
proposing to use a portion of tlie proceeds of the sales of the pub'- 
lie lands to provide the agricultural and mechanical colleges of 
the country with increased means for instruction in mining, 
road-making, foresti'y, irrigation, etc. 

Resolved, that in the judgment of this convention, the p:'i>- 
ceeds of the sales of tbe public lands can wisely and propely be 
used for such pitrposes, since these lands are the common prop- 
erty of the whole people and the purposes to which the money 
will be applied are likewise for tlie benefit of all. 

Resolved, that the secretary' of this association be instructed 
to transmit a certified copy of these resolutions to each of our 
senators and representatives in congress. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the above resolution was unani- 
iiLousl}' adcptod, 

Tbe Ohainnan: This brings us to the third and last topic 
upon the forenoon pmgram,— "T.ossons from the Drought of 
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1001," by Mr. Convey, o£ Eidgeway, whom I now introduce to 
you. 

Mr. Convey : I have not attempted to treat all the features 
of this subject, having left some of them to bo taken up'in the 
discussion. 



LESSONS latOM THE rHiOUGIIT OF 1901. 
By Thomas Convey, Kidgeway. 

Wisconsin ha.s'not suffered as seriously from the droiiglit as 
some of iier neighbors ; yet it haa been the most serious the state 
has ever known. In 1895, in a smaller portion of the state, 
the conditions were nearly as bad in light crops, but in 1901 the 
area was very much larger, and where supplies have to be p\ir- 
chased this year, the price is nearly twice as high as then. 
Crops have been fairly good in the northern third of the state, 
rather lighf in the central third, but people there are selling not 
buying ; but in the southern third of the state the people are buy- 
ing, and at the highf«t average prices tliey have ever paid. 
Crops in tiio latter district vn\l not aveage better than 50 per 
cent, of the usual onf;. This district contains more than one- 
half of the population and taxable property of the state. More 
than three-fourths of what ivould be produced in the district in 
a good year is consumed there. Stock has been sold off close. 
A great deal of money has already been paid out for feed-stuffs, 
but much more ivill be spent during the next three months. 
How can such conditions be guarded against, iu the future? 

There is no assurance of better conditions next year. The 
subsoil is extremely dry and the water supply much lower now 
than then. Pastures have been almost grubbed out and tramped 
to death; even the meadows have been pastured close to save 
winter feed. We have been boiTowing from the future and will 
have to pay interest and principal. 
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Mill I am not here to tell you things you already know ami 
feel bad about. Even this dry year some people have obtaintHl 
miuch.botter results than others, and this can. be mo-re profitably 
disciisse<l. 

Cultivation has much to do with retention of moisture, au<l 
muoli ^moisture ivastod by careless nteth'ids. Witli sufficient 
water in the sulisoil j?ood {rraiu crops can l>e produced with little 
sninmcr rainfidl. Par small {i^ain, fall plowing or its eqiiiva- 
leiit (a clean comfieh! prepared as if it were fa]l plowing) gived 
iNMt rt'Sidt* J5iit the first thini^ we should do in Uie spring when 
the ground is siifficicntly dry, is to harrow or pulverize the sur- 
face to I'l'ovcnt the eficai>e of moisture. Tliis also prcveaits the 
crusty or lumpy condition of tlio soil and kills early i\'eeds. Ai- 
ler n heavy rain the sauie work may have to be done over again, 
lut it will pay to do it. 

I'^all grain, harrowed in tlio spring with a sharp, peri>eii(lic- 
ular-loothetl harrow, will give infinitely belter results. This is 
n good time and manner of getting in grass soed. 

Spring plomng is better done as early as possible, but in 
everv case, unless tlie ground is extremely wet, it should be har- 
rowed, not planke<l or rolled, elowj after the plow. This not 
only retains moisture, but more good will be done by a single 
harrowing to g^ land in proper condition than could l>o done by 
twice the labor a little later. 

When \vill the inanufaetiirors learn to inannfacturo and their 
patrons learn to use tools built upon tlie correct principles? 
Can anyone explain why cidtivator spoons, especially wide ones, 
should be run at right angles with the line of draft, wasting 
from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, of the power, and producing an 
open, lumipy and uneven condition of tlio soil, just tho reverse of 
what -\VG want, and yet taking so much more power. A goo<l 
cultivator should liave the following qualities: perfect adjnsta 
hility as to depthli ; slionld stir all of tlie soil, and leave an even, 
finely pulverized surface. 

Prepare tho soil as dcoply as tho quality of it will admit 
Deeply prepared soil wijl take up and hold a heavy rainfall, 
while in shallow preparation. Uiere is danger of surface wadiing. 
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Witli iimst of our crops giiallow cultivation .gives the best re- 
sults, not more than Uvo iiicliee ; three would bo better to retain 
moistuie, but too much root priming would be done at that 
depdi. Deep cultivation forces the root growth below the rich- 
«ist part of the soil and where-the conditions are all unfavorable, 
^a more compact soil, giving more resistance- to root growth. 
De6p cultivation of a growing crop means more labor and poorer 
results, and, in the corn crop, mil delay niaturitj about two 
weets, and usually, though not always, causes a smaller yield, 
but always of aji inferior quality because of an excess of water 
contents, 

The harrow with upright tootli and the weeder, when rightly 
used, are ainong the best of cultivators. 

Dr>' seasons are not without some compensating qualities. 
They compel us to follow hotter methods. They compel us to 
cut and feed com stover and thereby learn that, acre for acre, 
it lias more feeding value than hay. 

We learn by soiling that we can get from, three to five times 
more food value out of a crop by hand-feeding it ; also tliat stack- 
ing hay, fodder, or evSn straw outside will detract from its feed- 
ing value from 25 per cent, to 33 per cent. Lumiber is high with 
little prospect of becoming lower priced, but foods are becom- 
ing too high-priced in Wisconsin to submit to such large annual 
losses from exposure, which loss is lai^ely in tlio lessened det- 
groe of digestibility. 

Comfortable quarlers are absolutely necessarj'.to economical 
feeding. Everybody admits this in dairying. It holds true 
just the sajiie with -all kinds of stock, ovon with fat steers. This 
matter has been tested in experiment station work, and in every 
case comfortable housing has given the best results. 

ifnny p<(oplo are inclined to salt feed heavily in mow, or stack, 
Ihinking it will preserve the feed in better condition. I con- 
sider it a bad practice. It heli>s the paUtability, but compels 
t-toek to drink excessive quantities of water and the bad effects 
are easily observed in the spring. 

Too much liigh-prif^ feeil is being fe<i to low grade, low 
([uality animals. We have heard about the poor cows often and 
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all the time, but how about the low quality beef aniiii'al ? More 
tbaji flO per cent, of tliis class of animals sell for less than one- 
half of the best prices prevailing in the general market. This 
is a Wisconsin condition. This is tlie problem of the dual pur- 
]K)ae cow as worked out by the farmer. He want a little more 
milk and butter and introduces dairy blood, a little more beef 
or better steers, ajid tries something else. The result is that botli 
cows and steers are kept at a loss, or barely pay expenses. There 
may be a dual purpose cow, but who has a herd of them ? What 
line of breeding produces tliem 'i Where can you get the sire 
you want for this purpose ? Some agricultural speakers and 
ivritera are like professional politicians, — -they would rather be 
popular than right. The dual |>urjx>se cow should be classed 
with the general purpose horse, the combined reaper and mower, 
and things of that kind. 

Our first dry season was in 1886. Since then we have had 
one year of excessive summer rainfall (1892), The almost 
complete removal of timber in the southern part of the state has, 
■ivithout a question, produced tmfavorable conditions, — little 
summer rainfall, severe storms, hot winds and light snowfall. 
Hot winds axe not produced here, but they are deprived of the 
power of doing mischief in a timber country. 

A most valuable experience is found in the 18th annual report 
of the State Experiment Station, I refer bo the irrigation c:; 
periinent, whore irrigation trebled the yield of hay, more than 
doubled the yield of com, and almost doubled the yield of potii- 
toes. Prof. King estimates that a 20-aero farm with a single 
irrigating plant can be made to produce as mueli as a sixty acre 
farm witliout one. There have been many cases the past season 
whore a well could be sunk, tower and windmill erected, and tjje 
entire plant paid for in the increased yield for the past season. 
This was especially true of small fruit and truck gardening, also 
of potatoes. 

All indications point to dry seasons, — springs and wells dry 

up, ci-eeks either dried up or reduced in volume fully one-half. 

Of course, there is no danger of a famine, especially in human 

foods. This country- with its nopulation of about 25. persons to 
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tlie square miles does not have the problemi to encounter that 
Japan woiilJ, with a population of 280 to the square mile. 



DISCtlSSIOK. 

Mr. Convey: There arc several tilings that I have not dis- 
cussed in my paper. One is the necessity of winter application 
of maniire. The main reason for this is that iii order to get 
the benefit from the luaniire it has to he leached out. - With the 
spring application you do not havo the leaching out Hence, 
I consider it is absolutely necessary that it be put on the ground 
early, just as it is produced on the fann, and tlie fertility al- 
lowed to leach into the soil. You will incur less waste of labor. 
T think it -will give the best results in grass land. This grass 
land may be used for producing a corn crop. 

Mr. True: There is a question which, has excited a good 
deal of comment; that is,"the stage of growth of the com, plant 
when it is most severely affected by drought. Last year a good 
many fields had developed the tassel, which seemed to have 
dried up. The question was, whether such a stalk would after- 
wards develop an ear. Did you notice that ? 

Mr. Convey: .It was a common occurrence throughout tlio 
'louthem psirt of the state, and I think in very many cases the 
stalk failed to ]>roduce an ear. The failure has been laigely on 
tlie early crop. There were many blanks this year in the com 
crop. 

Mr. True: Tlio best oars grciw on those stalks that had not 
developed the lasscl. Tlie bf.«t yield was from tlie later fields 
that had ni>t k^en preinatuvcly deve]op(«i by the extreinoly hot 

WJIV(\ 

Mr. liobeiis: Do you advocate the use of a. manui-e spreader 
and also tlie winter application of mannn'? Can you use a 
luamire spreader in tlio winter season ? 

Mr. Convey ; I have not used one. It is because of the class 
of manure we produc-o. The iiiamire from our stables is such 
that there would doubtless be loss by leakage, and I am- try- 
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iiig to find out what likelihood tliere would be of loss in tliat 
way. If the spreader is satisfactory in that respect, then 1 
can SCO no reason why \vb should not use manure spreaders. 
We want it evenly distributed, and it wcnild be much better to 
ilistribute it over a greater area and have it niore even; we 
would get better results. 

Mr. Everett: What has tlie "dual purpose cow" to do with 
this subject of "Lessons" ? 

Mr. Convey: It haa a whole lot to do. All over the state 
farmers have tried to get high returns from low grade cows, have 
become disgusted and let the cows go dry. Many farmtara in 
thia state are feeding steers that tliey will get only two or three 
dollars a hundred for, 

Mr. lioberta: I did hot get a satisfactory answer as Ui 
whether the mannro spreader would work in the winter season. 
Mr. Convey : In order to get good service you would bave to 
keep it in the house so it would not freeze up, Tlie manure 
uiTist come from the stables to tlie field, it must not get into 
frozen lumps. The only reason thaf 1 have not used one is 
that I have feare<l it would allow the liquid of the manure to 
leak out. In feeding ensilage the liquid is not all absorbed 
by the solids, and in that case it would leak, 

Mr. AlcKerrow: In tlie early spring you can drag before 
you begin to work your land, 

Mr. Roberts: We have done that a great many years. 
Mr. Convey: Do you think you get the manure as evenly 
si)read as you w«nld like ? 

Mr. Koberts: N<rt with a hired man, — the average hired 
man. I think I can do it mys(df as well as these manure spread- 
ers, 'niey will slip when it gets wet and in tlie winter, I 
ihink that is the tn)id)lo. 

Prof. Carlyle: On our farm at Sta'iley we use a niamirc^ 
spreader all tlio time, winter as well. We have deep snow, and 
wo havo no diiiicnlty in using it all tlin>ughtho winter, for tlip 
reason that we use a good deal of betiding. The use of tlie 
manure spreader in wintifr depends upon the character and the 
amount of bedding you use. If you do not use nineh liodding, 
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you will find great difficulty in liandling it, because the manure 
freezes so solid it will not work. If you use a great deal of 
bedding, so that the manure does not ,freeze, you can use the 
spreader all through tlse winter, with excellent results. We 
never liave any ditficnlty with slipping, the snow is usually 
90 deep and soft. On a hard road it would probably slide. 

Jlr. McKerrow: Do you have any trouble in tJie summer? 

Prof. Carlyle: I have not noticed any. 

llr. Convey : It is a commoii complaint among fanners that, 
in a season like this, if you run <jver a lump, it will slip. They 
recommend corrugations on' the outside wheels to guard against 
tliis slipping. 

Question : I would like to ask if there is any difficulty in 
putting manure on the ground evenly with die sjweader on a 
windy day. We experienced some trouble during tlie past sum- 
mer in using the spreaders, — we found it difficult to do much 
on a mndy day. 

Prof. (Carlyle : You will tlnd that the case with fine man-ui-e. 
Our tiorse manure is mixed with shavings and it is as fine 
as powder. After our cow bam manure gets rotted it will blow 
away. With the ordinary fann manure as it is used I think 
there is no trouble. 

Mr. Convey: You will experience the same difficulty in 
spreading in any other way. I remember fifteen years ago in 
the southern part of Wisconsin in nearly ever^- field you w'ould 
find small piles of nianure dropped to spread. We do not find 
any now. Ycni go np north and it is a common occurrence up 
til ere yet. 

I would like to call your attention to the advantage of rais- 
ing certain crops in drj' seasons. ITio past season quife a 
nundwr of jwojile iuidei"took to raise wheat and oafs and in 
nearly every case they got Ixstter results from tlio mixtni-e. Wo 
have tried l>eas and oats for a nnnilHM' of wears and have found 
it a very valuable combination. Alxutt once in five years you 
will have a failure. The wheat and oat crop should receive 
more encouragennont if we are going to have the dry weather 
we have had. It is a dr\' weather crop. While wheat docs 
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ni)t slimv as great a pn)t('iii ooiitfiit as oats, 3*ct it contains more 
iintricuts. This is larfjcly tine to the fact tliat the earhohy- 
' ilralcs an- iii<)rc larfrcly iIij;;c.-fl<Hl in the wlient than in tlie oal 
]>lant. J'lH- limt ivn.-nin I tliink we niiifht bi>w wlicsit and oals 
t.ii;clhfr. 

ill-. JIcKwrow: Yor thirty yeais wo liavc jjr()wn most of 
our wlitiit ami outa CDnihint'il, We liuvo had tho hcHt average 
ei-iipa lit any in Dur township hy meaanre, and a gwd deal hel- 
ler liv weijfht. W'c are Hutiwlietl that it is as gi>od, and a lit- 
tle Ix'tter, jxmnd for pound, t]iaii the oats alone. It is a hotter 
(rri)j> Ui nLK-il down wit]i h<H'ans(? it naually Btanda up hetter. 
We Inive sown puiv oals side by side with it and have foiuid 
ihe mixture t<) stand up bettor. 

ilr. True: llr. C(uivey, Iioiv much importance would yoii 
attach, in a dry season, or in a prospective dry season, to for- 
age crop plantinff for the puriKit-e of helping out the pasture, 
or perhaps for curinj;? That will he a very vital question the 
<-oming' year. 

Mr. Convey : You can sow the rape plant for several classes 
ff stock and get ^hh\ results; sow at intei-vals during the sum- 
mer srcawjii ; and proviniou should he made for an early corn 
ciMp, early sww'-t corn, for instance, will furnish alxiut the first 
feed in llio com lino tliat we can get. In every case we should 
aim to funiisli extra fewl. Wo nee<.l extra feed in the early 
pai-t of the season, when the stock are turned on grass, or the 
(|ua]ity of the milk will depreciate very materially. In other 
words, wo do not liav«! the material in the grass to make tlio 
proper <]uality of milk, and a little extra feed tends to not only 
.•^innply k»x'p the stock in good condition, but it inipravca the 
finality i>f the milk VM-y materially as well. Formerly wo de- 
|M>n<l(Hl uiKin grain. Xow it is t(K> high. Just as soon as we 
can get anything in feed, it pays to feed it. Ftied during tlie 
principal part of the sunntier. 

Mr. I''aville: This preparation for the dry season should be 
made tho year Ixjfore, not wait until it has come. Suppose it 
is as dry next year as it was last year and the spring before, 
you would need yonr s.iiling cmp. "But Uiere has never, lieeu , 
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a season since I havo been in Wisconsin (fifty-eight years) but 
tljat somie part of the season something would grow. The lat- 
ter part of this last season tlie late corn crop matured to make 
a good silago crop, My plan is {and I am quite positive that 
it is tlie very best one) to put- in silago to carry us over the dry 
season. When the -dry season oomes early, wo have the silage. . 
If it does not come until July and August, we have tlie silage. 
A year ago last summer it was the dryest in June and July. 
We did not have any pasture. I went out to Jefferson county 
to see my nephew, who had a large dairy and was milking sixty 
cows. I supposed I u-ould find him with his face as long as 
your ann. I found him smiling, and when I said, "You must 
bo having a hard time with tliis large stock of cattle," he an- 
swered, "I have aa abundance of feed to carry me through May 
and June— through this dry season — never had them do bet- 
ter." Ho had silage to give them, all they needed. This sug- 
gestion I wan to make: that' every man depending upon stock 
should lay in a sufficient stock of ensilage to carry him through. 
3Tp cannot do it in any other way so cheaply and surely. With 
your grass you do not need to take it out. It is just like the 
ladies' canned fruit wlien the strawberries anr ripe. 
■ Mr. Convey: We fed last year silage from August until 
Juno, This year we started in in September and will feed it. 
as long as it lasts. ' 

Mr. MclCerrow: If it liad not been for ensilage and the 
tivo-acre piece of alfalfa tliat we had last suiniiiier, we would 
have gone out of Uie stock business. That carried us through 
in good sliajx) and very cheaply. I never foimd so much valuo 
in the silo a.s I did last summer from, the middle of last Juno 
lo the first of September. 

Afr. O-oiivey, have you lind an}' experience witli alfalfa as a 
Roiling ci-op. 

Mr. (Vmvey: I have not. 

Mr. McKerrow. It is comparatively new, but I know a few 
who had pretty goo<l satisfaction last summer. I guess Gov. 
IToanl was one. I think it was the tliird crop that was pretty 
il^md, and fho pi-ei'iims crops were also good. In our OHTj,pase, 
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as wore na poorly fittod fitr iirowinp alfalfa as anyone in the 
slate, yet a fivcvacro plot last siuniner paid na enough so that. 
we can aflford t«i experiment if we only fret such a crop from the 
tliird. I do not think we will Iw very siiceesafjil nn our hartl- 
pan siilMoil, But I think that ever>- famner in tlio st^ate should 
l»it in a half acre of this product, to experiinont with at least. 
Sow it on a rich piece of ffronnd very early in the spring, eitlier 
with no otlier crop or with oats or barley that yon can clip 
off later. Clip hack often. Every time yon see a blighted leaf 
on it, run your mower over it and cut it back. The next year 
cut before it comes to blossoming. When it is three or four 
years old it is better than wlien it is a year old. Its moet dan- 
gerous tiiJLO is when it is young. 

ilr. Tnio: Do you consider, Mr. McKerrow, that it is as 
safe against winter-killing as the ordinary red clover ? 

J[r. McKerrow: Yes, just as safe. Our alfalfa has not 
wintei^killed as badly as the clover, although it has winter- 
killed some. 

ilr. Faville: It will stand tlie winters better liian the or- 
dinary' red clover and it \\i\\ stand tlic drought very much bof^ 
ter. 

ilr. McKerrow: Last smnmer was the dryest we ever ex- 
jwrienced in \Va\ikeaha county. Our clover mlade no second 
growtli to S]K.'ak of, but we cut a part of our alfalfa three times, 
witli a heavy crop the first tima 

Mr. Wright: Is tlie alfalfa identical with the Lucerne? 

ilr. ifcKciTow: ^'es, just tlie same thing. 

ilr. Wright: T tliink some of those old Germ.ans have hiul 
it for a long while. They call it "Lucerne." 

ilr. McKerrow : I imagine, Mr. Wright, on a gre<it deal of 
your soil in Jhirathon connty it would thrive well. 

A Visitivr: AVhero I live in New York, there is a piece of 
alfalfa that I know has lx\.'n cut nine or ten years and they have 
cut tJint* ci'oiB a yesir. I put in a few acr<'8 myself last spring 
and I ami going to keep on until I get ten or fifteen acres if 
it goes well with us. Speaking nf silos; with us, a good many 
di> not dare to deix>nd on our ]ias(ure3 at all. Wo let our stock 
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nin oiid'we feed elevt^n months in Uio year. If we have plenty 
of feed we do not feed so much ailage. If we do not havo feed, 
we fewl silage. I supposed it was all silo out here, where we 
get our good literature- from. I spent two days in Sontli Bend, 
Indiana, and I never heiird anything about the silo, oxcq)t one 
man who advocate*! silage and com meal. I aaked him if he 
liad not Wtter put his money into cotton-seed meal. Befort- 
]]o got throngh, ho said that when his silage was too rich with 
eom, he took a horsc-rakc and raked the corn out of tlie ensilage 
and fc^l it to hia hogs. I wrote home ti> my boys tliat I wished 
thoy would rake some of the eom out of tlic ensilage and go 
to feeding it to the hog.?, because I had learned about it and 
it was something new, lie was the only man that said any- 
(liing al(ont the silo dov.'n there. 

Jlr. Convoy: In Illinois, a man proiwaed to balance up a 
' forty ])onnd ensilage ration witli oat straw, com fodder and 
iive ]>i>uud8 of clover hay and get sixty-fivo dollars net returns 
on ten or twelve cows with that class of feed. Tliat paper has 
boon quoted in several agricultural papers. 

Question : What kind of cows ? 

Mr. Convey : He had dairy eows. 

ilr. .Tones: A\niat variety of alfalfa do yon sow, Sir. Mc- 
Kerrow ? 

Mr. McKerrow: Wo have not had anj' large experioincc, 
hnt wo havo sown the Turkos tan,— fifteen to twenty pounds to 
the acra I havo had only a limited experience and a little 
observation in Canada on the same kind of soil we havo. My 
friend in Canada has made a success of it. I believe that while 
we need a good stand of alfalfa, we do not want it too thick, 
for my friend tells me tliat the alfalfa plant that gets a thick 
root quickly in tho first wo or three j-ears and goes very deep 
is tJie plant that does tho l>e8t. We do not want too m'any small 
I'oots. On a good, even seedbed twenty pounds is enough. Mr. 
Cook, of New York, says thirty. Tie wants it thick, he saya. 
On i>ur hard suleotl T would rather have lees roots and have 
them good, big ones. Of course, ivhen yoii come to bi'eak it 
up, you \vill swear a little more if the roots are big. 
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Mr, Convoy: I think the rape plant should be discussed at 
this meeting in order to get it into the report. I would like 
to hear from Prof. Carlyle or Prof. Henry, or some of those 
people who have a bettor knowledge of it. The peoplo of this 
Htnto 81-0 taking an active interest in the growth of rapo antt 
get good results from it. I think it has a place in Wisconsin 
agriculiire more extensively tlian in the past 

Prof. Henry: Mr. President, Prof. Carlyle has had direct 
charge of that work. I can say that the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station learned of rapo through the Canadian Agricultural 
College, when I saw the crop growing in 1890. We began to 
grow it in 01, and in 93 published our first report on rape grow- 
ing. It Iiad Iwen grown on the "University farm Ixiforo 1880, 
but not to any large extent Wo introduced it in 1891 from 
Canada, Rape should be grown upon every farm. It is a 
splendid feed for pigs, for sheep and for cattle. It is especially 
useful with young stock if you wish to have them go into win- 
ter (juarters in good, thrifty condition. Have a plat of rape 
for them to run on. Do not grow less clover, but grow more 
rape. For dairy cows, Mr. Carlyle thinks it is useful, but it 
must be used carefully, not feeding just before milking, and not 
feeding while the plants are immature or after they are badly 
frozen in the fall. We can feed rape profitably for heifers and 
bulls and steers. Per sheep it is the feed fair excellence. Mr, 
Carlyle can tell you of the result? with pigs. It is a great help 
to the pig feeder. 

We have been pushing tJie growth of the rape plant in Wis- 
consin as hard as we knew how. If some agent had sold rape 
seed atsix or seven dollars per pound, the use of rape might 
have spread faster than it has with the Experiment Station's 
endorsement. We are more interested to have somebody tell 
us that we can make a thousand dollars an aero on some new 
plant in order to get us interested so that possibly we can make 
ten o fifteen dollars, which is a fair profit I .know that most 
of the farmers in this room are familiar mth rape and its ad- 
vantages and do not need to listen to exaggerated statements. 
Mr. Carlyle will tell you of the pig-feeding experiments. 
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Pi-of. Oarlyle: Tlie full details of fhe work of pig feeding 
and tho i-esume of it are given in this years annual report, now 
lK.'ing issued from the Experiment Station. Thenj you will get 
tlio results of tlie experimental work whicli has been carrieiil 
on the pnst eight or ten yojirs, — the average reanlts from the ■ 
feeding of pigs. ^Vo. found that an acre of rape would save 
in gniin, mixed grain, — say, eom and middlings — from ],50j 
to 2,100 pounds of grain, in feeding pigs for market. One 
acre of average rape mil save from 1500 to 2,100 pounds of 
grain. You see, it is worth saving. We find it especially valu- 
able in the spring of tho year for young pigs with their dains. 
.Tnst as earl^ as possible, in some dry spot on the farm, we 
put in probably a quarter of an acre of rape in drills. It comes 
on slowly and in about four weeks a.t most it is ready so we can 
turn in the sows wifcli the yotmg pigs. It is interesting and 
amusing to see the little fellows revel. The rape certainly has 
a wonderful influence on the milking, qualities of the sow. 
About three weeks later, — from two to three weeks later,— -we 
put in another small ]ilnt, thi-ee in succession. We have fed 
it to dairy eows, but the cattle are not quite so greedy for it as 
the sheep. 

For sheep we consider rape very valuable. Those of you who 
liave had sheep -will know aoniething of the rape plant It is 
very \'aluable in the late fall for feeding breeding ewes. But 
care must be exercised in feeding both cattle and sheep late 
the last plot has been 'eaten off, the first plot has grown up again. 
Wo go through with the cultivator and stir up the soil and the 
rape grows again, from, the root, and those three plots, averaging 
one acre, will be sufficient for ten to eighteen brood sows. We 
tho past two years, hut our results are not such that wo can as 
yet make any positive statements. 

As a soiling crop we have found tlie rape will give a larger 
return in tons per acre than any other crop we have. Wo get 
thee tons an acre of tho green rape. 

The dairy experts did not scorn to notice any difference lio- 
• tween the milk which we sent and tfie milk which the rest of 
the farmers sent We began very lightly, however, and gradu- 
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ally incroaHC<l tho amount fed. The first time tlio rape i& fed 
you can smoli it in the milk, but after the cow bea>m»>3 accus- 
tomed to it, thee dora not awni to be any trouble in this way. 
Cows do not like inniiature rape, neither do sheep. It is bet- 
ter to i(Ki\ OH tlio mature rape. For cows, ospecially, it shoulii 
obt^iin{>!d in tliat way. 

X<)tliing has Ikvii Haiti as yet eoiiecniins sorghunu l^a«t vtMir 
we had tJio very Ix'st results froui sorghum. Dry, hot woiither 
is juHt rig)it for it. AVhen we have a dry, hot season along 
in ifay and June, .[ would certainly advise putting in a cro]) 
of aorgliurn. Our sorghum grew last year soin» sixteon feet 
high in that hot weather. Tliere is nothing which our cows like 
better tlian sorghum. The herdanian down in the bam insists 
CT'ery spring that I put in a larger and larger plot each year 
for tlie dual purpose oows. 

Mr. True: Prof. Carlyle, is it practical to sow aorghiiin 
broadcast, and about how much soed would you put to the acre ? 

Pn>f. Carlyle : Last year we carried on a small experiment. 
We sowed sorphum with a drill, an ordinary grain drill, and 
in one plot allowed all the spouts to run. With every spout 
running we put in about 25 pounds per acre ,"iIinnesota Karly 
jVniiber." The next plot we put in about 50 pounds i>er acre. 
Thrai vre put in 25 pounds to the acre with every drill nm- 
ning, and 25 pounds with every other drill running. We found 
that the thickly sow sorghum gave us the kind tliat tlio cows liked 
best if We let it grow longer tlian the others. It took it longer 
to develop and get to the state wliero tlie cows liked it. Early 
in its life tlie cows do not like it. After it begins to fonu sugar 
the cows enjoy the stalks. I should recominiond somng with 
a drill, if possible, and let every otlier spout run. You will 
get an earlier crop and fully as much per aero, and the amoimt 
of sce<l is about 30 pounds. 

ilr. Faville : TIow do you harvest it ? 

Prof. Carlyle: By cutting, as wo do corn. Usually wo cut 
it with a sickle or com knife. 

Ifr. Tnio: Do you consider it iui practicable to mw it 
thickly enough enough to cut with a mower ? 
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Trot. Carlyle: I would not expeet in that way to get so 
palatable a food. We find that tKo cows do not like it unifies 
it is pretty well matured, unless it is sweet. I think that is 
the easoD whv many fanners have not been in favor of it. It 
grew too tliickly and did not get as much sweotnees in it and 
the csws did not like it. 

Mr, Convey : Tlie question has often been asked of the in- 
stitute workers: Can you sow rape in tlie fall as late as would 
be necessary after taking the early com cop off ? Would you 
get growth enough to justify you ? 

Prof. Carlyle: It ■would depend very much upon the sea- 
son. Last year you would not have gotteai rape to germinate 
at all. If after a heavy feeding crop, such as oats or com, 
that has taken a large amount of moisture out of the soil, you 
would find it difficult to get very much of a catch. It requires 
much mioisture and the soil has been depleted by the preceding 
crop. 

Mr. Convey : _I know parties wlio have sowed raipe at the last 
cultivation and got good results in that way. 
Prof. Carlyle: Tliat is a good way, 

Mr. McKerrow: Back in 1880 we began to grow this rape. 
I imported some and paid at the ate of 70 or 80 cents a pound 
for seed. Prof. Craig brought it when he first came to the 
Agricultural college. I am heartily in favor of rape, but I do 
w^ant to drop a few words of warning about some ph.asea of this 
matter. In the first place, miost of the seedsmen advise sow- 
ing five or six pounds of seed to the acre. To my mind that 
is altogether too much, because the plants are so thick that they 
do not mature soon enough to give you the most value. Two 
or three pounds a.re enough. 
21 
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February fi. 

Tho Chairman: The first topic upon the pr<^rani tliis after- 
noon is "The p'anner's Cow," to be presented by Prof. E. II. 
Farrington of our A fjri cultural College, whom I take pleasure 
in introducing to you. 

Prof. Farrington : 5fr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Convention: I am very nineh afraid that the paper which. I 
have uTttten will not interest, this audience very miuch, because 
T tliink tlie gentlonien hero afiscnriblpd do not keep the kind' of 
I'owB that,! have reference to. However, as I have written tlie 
paper, I sliall proceed to read it, hoping that you may be some- 
what interested, 

THE FARMER'S COW. 

In discui-sing this important part of the dairv' industry, T 
wish to iiLake it plain at the beginning that I am. not the cham- 
pion of any particular breed of cows ; iny knowledge of the 
tlifferent. strains or ty^>os of dairy cows is not sitfficient for me 
to enlarge on the advantages of a long-homed cow over a Short- 
horn, neither do I pretend to say that a Guernsey, a Jersey, 
a Holstein or an Ayrshire is the best cow for a fa.rmer to keep. 
My information on the cow question is confined* to observations 
made at some of the ninety-five farms that are supplying milk 
to the Wisconsin Dairy School, 

In visiting these farms in the past seven years I have not 
attemptfvi to train myself so that I might lieeome snfiiciently 
expert to tell a farmer all about the different cows in his herd 
by simply looking them over while sitting in. a buggy on the 
higtway, but my efforts have all been directed towards "trying 
to induce the farmer to keep a record of what his cows are 
doing. This it seems to m© is going to help him, and I am 
afraid if I over tried to discuss tlie points of a cow with a 
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farmer that I would be in the pli^t of the professor of agri- 
eultnro who was once talking with a young lady and she sud- , 
(lonly turned on him and aaked : "Profeeeor, can you tell a 
;foixl cow:?" The professor without any hesitation replied, 
"AVhy, yes, I think I can." "Then what would you tell her ?" 
said the young lady. I did not wait to hear tlio rest of this 
interesting conversation, hut without further delay I wish to 
say that my position on the cow question ia expressed in the text, 
"By their fruits ye shall know them," If a cow gives milk 
and butter enough in a year to pay for her keep and a profit 
besides, she is Worth telling something of a story about; but 
if her food costs more than her milk is worth then the less told 
about ho the hotter; but it is encouraging, however, once in a 
while to hear someone teli about an unprofitable cow that has 
hoen disposed of and to know that such an animal is no longer 
being bought and sold among farmers. 

The lack of any exact knowledge regarding the annual pro- 
duction of each cow in a farmer's herd is in some cases rather 
surprising. It often happens that the cows are milked and 
fed in the same routine way every year, and if the check from 
the creamery or cheese factory is not large enough to suit the 
patron — and it never is^ — then a great many complaints are 
heard about tho prico of butter or the cost of feed, and very 
little, if any, effort is made to find out whether or not tlie cows 
are what they should be. 

An illustration or two will serve to show the extent to which 
somo farmers make an effort to think, or how well informed 
they are about their eo\v& and other business affairs. I once 
asked a farmer who was bringing milk to ^e creamery, what 
bree<l of oows ho kept and he said : "Oh, I don't know ; I guess 
tlioy are Pohuid Ohina cows." Another farmer who was draw- 
ing his own and some of the neighbors' milt to the factory 
cam^ to see me one day alxiut the price he was receiving for 
his work, lie said be had come to the conclusion that he could 
not afford to make the trip unless he was paid a dollar and a 
half a day; I asked him what he was getting and he said he 
didn't know, but it wasn't enough. I looked up the reccg^ 
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showing how much he had received for several months, and 
foiind from his own creamery cliwliS that ho had been paid $1.75 
[XTT day for drawing in milk. Tliis was twenty-five cents more 
than he said lie wanted, but ho liad not taken tJie tronblo to find 
out how irauch he was receiving before lie came in to make his 
complaint and demand for $1.50 per day. 

It is too often the case that farmers keep no records what- 
ever ajid do not have the slightest idea as to wliere they are at. 
Thery look at the amount of their creamery or cheese factor^' 
cheek without thinking that the size of their cows and their 
own size are responsible for the size of their monthly check. 
Many of them talk like a woman I met on the street December 
23d. Aa I passed hor I said, "Good morning, Mrs. Blank, I 
suppose you are out buying Christmas presents this morning."' 
"No," she said, "Jt's too hard times to buy Christmas pres- 
ents this year; the creamery don't pay enough for the milk.'' 
Now, that woman keeps nine eowe, and the creamery paid her 
about $250.00 in a year for the milk she sent to it This. is 
between $25.00'and $30.00 per cow per year that Ao received, 
and she never once thinks that it is the cow's fault or her own 
fault that she does not get more money, but, according to her 
own way of thinking,— and there are others that are of the 
same opinion— the fault lies in the price of butter, the creamr 
ery management or hard times. 

There is such a tendency in human nature *'to look out and 
not in," as tlio Sunday school teacher used to tell us; to think 
that the causes of our hard lot are all outside our own dooryard 
instead of in it, that we are sometimes helped by being re- 
minded that a little investigation at homo may bo a profitable 
undertaking. This sort of inquiry would ho very holpftd to 
many farmers if they can be led to realize what a difference 
there is in the earning capacity of the cows in their own herds 
and then be induced to part with those that eat more than tliey 
produce, then the price of butter and "hard timics" will not fj», 
continually worrying them. There's nothing like the inspira- 
tion of playing a winning game to make \is forget our troubles. 
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and this being true, the most cheerful dairyman ought to he the 
one who knows tho most about his cows. 

It was with the hope of helping the farmers and of illustrat- 
ing the conditions of some dairy herds to the dairy interests 
of the state that we undertook some four years ago to begin 
testing the cows of the patrons supplying milk to the Wiscon- 
sin Hairy School. These patrons keep cows and deliver the 
milk to the factory in the same way aa is customary at the cream- 
cries and cheese factories throughout the state. They do note 
have large herds and it was observed during the past year that 
the cows owned by one hundred of them were probably similar 
to the one million in the state. Only eight out of one hundred 
patrons kept more than twenty cows and thirty-five owned from 
two io five cows only, Tliis shows that the majority of our 
patrons do not pretend to be dairyniien in the sense of making 
the production of milk a serious business and I fear that there 
are many other famiei's in so-called dairy districts who do not 
allow the cows to make much of an impression on their minds; 
other lines of farming crowd the cows out- so that they receive 
only a little attention at milking time. 

During the past years we have, like other creameries, urged 
pur patrons to take samples of each cow's milk and allow us to 
test them, as tliia will aid in obtaining definite knowledge of tho 
amount of milk' and butter each cow produces. The patron's 
usual reply to these suggestions is tliat he "supposes it would be 
a good plan to test his cows," or he plainly atatce that it is too 
much bother to take samples. He is either so nvuch attached to 
his cows that he does not care to part' with any of them even if 
it 13 proved that some cows do not produce milk enough in a year 
to pay for their feed, or he seems to think that ho knows enou^ 
about his cows without having their milk tested. No one of our 
patrons during the past seven years has voluntarily brought sam- 
ples of milk to us for any length of time with the request that 
we t«st them for him. This indifference to an exact knowledge 
of the profit or loss from cows is comimion among farmiers, and 
on account of it they suffer annually very large financial losses. 
It is ther&fore plain that the possessor of such a disposition is 
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as wortby a subject for investigation, as are the cows lie owns ; 
the hopes of oonvincingoiir patrons that cow records are valuable 
led to a systeanatic testing of a number of herds in. August, 1S97, 
which investigation has been continued up to. the present time. 

In preparation for these teats wo had boxes made for carrying 
four-ounco sample bottles of milk from the farms to our ereaiii- 
ery. Smidl books in which might be recorded the ^vleig^lt of 
each cow's milk once a week, and accurate weighing scales were 
also provided. Wo otfor this outfit to our patrons and agreed to 
test all santples they would send ua if they were taken for "one 
day at regular inter^'als of one, two or four weeks during the 
year. 

Sojne patrons inquired how nmicli we would pay them for the 
extra work of weighing eacli cow's milk once a week aiad this sug- 
gestion proved to be tlie only way in which we could get the w^ork 
started, so we finally agreed to pay $1.00 per cow to such patrons 
as would weigh and sample the milk of each cow in their herds 
at least once a month for one year. Even this inducement did 
not make much impression on the patrons, and we were able to 
lest six herds only the first year, beginning Aiigust 1st, 1897. 
These tests included the weighingj sampling and testing of the 
milk of forty cows once every week through one complete period 
<if lactation ; eleven more cows were tested for a part of the year. 
Since that time the testing of patrons' herds has continued. 
During the year beginning April last, 1899, sixty-two eows on 
nine farme were tested through one complete period of lactation 
and fifty-four oows for only part of the year. The following 
year fifty cows on six farms were tested, and up to the present 
time 217 oows on tliirteen of our patrons' farm have been tested. 
These tests represoiit 135 complete and 08 partial periods of lac- 
tation. Tlie eows in three herds were tested for three years con- 
secutively and four other herds were tested for two consecutive 
years. 

During the first year of testing the milk of each cow was 
weighed and tested once each week, but it was impossible to get 
this done so often after the first year. Some patrons ^vere will- 
ing to weigh and sample the milk of each cow once in two weeks 
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and others could be ioduced to do tliie "extra work" once a 
moath. 

Tlie results obtained by this three years of teBtiug have Bhown , 
that fanners may gain a great deal of useful information, by 
such work, and tliat it is one of the urost profitable fields for 
careful obser^'ations in the whole domain of agriculture, 

A description of our inethods of making the tests and some of 
the resnlta obtained maj' he of interest to our creamery patrons. 

Method of Making the Farm Test. The milk of each cow was 
weighed and sampled at the morning and night milking one day 
iu each week, every two weeks or once a month aa the pa,t,ron de- 
sired. The testing day was selected by tlie patron. 

Each dairj' was supplied with a pair of scales for wei^iing 
the milk, a box of bottles for milk samples, a small 1-ounce tin 
sampling dipper and a record book. Each cow was given a 
nmnbe which was also placed on tlie label of a 2-ouiice sample 
bottle, the cow being known by this niunber throughout die test. 
About- one-lialf gram of potassium bichromate was added to each 
sample bottle to keep the milk sweet until tested. The box oi 
samples and tlie i-ecord l>ook were sent to tlie university cream- 
cry where the samples were t^iSted ; the tests were ren^rded in the 
patron's liook as well as in the j>ermanent record at the cream- 
cry, after which the hook and box of sample bottles were retiimed 
to tlie fanii, , 

The following inBtnictions were plainly written on tlie first 
few pages of the record l>ook -sent with each box of sampling bot- 
tles: 

> D'mciions. 

1. Give each cow a ]>emiancnt name or number. 

2. Provide a place fo-r using the scales at milking time. 

3. Select a milk-weighing paid or bucket. 

4. Kecord tlie weight of this empty pail or provide some sure 
way of deducting its weight from each lot of milk. 

5. After milking a cow dr^-, jx>nr all her mjilk into the weigh- 
ing pail. 
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6. Record the weight of this milk in the proper place in the 
book. 

7. Pour milk from weighing pail into milking bucket and im- 
mwiiateJy dip a saanple from it into a bottle having the mimber 
of tliie cow. 

8. 'Hie sample from the first milking should only fill tlie bot- 
tle one-haJf full. 

9. At the next milking repeat the weighing and sara.pling and 
pour the second sample into the same bottle that was previously 
half filled. 

10. Cork the sample bottles to prevent evaporation. 

11. Weigh and sample tlie milk of each cow onoo, twice or 
four times per m^)ntli. 

12. Note time of each milking. 

13. Record tlie date each cow calves. 

ii. State how many days each calf was fed its mother's milk. 

15. How did you dispose of each calf ? 

16. Weekly statement of cow's feed, including the weight, 
price and kind of grain, if any, with the amount and kind of 
hay, cornstalks or otlior coarse fodder. 

17. Health of cows. 

1 8. Note any eliange of milkers. 

19. Record dat« when cow was dry. ■ 

One farmer, with twelve cows, estima.ted that fifteen minutes' 
extra time was required to weigh, sample and record the milk of 
his cows on testing days. At another place the records were 
taken by a boy who was too young to milk but capable of doing 
the extra work required at milking time on testing day. At one 
farm this work was done by the women, who sti'ongly objected 
to it, especially when it was necesssary to use a lantern at the 
bam in winter. 

Accuracy of the R/icords. The accuracy of such records as 
these is nec^sarily influenced by conditions common to nearly 
all f ajTMs. Milking ia usually done with more or leas haste, espe- 
cially at the planting; haying or harvesting seasons. The milk- 
ers as a rule are not aecustoraied to the use of scales and often 
consider a weight within one pound of the true figure bo be 
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"near enough," They do not understand tlie necessity of 
promptness in sampling milk after it has been poured from one 
pail to anofliar before the cream' has b^un to separate. In spite 
of 'these and other disturbing factors, our results show that 
tests of dairy cows can be nuade bj' the farmers bhcmaelves with 
sufficient accuracy to give a very satisfactory knowledge of the 
performance of each cow. 

From these weights and samples taken at the farm the total 
annual production of a cow is found hy m:ultiplying the average 
of tbe daily weights of milk and of butter fat taken each month 
by the number of days in the month and adding the products to- 
gether. The money value of the milk of each cow is found by 
multiplying the monthly weight of butter fat by a certain figure 
which, during the year ending August 1, 1898, was one-half oont 
less than the average Elgin market price of butter fat for that 
month ;.in 1900 and 1901 it was the average Elgin prica' The 
figures obtained for each month were added bogether to the pro- 
duction for a year. 

Feed and Care of Herds. The cows at each farm were fed 
and oared for during the entire year according to the usual prac- 
tice of their owners. As far as we could ascertain, all the cows 
at one farm wore fed in the same way. No atteanpt was made 
fo vary the feed of each cow, excepting that where grain feeding 
was practiced it was usually stopped while a cow was giving lit- 
tle or no milk. 

At farm C the owner kept a careful record of all grain bought 
and fed to his cows during 1898. Hia estimate of this feed is 
given below: 

• These are the prices which the creamery paid all its patrons (or 
milk. 
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ExpenscB. 

' Grain bought during year (130 OO 

30 acres corn stAlka, t^.OO per acre 60 00 

10 tons hay, (5.00 per ton '. 50 00 

10 acres good pasturage and 15 acres woodland . .' 65 00 

Total cost of teed (35S 00 

Receipts. 

Received for milk at creamery (572 00 

Sold 12 calves at (5.50 6fi 00 



60,000 IbB, Bkim milk, 10 eta. per 100 lUs 60 00 

Receipts exceed (eed cost , 343 00 

(698 00 (698 00 

This shows that the estimated cost of food at farm C was 
nearly $30.00 por cow and the average receipts per cow were a 
little over $58.00. Assuming that the manure will pay for the 
care of a cow, tlie owner of this herd received an average profit 
of $28.00 per cow. 

Each cow at tliis fanii was fed ahout tlie same amount of grain 
and hay during tlift period of stable feeding, Novoni|bez' 1 to May 
1. The grain was fed dry just before milking, 10 to 14 pounds 
per head being fed per day to co\vs in milk. Hay was fed the 
last thing at night after milking. During daytime the cows 
wore turned into a sheltered yard where they wer fed cornstalks 
ihat had been stacked neath the barn at husking time. The 
cornstalks were well eaten, and it is probable that the cows satis- 
fiod tlieir differences in appetite on cornstalks, if, as stated, each 
one was given tlie same amount of hay and grain. The cows had 
access to well water during the entire year and were in pasture 
fi-om May to November. When cows were fresh the calf was al- 
lowed to have its mother's milk for about three weeks when it 
was sold for veal. 

'The grain feed consists of corn and oats ground together, corn 
meal and bran, or about 15 tons of grain at (12.00 per ton. 
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No exact feeding records could be obtained, exoept at this 
farm, ; at tte otlierf arm com, bran or shorts, grotuid oats, pasture 
grass and a ver)' little hay were fed iu. uncertain quantities, and 
apparently with no deifinite plan. At one farm no money was 
spent for ftied during the year, but tlie com and oats raised at 
home supplied aJl the grain tho cows received, except that some 
oats were exchanged for bran to give tlio cows a variety of food. 

Although tliere was quite a contrast in tlie feeding and man- 
agement at tlie different farms, the method of weiring and tesir 
ing the milk of each cow was tiie same in each, case. 

The teats are, of course, more valuablei to the owners of tlie 
herds than to anyone else, but some illustrations of general in- 
terest mjay be drawn fromi them. 

The cows on one farm were tested for three years. The av- 
erage receipts per cow in 1898, from the creamery, were $36.30^ 
in 11)00, $39.20, and in 1901, $38.92. In 1898 seven of the 
twelve cows produced less than the average of the herd ; in 1900 
seven of the eleven were below the average, and in 1901 there 
were six cows imdcr the average production of the herd. The 
Jigures do not show much indication that liie owner has profited 
maieh by the tests. The cows that did not produce enough milk 
to pay a profit on fheir feed were kept iu tlie herd for three years, 
and five otev cows pi-oducod less than $30.00 woitli of butter in 
a year. 

The annual production of (he mature cows during the three 
years shows tiliat the poor oows did not improve from year to 
year, but continued to give less milk than required to pay for the 
feed consumed. The one good cow was equally persistent in 
doing well. The creamery value of her milk for three years was 
$200.00. Tliis is $110.00 more than the cost of hor feed when 
wo tako $30.00 per j-oar as the value of a cow's feed. Tho but- 
ter producal by the other five cows tested for three years 
ainlounted to only $114.00 more than the cost of their feed dur- 
ing the same time. The milk of one cow, therefore, paid tho 
owner vritliin four dollars as much profit in three years as the 
milk of five cows in tho same herd for the same length of time. 

In another herd the excess of butter over cost of food of two 
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cows worth $60.00 while thuX of five othea- cows was worth only 
$53.00. 

TTius the owner received at the creamery $2.00 less for the 
milk of five O0W9 tJian he did for that of two cowa in the same 
licrd. 

nio cmtii-o hea-d of twelve cows owned by ono fanner only paid 
a pnxfit of $75.00 in a year and throo of tlio twelve cows paid 
$50.00 of tliis amonnt leaving $25.00 bb the combined profit of 
the otlier nine cows in the herd. 

Another herd of twelve cows paid a profit of $228.00 in ayear 
but in this Iiord there was one cow tliat earned only $3.00 profit 
and another tliat earned $31.00 profit, a differeaice of about 400 - 
\ytr cent, in tlie annual butter valno of these two oows to their 
owner. 

Many more startling illustrations might be given from the 
records of the different herds but a summary statemient of the 
best and the pooreet cowa is sufficient to show the value of this 
kind of work to tlie farmer. 
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If as stated each farmer fed all his cows in the same way and 
the time ajid labor of milking and feeding the cows irere approxi- 
mately tlie same for both good and poor a>WB, it follows that it 
did not cost any moii? to food the best that the poorest cows in the 
herd. The iiifomia.tion furnished by such tests as theao may be 
very valuable to the owner of the cow as her life ought to de- 
pend upon the record she makes. Previous to making the teste 
tlie owner of each cows had verj' little if any accurate idea of 
the relative value of their cows,' hut the records show the in- 
formation gained is worth many times the cost of the milk weigh- 
ing scale, the Babcock milk teat and the time necessary to use 
them. 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Farrington: The tTouble has "been that the farmera do 
not take any interest. The trouble is with the man who owns 
the cows. Wo tried to interest the farmers in making these teste, 
but they often would not come in to see what the resulte were. 
I think it shows we have a great field in trying to interest the 
farmers in the oows they keep so that they vnW try to find out 
what each one is doing. In this particular ease the farmers 
wore not very umch interested in the results. They were willing 
to keep tJie cows tliat did not pay any profit 

Mr. Pavillo : Did you pay those farmers a dollar apiece to 
have their cows tested ? 
Prof. Fan-ington : Yes, 

Ifr. Fa-ville: I should not expect much of a man that had to 
1)0 hired to do that. 

Prof. Farrington: I tliink we ought to interest the farmers 
just the sanio. 

Mr. True : T>o you think that class of farmers did not really 
■ want to know what their cows were doing? Don't you think 
they were afraid of the results that would be shown? 

Prof, Farrington : I think this paper does not belong in this 
meeting. I do not think any such farmers are hero present. 
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Jfr. CockroU: Tt. was my privilege to visit Mr. Hill's herd 
of Giiemsoys at ll'>s('n(lale. T was so favorably impressed with 
liis dflirj' that I went luiine onthii.iiastic alwiit dairyiiifj. I per- 
suailnd my fallier to Iniy a T-{nl)ciM'.k t<'st<T and he did so. We 
had a herd of 17 oows an<l last spring, when tho eo%vs coui- 
!iicinTO<t to coiiio ill, wo coinineiieod to test them and weigli their 
milk. We kej>t ttiis nj> for four months. We had two oows out 
of tho sevontoen that wore producing two pounds of butter a day. 
I believe five otiiers were producing about a pound and a quarter 
and the rest were somewhat lighter. Perhaps I represent the 
average farmier l)et1er than I do anything else, and I feel that I 
am amply repaid for keeping the reconl of tJie ojws for tliat 
short period of time, — i>nly four iiuinlhs. In the future I hope 
wp \vill keep tlio record for the year. I think that many far- 
mers have found out its advantflges. nicre were about a dozen 
that bought Balxwck testers in our neighborhood after we had 
ours. 

Prof. Farrington : Different cows in different herds vary. 
Some cows give a largo (juantity of milk which is not rich. 
There is no unifonn relation l)etweon the quantity and the 
quality. 

(Question : On an average, would you liavo to have a cow with 
a good flow of milk to get g<K)d returns ? 

Prof. Farrington : Yes. 

Question : It would have to be cxceixlingly rich in order to 
pay $75 or $80? 

Prof. Farringt'>n: Yes. 

Jlr. Wilson: What wei'o the extremes of tho tests? 

Prof. Farrington: TJiey varied all the way from 3.5 per 
cent, to 4.8 (X'r cent. Of course, the tests of the separate 
saiiij>le8 each week w<iiild go higher than tha.t. But tho average 
test through one ix'viod of laetation would not go ever 4.8 and 
HOHio as low as 3.5. 

Mr. McTverrow: I was talking g, few weeks ago with one of 
the leading breeders of beef cattle. He said: "You have a 
young man in Wisconsin whom I consider, for his age, a leader 
among our beef cattle men in tlie United States today," I now 
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take pleasure in introducing to yoii this young man, and you will 
please remember that he is a young man, — Mr. F. W. Harding. 
Mr, Harding: !Sfr, Chairmian, Ladies and Gentlemen ; This 
is a compliment which T am' sure I do not measure up to, but ■ 
I tliiiik we know llr. McKen"ow sometimes exa^erates in tlicse 
matters. I have only been able to give this matter a little time, 
and all I can hope is that the shortness of my paper will comr 
mend itself to you. 



SHOI^THORN TENDENCIES AS SHOWN AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL. 

This was the grandest show of Shorthorn cattle ever gotten to- 
gether in this country, and perhaps the best seen in the world. 

An animal hero that was able to win. an eighth, prize was in 
many cases a close second to the first prize animal, so even in 
quality weiro Uie entries that landed inside the money. 

This topic having been assigned to me, rather than being one 
of my owm selecting, I can construe the subject as allowing 
Shorthorn tendencies at the Iiiternational to mean several things. 

One is tbe tendency, or I might safely say tlie complete suc- 
cess of the Shorthorn in being the chief attraction of the cattle 
show. ( 

This was evident from noting where the largest crowd was to 
be seen at rin^ides wh^re the judging of the various breeds was 
going on, as well as around the animals at the stalls, and in the 
sale pavillion, where Shortboms made the highest average of the 
week. 

We Shortliorn. breeders naturally refer with, pride to such 
juatters as tliese, nevertheless we concede tliat there are other 
breeds tliat are all right in their place, and filling good places 
too. 

Our beef biTol sliows, where the Blacks, White Faces, and 
the Red White and Roans join under one head, and each shows 
what tJie breed can do, are unquestionably an important step in 
the right direction. 

We are not at war'witb each otlier; it is tlie scrub we are 
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tcalp himting, and we will get more scalps by all^iuUing to- 
goflior dian by dissuading the man who doee not want our kind 
of catl-lo from buying a good animal of soino otlier breed. 

By keeping friends with him, we arc sure to sell him a 8hort- 
honi sooner or later, find when lie is landed once, that is all that 
is i-equired,— we have hint 

Of course it takes good Shorthorns, as' well as good anytliing 
else to accoHLplish best results, or in other words, to make the 
most money. 

Now what was the tendency at the International as regards the 
general raake-up of Uie winners ? 

Wo can most of ns remember the time when a Shorthorn, to 
win a prize, had to have the appearance of a Thoroughbred ; 
lots of stylo, high arched neck, fine bone, short barrel and small 
meal bin. 

I do not say that these points were the essential requirements 
of the tim^ for a fad in pedigrees had crept in, and faddists 
were being catered to, but this was a general requirement in the 
animal conformation, that it was hard to ignore. 

Now it is different : we select out the parallelograms as our 
best formiod animals. This is a simple standard to work to, — 
the difficulty is to get the cattle to fit. 

We need another model for the head, neck and legs. A kindly 
eye, in a good head, well set on a moderately short neck, is in 
form for nearly overj' good beast. 

A good feeder's head is not long from the eyes to the nostrils, 
but almost tlie contrary. Eyes wide apart and woll to the front 
side of the head, and the expesaion always mild and intelligent. 

In a sire, a rather strong horn, if sha.pely, should not be an ob- 
jection, for it denotes constitution and prepotency. 

It is tnio wo aro not going to eat the liead, but after we ha.ve 
this part right, lots of other big things about the animal will take 
care of themselves, and without a good head, we need not ex- 
pect much else. 

Style in a bull need not be despised, other things being satis- 
f actoiy. If he holds his head well up and has a. strong crest and 
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tlie walk of a gentleman, good results may be expected of him as 

As to legs, they are not often too long on a wide built animal. 

The neck vein, has hardly been covered by these descriptions. 

Tlie critical judge does not let this pass him. 

It is the fleshy part, of the neck, forward of the shoulderSj and 
sliould be fiill and lay well over the shoulder bone, and extend 
^\'ell down to the brisket, thn.s giving a fullness all around where 
tbe neck joins the body. 

Shorthorn diaractcr is something that cannot very well be ex- 
plained on paper, but it is peculiar to the breed, and is inval- 
uable. 

Thick flesh, ovcnly laid on, a loose hide, which denotes feed- 
ing qualities, and a soft coat of hair and plenty of it should not , 
be considered iast b;^- any m]eans, 

I think the ribbons at tlie International were tied from about 
sucJi a standard as I have tried to describe. 

Now these tendencies in the form of the up to date Shorthorn 
are the result of practical object lesso]is in the stock yards, mar- 
kets, and on the block. The breeder must get his inspiration . 
from the man who markets his .cattle, and learns what a real 
jnarket topper is, and then persist in buying the pure bred ani- 
mal that is likely to produce what he wants, — that which will 
bring him the most money. 

If I were asked the jiuestiou whether the butcher' or feeder's 
type of an animal would be considered a good breeder's type, I 
\vould say yes. 

We have not been able from our experiemce in breeding Short- 
horns to observe that this is not true. 

Heavy flesh carrying Shorthorns may coniibine good milking 
qualities. This characteristic comes naturally to the breed, and 
it IS our own fault in the selection of our brooding animals, if 
we do not preserve this important quality in the Shorthorn. 
22 
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Mr. McKerrow : I do not expect this audience proposes to 
let you off this easy, Mr. Haniiiift. l.et us have questions. 

Mr. (-ihamberlain: Mr. ]Iardin^'S]K>keof the combined milk- 
ing qualities in the Shortliorn. 

Mr. Harding: T said it. was natiiriU to tlie breeil. 

Mr. (.'hamberlaiu ; Can yo\i propagate it by selection?. A. 
Yes. 

Mr. Chamberlain : Do you think you can have the dairy and 
beef tfndcnc.iefl and have the best hoef points ? 

Mr. Harding: It is true that one takes from the other, but it 
is possible to get PulPcient milking qualities in these beef types 
of Shortliomp to have tlieiii properly raise thoir calves ajid ac- 
cornplisli the functions of a beef breed of cattle. 

Mr. Ciiiimberlain : I do not believe it is best to try to harm- 
onize them at all. I woiiid get every element of beef breed ont 
of a dairy iiniin.tl if I werp going to make a dairy animiil, and 
viw versa. .You are indifferent as to the dairy elements. I 
think that e.\phiins the indiifei-eneo of the farming cl^s. I do 
not believe tbore are to many j>oor fanners as the paper of Pi-of. 
not believe tJiere are so rtiany poor fanners as the paper of Prof. 
.Harrington wouhl indicate. Where I am; getting 300 pounds 
to the cow, heifers and all included, some of my neighbors are 
not getting more than 1.50, and those men are making ms>ney as 
fast as I a.m. They have their l:>eef Shorthorns. I would ad- 
vocate this. If yon fire going to dairj', dairy with a dairy ani- 
mal, and if you arc going to raise beef, raise beef with a beef 
animal. 

Mr. MeKe.n-ow; Your statement eo\'ers the whole ground, 
Mr. CliannlKirhiin. 

Mr. True: Mr. President, I want to ask Jlr. Harding, in 
consideration of what the color tendency has been in tlie past, if 
he noticed any pecnliaritioe in the International, — if the color 
question was prominent? 

Mr. Harding: It i.i tj-ue that there is very little disposition 
to regard color in the showering, if any at all. Color cuts no 
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figiiro. So far as biiving is concerned, — we can sell a roan 
Sliortliorn. bull quite as well as we can a red bull. 

Mr. True: I followed this very closely at the IntomationaL 
]t BtKHiipd to iiic that there was a preponderance of roans in tlifi 
prize-wiftning animals ovei" tlie solid color. 

Mr, Harding: That is very true. Eight-tenths of the beet 
winners in the first ivere roans, I think it might be explained 
that in the roan there is a blending of color that brings out tiie 
form in. better shape. In some way or other the eye does not 
catch that quite so readily in the nolid color. It is also true that 
the light<!olored Shorthorns have the nicest heads. I think that 
is true. 

Prof. Carlylo: I would like to have Sir. Harding clear tliis 
up : Is it tme tliat breed Shorthorns are the most intense beef 
Shorthorns. To my mind, tJie best breed Shorthoms,-^the 
Shorthorns that have produced the best typse are the animals that 
have shown strong refinement and top milking qualities. Don't 
you think, Mr, Harding, that the tendency at the present time is 
in this direction? 

Mr. Harding: That was the reason, that I spoke of the mdlk- 
ing tendency in the Shorthorn. I think it is quite necessary, 
and we, have to start properly. 

Pn^f. Carlylo: Will yon have as good an animlal without 
having lliat matornal function strongly developed. 

Mr. Harding : I believe we are quite satisfied that like begets 
like. The nearer you come to the type you want in a show-yard 
animiiJ, the nearer you will follow in breeding from such an 
animal. 

Prof, Carlylo: The point that I wanted to niako was this: 
that the tendency on the p^art of judges in thee© loading exposi- 
tions is to regard the animals as chopping block animaJs. They 
expect the females to rejiresont tiie males that go on the block, 
I think this is a mistaka 

■In the human famih', if a child is a male, we expect him to be 
robust and strong. If it is a female, we expect it to show fe- 
male characteristics. And so it is with the animals. 

A Member: I think Prof. Carlyle is right there. We have 
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about fifty Shorthorn cows on oiir place, and wo firtd that thoee 
cows that shoftv tlie host milking strains produce, I believe, the 
Wat calves we have. They are the best motliers. They raake 
show animals 

Jlr, McKcrrow: As I iniderstaiul yon, Mr, Ilardintt, ytm 
liave not tlio iihsi that yon are going to make a first class dairy 
cow out of a Shortliom. 

Mr. Harding: \o, not at all. 

Mr. Faville: As I understand, Mr, Ilartling believes the 
Shorthorn should give enough milk to raise her calf in good 
shape. 

Mr, Harding: Yes. 

Mr. MoKorrow ; Wo liave with iis this afternoon a gentleman 
rejirp-wnting the Wiirld's Fair to bo held at St Ix>ui3 in 1903, — 
a gentleman who a few years ago we brouglit into Wisconsin. t*> 
talk at the Wisconsin Fanners' Institutes. We gave him a start 
then and ho has been going ever since. Soon after that he be- 
came connected with the Omaha Exposition, later with the Pan- 
Amoriean at ButTalo, and now ho comes to us representing the 
Department of Agriculture at tlie World's Fair at St. Louis, 
as its chief. 

I take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, of St Louis, 

Mr. Taylor : Mr. Cliairman, Gentlemen : I want it under- 
stood tliat when I get through I am not going to be stepped onto 
and walked over and pulled to pieces as a Wiaoonsin institute 
worker would ha I did have the ple.asure a number of years 
ago of working in Wisconsin, and I am very glad that I did, if 
what your president states is true as to the result of my havin<r 
been here. 

At the present time T am located in St Louis, where I have 
cbaige of the dcpartinout i-olating to agriculture. All of those 
departments are now reporting to me, although there will be one 
or two separations. It is the expectation that my work will be 
that of agriculture, including dairying and agricultural imple- 
ments. And I am here simply to bring a word of greeting to 
you from the exposition. We are getting ready to do business 
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and «"e hope to do business equally as wrell as all of tlioee otliei"S 
who liave given something good that they oalled "shows." In 
many espects our show will be deeidely different fixHn other ex- 
pfjsitions. It is to be an advance over anything that has ever 
boon done. We find that the evidence shows that it is to be a 
ppotty nice sort of a show and I do not think you, many of you, 
appreciate what we ai-e really purposing to cover, and it is to 
omphafiizo this and bring it before you that I am' speaking to 
you now. 

In the first place, com pari sons are never particularly agree- 
able, except as they demonstrate .something we would not other- 
wise appreciate. I presume that all of us look back at the 
World's Fair at Chicago, with which many of us were connected 
in one way or another, as the standard by which to measure 
<jther expositions which are being planned. It is a very fair 
thing to do, because it is a concrete thing and about which we 
know. If I were to say to you that we are going to have the 
biggest think that evere hapj>ened, possibly you would not ap- 
preciate it as well wothout the figures from other expositions. 

Take the buildings which are to be provided for housing die 
intereats with which you are ctmnected. In St. Louis there 
will be an average of from 25 per cent, to 40 per cent more space 
available tlian in Chicago. This very state has got to come with 
from 30 j>er cent to 40 per cent, more money in order to cover 
tlie space whicli will be assigned it, provided it comes and asks 
for it and is able to take care of it properly. There will be a 
larger amount of exhibits for each state than at any exposition 
lieretofora The agricultural implements and dairy products 
Avill be shown in a single building which will be 50 per cent. 
larger than tho one in Chicago, that is, than lie buildings which 
provide"! lev like exhibits in Chicago. It is proposed to bring 
together in one enormous building, which will cover 30 acres of 
ground rioor, with additional galleries for tlioso exhibits, all Hie 
products of the soil and those things in which you who are hero 
presenf are interested. This provision has been nuidc because 
ot' great a<lvanee within the tea years which will have elapsed 
since the Fair was held in Chicago. In that time there have 
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been many advancements and improvements whidi we did not 
dream would come in our lifetime. In order to ahow them to 
tlie people of the world, tliere must be adequate spajce, adequate 
provision and an adequate anioinit of material brought there by 
y()ur9olve8 aJid thosfi rej>roscnlinfi like interests in otlver states. 

PerLape you wilt pardon uie for sppakinj< of one or two tilings 
tliat do not eoncom the stock interests, except indirectly. It 
seems to me that while the live stock interests have been hereto- 
fore brought in in smrh a way that tliey have been well exhibited, 
in the case of many of the farm products thea-e has been no like 
opportunity. If you wanted to find out all you could about com 
as gpff\vn in the United States, you would have to go about from 
state exhibit to state exhibit and stiidy the Wisconsin corns in 
one place, those of Illinois in anotlier, and each state which pro- 
duces any com in a different place. While these state exhibits 
will be arranged exactly as tliey have been heretofore, we pro- 
pose to aiTange an exhibit of com aJone in a special space, to be 
fitted up and cared for by the Exposition itself. Wo propose to 
bring together samples of all corns from every state. The com 
from Wisconsin will be shown side by side with samples that 
come from every otlier state. Not only ivill the varieties of corn 
be shown, but every pivjduct that comes from the com, — glucose^ 
alcohol, dextrin, mucilage, an<l all tlioao products which come 
from the plant 

Wo shall try to make a corn, musouni, bring ail of tliese boiled 
down facta togotlior, where tlio jn-uiliit^ts of tlio vai'ioiis states can 
be eomipared witli one another. With all of these products 
brought tc^ther in tliis way, it would bo a place where I Uiink 
every one of the young men would like to go who are taking the 
course in agriculture. It would bring together a lot of facts. 
It is that the Exposition may l)e in a greater sense educational 
(hat is being undertaken and that the Exjwsition will itself 
spend money. 

I was engaged for some yeai-s in talking lioi-ticuHure at your 
farmers' institutes, I left tlint work aiul went into this circus 
business, this exposition work, and in leaving tliat teaching and 
taking up tlia oUior work I could see no reason why it should not 
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be considered . as thoroughly e^lucational as that done in the in- 
stitutes with, which. I was ooniiected. I believe thut there is no 
sufficient eaeon for an exposition at this time unless we can go a 
step further in this one than has been taken in the others ; that 
tliore is scarcely any reason for holding this fair bo soon after the 
splenrlid ones of tlie last few years unless we make an advance 
along this educational line. It isliecaase of that deeire upon the 
. part of the Exposition that I come here to speak to you, hoping 
that in every part of your state your inatitutee may unit© with 
us in order Jjhat we niiiy make a strong and helpful educational 
feature along the line of the interests which you represent and 
which I, as representative of the Exposition, will have in. chai^ 
there.- We shall need your help and the help of all the others 
like you in the other states, and X trust that we shall have it. 

Mr. Harding: I would like to ask Mr. Taylor if Ihe agri- 
cultural end of tliis fair includes any part of the live stock de- 
partment. 

Mr. Taylor: The classification includes all sorts of live stock 
under agriculture. But there is likely to he a separation. 
Thei'e will be, I may safely say, a separation by wliich the live- 
stock exhibits, as such, will be handled by a separate cJiief. The 
dairy cxiiibits, however, and all of tlio livestock relating: to dairy- 
ing, will 1)6 ti-ejit^-il as a portion of tlie dairy exhibits 

Mr. ILanling: Tliat wiuh-h under tlie iigricnlt,ni-al depart- 
ment '( 

Mr. Taylor : Vcs. That part of the live stock slu.w will be 
under tlie auspices ')f die superintendent of tlie dairy depart^ 
niont, Importing to the chief of the department of agriculture. 

The Chairman : Our next topic and our last will be a paper 
on "Live Siwk Judging at Fairs" by Prof. W. L. Carlyle. 

Prof. Carlyle: Mr. President, 7,adies and Gentlemen: 
\Vlien T was asked by the Secetar\' to pi-epare sonietliing along 
this Hue, I vei^- readily agreed to it, ]ie<!au8e, as my good friend, 
Dr. Alexaiulw, whom, dl tlie students have been becoming ac- 
quainted witli, \TOuld say, "I am spi.uting full of the subject."' 
Jn dictating die i»i]Ksr, in;\' steuograjilier asked mo how many 
days the convention was going to last. Wlien she infonncd me 
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that sho had twenty pages on her note-book, I proceeded to stop 
right there. 

I find it is half-past four o'clock, ajid as I have never read 
a paper in an agricultural mieeting, and as I have one whieli is 
very lengthy, 1 shall not attempt t« read it, especially as tliere 
are soin]e things in it about Wisconsin state fail's, and more es- 
pecially county fairs, ajid as I notice some of the oflicers of those 
fairs here, I will let the paper go. 



LIVE STOCK AT WISCONSIN FAIRS. 

The agrleultural fairs of Wisoansin, whether county, district, 
or stato, depend very lately for their success on the exhibition 
of live stock. The truth of this statement is so apparent tliat 
it is unnecessary to advance any proofs in support of it. Wis- 
consin is essentially an agricultural state, and the prosperity 
of our people, as a wliole, is dependent very largely on the pros- 
l>erity of the agricultural classes. 

The proper cultivation of the soil for the growing of abun- 
dant crops, and the successful feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment o£ the various classes of live stock are tiie two legs upoii 
ivliicli pomiaiHmtly profitable agriculture in Wisconsin must 
si.and and make progress. The production and marketing of 
the highest quality of the various classes of live stock, and tlie 
manufacture and sale of choicest dairy products are the two arms 
by means of ^vhieh the famiBrs of Wisconsin must reach out 
and appropriate to themselvee an adetiuate reward for their la- 
bors. Such being the case, we cannot wonder at the interest 
our people and moreespecial ly the famiiing classes, take in live 
stock, as they readily rocognii^e tliat it by this moans only that 
tlio great majority of our farmers can hope for any permanent 
success in tlieir calling. 

THE OBJECT OF AOEICUI,TUR,VI, FAIRS. 

What is the real object of the fairs held by the different agri- 
cultui-al societies now organized in the various counties of" our 
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state? (How many of the preaidenls, secretaries, and mem: 
bers )jf the executive committees of these societies have asked 
themselves this question, and after dciding it, hoiw many of 
tliem have strenuously endeavored to accomplish that object in 
their annual fairs ?)During the past four years it has been my 
privilege, as well as a part of my duties to attend a mimbei' 
of tho county and district fairs in various parts of the state, 
and I must admit that he primary aim and object, in so far 
as tlie officials are concerned at least, appears to be a financial 
ona All iJie energies of the society seem to be inclined in the 
direction of securing attractions and concessionaries, question- 
able and otherwise, that will attract a crowd and swell the gate 
receipts. So far as I have been able to discover, very little 
notice is taken of the class of people in attendance and little 
if any thought appears to be given to the result.ant effect of 
the fair upon tlie interests, the industries, and in many instances 
. the morals, of the community where the fair is held. If, as 
is invariably stated in the constitution of agricultural socie- 
ties, the object of holding annual fairs is the advancement of 
the agricultural interests of the community, why is more effort 
not made toward improving the educational features? Why 
expend practically all the enei^es of the society in keeping up 
what is tennied the "fastest race track in this part of the state," 
and in an elaborate grand stand to be used for no other pur- 
ixjsii than to entice people to seat themselves and idly watch 
a "fixed" horse-race and to cultivate the gambling instincts of 
iHir yomig men, when not one county fair in five in Wisconsin 
lias even a roped ri^ng staked off in which to exhibit tlie various 
classtfs of live stock shown? What is true of the county fairs 
is, in a measure at least, true of our own and odier state fairs. 
7'ractically all of the county fairs in the various states look 
to their state fair as a motioL and when tliousands of dollars 
are expended in building an elaborate race track such as has 
been clone on our Wisconsin state fair grounds, and hundreds 
of dollars expended annually in its proper maintenance, wdiile 
tho small wire enclosed yard in vi'hich all the horses from tho 
farms and horse-breeding establishments in the state nmist be 
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oxMbitod, has not even had the old dead furrows filled, and , 
tlie surface ia generally so rough that it is impossible to drive 
a oarriag© about in it at an ordinarj- road gait without danger 
of throwing the occupants o\it or seriously injuring the vehi- 
cle. Coniparo also, I ask you, the accoininodatioins providetl 
for tlioso who witjioss the horse races with those provided foi- 
the famtors, tlioir wives anfl their children, who wish to inspect 
tile stock they are interested in. In the fist ease, there is an 
official pr<^ani pub!ishe<l, a crier who announoes all the events 
and tha winners of the sanUe, an elaborately covered and com- 
fortably seated grand stand in which to sit and drink iced lem- 
onade and eat peanuts, etc., between races, while in the other 
case, at the stock juilging ring, there is not even a single ehiiir 
provided for the officiating- judge, no announcement whatever 
is made and nothing better than a wire fence for the more for- 
tunate spectators to lean upon while the judging ia in pi-ogress. 
With such conditions as these prevailing at our state and county 
fairs, fliat wonde is it that the faces are popular and that fair 
managers complain of lack of interest in the live stock exhibit ? 
A second object usually given for holding an annual fair 
is to encourage and foster tlie introduction and dissemination 
of improved live stock into the community. Time forbids 
dwelling on tlie adverse conditions prevailing at our fairs for 
the awiHuiiJilialuulfint of this objwrt as seen from tlio exhibitor's 
Mtandi>i>tnt., but from wliat has been said concerning the facili- 
ticH pi-ovided for spectators for seeing and appreciating the mer- 
its of tlie stock oxliibite^l, some idea of the prevailing conditions 
for oxliibiting stock can be gathered. If the demand at pres- 
ent on the part of the patrons of fairs is for amusement and 
ontertaimueut of side shows, acrobatic performances, balloon 
ascensions, and horse races, as the fair managers assert, what 
»te])s must bo taken to avert tlieir attrition from these tilings 
antl inclin*! them to tlio more educational and elevating featnrre 
of tlie fair'^ In attempting to deal witJi this question, I must 
first of iiJl asst-rt that after havings })ent tlie greater part of 
two iiurtitlLs each year for tlie past eiglit years in attejiding agri- 
cultural faira in all i«irts of Wisconsin and Minnwfota, I do 
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iiot believe that the public demands se many attractions, nor 
so mucli of coiinic entertainment. M.y observation during these 
years has shown me tiiat he only reason people have patron- 
, ized these things ia tliat very little effort has been made to pro- 
vide any educational featiii-es and people go to the horse races 
and th side shows hecaiise there is nothing else- bo interest them 
during the greater part of the time spent at a fair. Very much 
of the blame for this condition of affairs I believe is due to 
the society and to tlie eliaracter of the men appointed as super- 
intendents of the live stock departments. In the great major- 
ity of eases tlieee positions are given to influential farmers and 
stock men often living several miles from the fair grounds, with 
very little time to devote to the fair at the busy season in which 
it is held, and very little talent for conducting the work in their 
department. Oftentimes these superintendents are leading ex- 
hibiors and their time and attention are lai^ly taken up with 
llieir own exhibits of stock. I have no hesitancy in saying that 
I consider the position of live stock supei-intemdent the most 
impoitant in the society and should be filled by the most ener- 
getic, pushing and competent man of affairs in the conununity. 
Where the right men have had charge of these departments and 
conducted them at all properly, I have yet to see the fair where 
the judging ring would not draw as large a crowd as tlio grand 
stand iLud tlie race track. 

Another featuit* of t.lio exhibition of live stock tliat demands 
iniiimvemi-ait and would perhai>s a<ld more tlian aiiytliing else 
to the suexy.«s of tlio fair, is a proj>er arena for exhibiting and 
judging the live stock and provided with comfortable seats for 
the spectators. This is of as great importance to the exhibitor 
as it is to tho spectator, since he is most anxious to miake the 
l)cst display possible of hia stock and at a time and place where 
tho most people will have an opportunity of seeing it The 
intniduction of Utis feature would tend greatly towards increas- 
ing tlie nuj(i|lK>r and quality of the r-xliibits, as well as stinni- 
latinK tho interests on tiio part of the patnms of tlio fair. As 
now (jonductod, in nine (^a'W's out of ten, tho judging ia done 
in some rcnioto comer of the fair grounds, as far as possible 
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from the crowd, while the more prominent locations are all re- 
tervwl for the side shows, the fakirs, and the wheels of for- 
tune. The animals on bcini; called otit for exhibition before 
tlie jnclgo are crowded together in some small open space, in a 
proat many istaiioes arc not even provided with the hixury of 
ft tfniporary rinp eonstnictcd by driving a fe^v stakes into tlie 
frroiind in a small circle and stretching a ropo about them. No 
(ino knows at wliat time any particular class of stock is to be 
exhibited or judged, and the work is rushed through as rapidly 
na possible to give the superintendent and the clerks an oppor- 
tunity to attend are races. If the object of the fair is to pro- 
mote the iuterests of agriculture, which in Wisconsin as we have 
seen must be to promote tlie interests of live stock, why not have 
the stock stables located on the most central and prominent part 
of the grounds, and have the stables constructed at least as oonir 
fortable as those provided for the race horses ? And why not 
have at least as good a place to exhibit the live stock and as 
eomrfortable a place for the s|»ectators of this exhibit as is pro- 
vided for those wishing to see the races and the race horses ? — 
ivhich all agree have been a curse rather than a blessing to tlie 
fanners of this country. 

Another greatly important improvement that might be sug- 
gested in the conduct of our fairs is in the system of judging 
and in the kind of judges employed. As this feature is now 
conducted, the results are far from satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. In many instances little effort is made to secure a 
competent man as a judge for the reason that such a man can- 
not be obtained without some expense to the society. It is 
quite a common practice to pay a "starter" for the horse races 
all the way from ton to twenty-five dollars a day and his ex- 
penses, and yet almost every agricultural society in the state 
expects to secure a man comifxitent to judge all classes of stock 
for from two to at most five dollars per day and his expenses. 
Again they endeavor to have all the jiidging done on one day 
of tlii3 fair and if possible in th early forenoon to give tlie eipo- 
ple an opportunity to see the races. So great is their hurry in 
this respect that judges are often times requested to pass upon 
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animals without taking themi from their stalla. In bo far as 
the securing of competent jiidgea is eoncemed, I would suggeet 
that the nwst com|iotent man possible be secured for each class 
of stock, or at most have one man that is oompetont to do so 
pass upon the morite of t^vo classes. Very few men arc compG- 
tent to judge all classes in a satisfactory manner, and should 
not be expected to do so. As to the necessary qualifications in 
a judge, he should first of all have an intimate knowledge of the 
lx«t types of the classes of stock he is oxpoeted to judge, and 
(■ombined with this ability to explain clearly and concisely and 
so that all may hear, just before the judging comjmenoes, the 
chief characteristics and qualities of the best type in the class 
to be judged. If the fair is to possess any marked educational 
features the judges must be the educators, and by, educators I 
do not necessarily mean teachers or professors or even gradu- 
ates from an ngricuJtural school or college, but men of knowl- 
edge combined with ability to impart that knowledge to others. 
Preferably the men selected for this work shoidd be or have 
been a successful breeder of the class of stock he is to judga 
Let him be one who has studied the breed types and has positive 
knowledge as to what constitutes merit in animals of that class. 
He should also be posseesod of honesty of purpose and have the 
courage of his convictions. It does not matter how competent 
a nilan miay be nor how thoroughly he does his work if he does 
not have the reputation for being thoroughly honest and 
straightforward, he irill fail miserably in so far as giving satr 
jsfaction to the exhibitors is concerned. On the other haJid, 
if a man is known to be absolutely honest rjid possessed of the 
courage of his convictions under all circumstances, he is sure 
to give better satisfaction although he man not be the most com-, 
potent man. To pOt it difEerently exhibitors are always in- 
finitely better pleased with the judge who makes many mis- 
takes than with a much more competent man that they cannot 
depend upon to do the right thing whea he knows it Every 
decision given that is close enough to render a question prob- 
able on the part of the spectators should be mlade clear by the 
judge, and his reasons for making the decision announced 
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clciiriy i*i» that all may profit thereby, and no injustice Ito «lone 
to anyone. Vitr tills reawni nion of Rtmng projinHcCfi antl thost; 
waiitiiig in tact hIiouM ntit l>o t-lnwrn as tlic jurlgc. It is not 
noa-srtary or over ailvisaUlo to oritiriso any worthy animal not 
winning hiplioal, honors in tlio class when giving reasons for 
placing another above it. When the exhibitors insbt on iir 
ing and the fair managora sconre judges chosen from men com- 
petent to do their work and following that to give clear reasons 
for their decisions in a tactful manner so as to give no offence 
to an unsucccssfnl exhibitor, then our fairs will begin, to be 
educational and the jndging ring ■will be at all times the mi's' 
jxipnlar part of the fair grounds. Let tliere be a sufficient 
time given in which to do the judging and let there be a pni- 
gram prepared and announced stating when each class of stock 
shall be judged and have this progrsun adhered to rigidly, so 
that tlie patrons of the fair m&j not be disappointed in seeing 
the classes judged that they are especially interested in. 

IMPOIETANCE OF COItliKCT JL'DGTKG. 

In conclusion, let me add a few words on the importance of 
judging. Live stock exhibitions during all the past have been 
one of the most potent infliiences in the improvement of all 
classes of Live stock. They have done more toward giving uni- 
formity of type and quality to the different breeds and classes 
than all j^ther agencies oombined. Without the bringing to- 
gether where tiiey may be compared on a common ground, the 
best specimens of each of the different breeder's handiwork in 
any class of live stock, there would be a rfeeided tendency on 
the part of oach and every breeder to fonni a somewhat differ- 
out type from any other breeder. Since the greatest merit any 
breeding animal can possess is^to reproduce its own characters, 
the direct result of tlie nnifromity of type and oharaoters of 
all its ancestoi's so the greatest merit any breed can possess is 
to reproduce its type with imfailing regularity, a result ttat 
can only be accomplished by aU the breeders working tc^ether 
towards the same ideal. In view of this fact it will readily 
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lie swii that tJie judges of the various breeds of live stock at the 
leadinj^ fairs aro largely reeponaiblo for tho porfection or laok 
of pei-fectJoiL of the various bree<l types for there can be no 
qiiostion aft to the value, be it fictitious or otherwise, that is 
placed by breeilers upon the animaJs that have been successful 
prize winners. Tlie result inevitably is that the majority of 
the breeders of this class of stock endeavor to produce animals 
in their herd that are the counterpart of the most successful 
prize mnnesr. There are very few breeders of any class of 
stock Tivith sufficient strength of character and tenacity of pur- 
]>ose, not to mention the size of their bank account that will 
long continue to breed animals of a type that are not in. de- 
mand. Every man, th<!a*fore ,who has the temerity to accept ■ 
a position as judge of any class of live stock at the leading ex- 
lK)8itions of the countiy, especially if he be not one of the most 
successful breeders of this class, should thoroughly inform him- 
self as to what constitutes an ideal type in the class, as deter- 
jnined by the majority of the most successful breeders, and the 
animals passed upon should be placed in their order of merit 
as thqy approach this standard, I^t no judge presume to set 
up any ideal type that does not conform to the ideals of the 
best breeders. 

THE IMPOETANCK OF BMEED TYI'E IK JUDGING LIVE STOCK. 

There is apparently a wide difference of opinion prevailing 
among stock mem generally as to what constitutes breed type in 
live stock. Very many, it would seem, and among them many 
of the leading breeders of pure-bred stock take it for granted 
that^lie term breed-type refers only t« the sooallod fancy points 
of an animal, such as the shape of the horn and the color of 
the skin in cattle, the size and carriage of the ear and the cov- 
ering of the face and logs ^\'ith wool in. sheep, the action or the 
carriage of the head and tail in horses, or the color markings 
and the drooping or np-right positions of the ears in swine. 
AVhat is really meant by breed-typo in any animal of any dis- 
tinct breed is the possession by that aninml of aE the char- 
actoristica of the bi-eed, and refers even more to those points 
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which, have a dofinife value than to those of a fancy character, 
though both ae to be carefidly considered. For inatance, all 
good dairy aniinals, no matter what the breed, possess long, 
very deep, and fairly broad IxkHps, indicating good constitu- 
tion, excellent digestion and assimilation of food. They are 
light in, tlioir foreqiiartora, sharp on tlieir backs and possessed 
of a long slim clean-cut neck and fine head with prominent eyes 
indicating a lack of be^sf-marking proclivities and a tendency 
to transfroni all their energies into milk production. They 
have -weH-formod udders of fine quality, numerous prominent 
and long milk veins terminating in numei-ous large and clearly 
defined orifices where the veins return into the body, indicat- 
ing an abundant elaboration of milk of good quality. These 
axe the essentials in all good dairy animals and many promd- 
ncnt dairymen are of the opinion that these characteristics and 
these only with the possible exception of some minor details 
that are always associated with them should be the standard by 
which all breeds of dairy cattle shoidd be judged. Again 
Shropshire sheep are characterized by short broad heads, with 
short fine ears, and a face and ^ega exceptionally well covered 
with wool of fine quality containing no black fibers. Many 
lireeders of Shropsbirea believe that their favorites should be 
judged from these points largely and that little if any consid- 
eration should be given to a straight, and level, well fleshed 
back, a good spring of ribs, and a well developed hind quarter, 
all of which indicate good mutton qualities. If judges are 
chosen at our fairs with these ideas, it would not be long before 
the beautiful fawn-like Jersey type so eminently adapted for 
a special sphere in life would be so met^ed into the strong ro- 
bust deep feeding and deep milking Holstein type that both 
these estimable breeds would lose their distinct characteristics 
that so peculiarly adapt them to certain conditions and envi- 
ronments. Judges must of course prefer animals of breed 
type, but they should be very sure that the type inoludes all the 
characteristics of the breed and not merely a few fancy points 
nor in the other extreme those leading characteristics that are 
common to all breeds of the same class. 
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DISCDBSIOK. 

Mr, Tfue: I ^nsli Professor Carlyle would talk to some of 
the city patrons of our state fair, I have no eriticiam to make 
of tho true morits of the Professor's ai^inieait- It is a good 
ona A fair, to bo of value to the people, inmst be edueational. 
But it docK seein as tliough there must be a process of education 
among tlie people before Oiay come to the fair, because wo re- 
ally canjxot, as we find them coming to the fair, convert them 
to Uie true doctrine which ttie Professor holds up. We do mieet 
a class of jx.-oplo liiat coine for a different pui-poso than that 
which he contends is the proper one, and which we acknowl- 
edge. Wo propose, if wo shall" bo so fortunate as 'to have tho 
professor judge the horses again next .year, to talto him right 
down in front of tlie grand stand on tliat nefw half-mile tract, 
and where aJl these people who come can ^t i\i the grand stand 
and ivitness tlie fine display of horses upon that now half-mile * 

track, whiclL wlil certainly bo superior to anything 1 liavo ever 
seem at any fair in the countiy. 

Prof. Oa.rlylo: I wish to annwrnee that I have an engage- 
ment fo»- the Htate Pair week. 

Mr. liouutreo: I have attendwl state faii-s and come away 
disgust**.! simply because the judging was mslied through with 
and was over before I got there. It seems to iiiso there might 
bo printed programs, — it might be printed on the program when 
the judging would be done. 

Mr. True seems to think tlioy must favor tho city people in 
tho way of state and county fairs. Now, it is impossible to 
rim a fair of any kind ^^'ithoalt harmony. Ijot it be advertised 
when this judging will be done aJid tliero will be no trouble. 
about tJie patrons from the coimtry, and the city people as well. 

Mr. True: Mr. President: Wo like criticism of the proper 
kind and we will try to profit \iy it. We do not want to be mis- 
represohted. We issue some ten thousand State Fair premium 
lists every year. In these you will find the full programs of 
the judging of tlie live stock classes. We adhea^e to tjiese pro- 
23 
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grains vt'rj- closely. If ycni will read llie piiigram you will sec 
at what lioiir in the iIjiv eucli cliiws of live stock will be shown in 
the riii;;, 

Piijf. Ciirlyle: I lijive altnuhfl ihn-iiiir the past eiffht year& 
a minilier of tlie loiuliiif; fairs of tlm «>untry and I have fomid 
that tJio Wiscfflifiin Sta(<? Fiiir is iihead of any of the otliei-s in 
tliis respect I nmst say tJiat; that they adhere moro rigidly 
to the j)rop;i'ajiL as printcil. Tliey liavo ]>riiited a program fox- 
tlio past two years and have adhered tij it more rigidly than ajiy 
of the otlioi-s. Yon can t<'ll about tlie work l>etter than at any 
otJier. It is sometimes hard to Iiai'c the judges do the work 
when we want it and Iho exhibitors are not always ready. I 
do not tliink it is ini|n)ssil>le, however. The judges ought to 
l«> nia^lo t*» do it, and the can Ik-. 

itr. I'erry: I have happened to be at tlie head of a small 
fa.ir, and I ain listening to tJicse reuiflrks.. I think there have 
}>ci.>n mmo moAo I>y which wo ean ])rofit. We wrote some let- 
ters to ilr. Carlylt' to tyt him for our fair, but as we have been 
iindert-iiking to run out the State. Fair, holding onrs the satoe 
week, ho could not come. I want to say one word in justifica- 
tion of tliis horse business. I am not a horseman, but I want 
to say in justification of that, filature, — we get that attract.ion 
to tlio fair without as nnich expense as many other attractions. 
1 tliink Mr. Tnie could <txplain that. Our horse race has cost 
ns but very little. I have been interested in tliis fair for many- 
years, — as boy and man for the last 35 or 40 years, and we have 
tried various tilings, but the horse race has seemed to bo Uie 
winner. 

Prof. Carlylo: I would ask, Mr, Perry, what you get up 
your races for? What object do they subseirvo? What good 
do tliey do to the comiminity ? .Do they comply with the stat*:d 
object of the fair, or benefit the agricultural community ? 

Mr. Perry : I do not feel competent to answer sueh a ques- 
tion as that. If yon want to exclude horse-racing as a whole, 
I am with you. We won't make any fight on that. I have 
never got a quarter out of a horse race. But if you are going 
to have attractions of tliis nature you will find nothing better, 
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Prof. Carlyle: I would like tx> ask tJie president, who has 
had occasion to visit some of the loading faire of the old coun- 
try, as to what attraotions fcliey hold out there. They certainly 
have tlie leading, most profitable fairs in. England at the pres- 
ent tiiiLe, fairs that have done the most good to tlio live stock 
interest. I would like to ask what concessions there are and 
what attractions arc provided at those fairs. Let us leam of 
some of the other countries wliich have made a sneecss. 

Mr. McKorroiw: In answer I will say that the best educa- 
tional fairs that I ever visited were half a dozen of England's 
leaxling fairs, — the County, tlio Iloyal and tlio District fairs. 
They had no attraotions such as we term them] in this coun- 
try, — no liorsoraces of any kind ; no fakirs on the grounds. As 
you approached the grounds of an English fair you would bo 
very apt to see, in aomo open space, outside of the grounds, 
some falcira catching the unwary as they -went in. But on the 
inside tliere was nothing of this kind. Upon the particular day 
of tJie stock judging you would have to pay double the fee to 
get in. Where all tlie judging was done the iirst day, you 
could get in for half pirico the second day. Where the stock 
waa being judged yon would find a large number of people (tlu^ 
stood up), gcmtlonien and their wives and daughters, all stand- 
ing around for hours watching the Shorthorns, the Herefords, 
the I-ineolns, and tho improved breeds of swine, — studying and 
discussing tho different animals and hoping that certain ani- 
mals would win. Tho only attraction that we might call an at- 
traction was where they wore jwiging the hunters, makingthem 
jump the huirdlos. But you would find more people around 
the hors^, the cattle and tho sheep than where the hunters were 
doing the jumping. The English people were educated up to 
this standard, and in the sense of live stock shows, the English 
shows were a success. 

I have had a little experience in shows myself. I began at 
thirteenj years of ago and never have missed a year. I havo 
seen all the evils which Prof. Carlyle points out, because I -have 
been educated to look through thei same glasses that he looks 
through, and I have had a little bit of connection with somo of 
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tho fairs in this state. I remember that when I was on the 
county board of managerapnf. in Wa-tikcsha county, I insisted 
then lliat we ouglit to make our fair more cducatioiial. I foimd 
lliat (ho hoi-Sffliueii paid in a good deal by their large entries,— 
tlio ontjicB and tJie 40% from the state went a long way. I 
allied tliat by getting good judges to judge the stock, and at 
tho time of judging give tlio reasons for placing the awards, it 
would bring iiioro people around tlioac rings desiring education 
in that Una 

Now, lot ine saj' a word in liehalf of tho State Board of Ag- 
riculture. I think our board take tlie same view of this matter 
as Professor Carlyle. I kno>w that a year ago, wlieo we asked 
tlio lefiislatiiro of tho State of Wisconsin for moana to make the 
State Fair more complete along tlie lines whidi Prof. Carlyle 
haa suggested, one of the items asked "for was the building of 
suitable pavilions in wliich to judge live stock, whore we might 
l>e Beat«d and undor cover, Wc only asked for some fivo thou- 
sand dollars to build tJieso paviliomi, but we did not got it* Pro- 
fe:*8<.)r, you had not educated tlie legislature. 

Professor ('arlyle: I waa educating the people to instruct 
the legislature nest year. 

llr. JleKori'ow: If you educate enough of the people along 
that line, tlio tinue will c<.>me when the legislature will help. 
'Hie position y»u. take. Prof. Carlyle, is right withooit any ques- 
tion. If we are going to lUiake tliese fairs educational, we must 
educate in that way. It takes money to run a fair. Somo of 
us have been up against that proposition, and we have found 
this: wo caimot draw the city people without sonue horse trot- 
ting; but I would say that we often' have too many, often have 
too much money centered in tliem. We must have money to 
run a fair and we must get it in a legitimate way, and I wish 
we eould keep fakirs outside of our fair grounds the same as in 
England, Poi'sonally, I am inclined to think that it would re- 
ally bo to the benefit of tho State Pair to shut out all those we 
tonn fakirs. But the state and county board is made up of 
niiany men of many minds, and wo cannot always agree. 

Mr, Ridtbrock; I was thinking that if not so much space 
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WOTe occupied nor attention given to the things not properly be- 
longing to an agriciiltural show, if they were put in the back- 
ground, or outside of the grounds altogether, and an effort were 
made to briiig out a r^ilar agricultural show, that you would 
attract a class of people who are now repelled from going to a 
faij on account of tlie lai^ number of fakirs, — tf^nts witli fat 
women, snake charmers and liigh jumpers, and that class of 
shows. Many people, I do i^elieve, not only from tlie city but 
trom tlie country, are repelled from the fairs on account of the 
large space given and tlie prominence given to just this kind 
of ahoAra and tiie small attention given to the real industrial 
show, to tlie r^ular agricultural exposition of the interests of 
our stata I am impressed with the idea that if we would make 
a little change aud mn intj> the otlier direction we would have 
a more appreciative audience and draw it from a class of peo- 
ple whom \TO do not now get but very little. 

Now in; regard to that Waukesha county fair that Mr, 
McKcrrow mentioned. For tlie laat thirty or forty years I 
have been going to fairs, county and state, more or less, and 
when it came t<» my knowledge in smno w&j tliat out at that 
Waukosha county fa.ir there were to be reasons given for the 
judging, in otlier wwrds, tliat it was to be educational to a cer- 
tain extent, I made up my mind tliat I would attend it. I was 
a faithful attendant for tbo three days that that fair was held 
and derived mu<;h pleasure and satisfaction from] it. I spoke ' 
with other people in reganl to it, and many of tlieni said it was 
the first real good fair tliat they had had an opportunity of 
attending in their lifetime. And I might say practically tlie 
same thing of the fair hold at tho city of Wausau, in the coimty 
of Maratlion, that has been spoken of. T attended that fair 
durii^ tlie falls of 11^00 and 1901, aud I was impressed with 
ihe'good work that was done at that fair. 

Mr. Chamberlain: I want to second brother Carlyle's sug- 
gestion and to thank him for it, his suggestion about putting 
the stock 'in the old sheds where we cannot fiad thont This is 
tnie with a great many fairs. 

We started last year a fair in connection with the statea of 
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Illinois and Wiswinpiii. The fair grounds are located in Uli- 
noia but we draw iijwn both statos and have called our associa- 
tion The ltlin<iia-\Visfin'sin Intorstato Fair Association. Now 
in regard l<> Khowing stjjck, Tlie president ordered the stock 
ouC on fi^M'ral i)arHde. It was just at the noon hour. Exhib- 
itors were ratlicr hmlh to gp, and tlicy came aroimd and said 
if wo did not shi>w cHir stock acconiiiig to tbe pn'^am we would 
not receive our money, and wc imist oonuo out, which we did. 
Wiat do you think happene<i ? Whcu wogot upon the track 
in front of tlic grajid stand you tell about, there was some lit- 
tlo horse man that luid driven every man, woman and clilld out 
of tliat grand atand. W» found ovcrv' jx'i-son out of the stand. 
I tell you, somcliody heard soiuctliing, 

Mr. Ilill : I do not want to seem to bo criticizing our state 
fair uianagcnient, I liave lieen an attendant since 1887. 
When tliey did receive an appropriation wliat became of the 
money? Tliej- went and built a half-inil© track inside of the 
other. I tliink fliat those who know me know tliat I would not 
ho in favor of boi-fie-racing, I do tbink we ought to injake our 
fairs more educational, — and our Wisconsin State Fair, — if 
we are going to receive, the support of the people of the rural 
districts of Wisconsin and not cater to the class of people who 
aro now following this Jahr-ilarket in ililwaukoa Tbe Wis^ 
consjn State Fair must set an example which will be a good ex- 
ample to tlie county fairs of the state. 

. Mr. Wright: There are a good many problems connected 
witli a fair that I do not tliink the gentlemen who have spoken 
against tbe management fully understand. I recognize that 
■what Prof. Carlyle says is so. But we cannot do all this right 
away. Wo have got to educate the people up to it. You liave 
given your criticism about the fair.' Kow I want to say a word 
about our work up at Wausau, and what I say about the farm- 
ers I do not want to he taken personally, IxxMiuse you have got 
to educate the farmers just the same as you have got to educate 
the city people to appreciate what a live stock show is. I found 
when I came in, the gate receipts were only up to $100 and the 
farmers all wan,t6d their premiums just tlie same; liiey wanted 
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to comie in if they bi-onght an old scrub cow. We had to shut 
them off graduaJly. We at first hired some good herds to go 
there; we at first worked gradually in that line. Out fair is 
today stronger than, it ever was. But you have got to stick to 
your horse racing now if yoii are going to hold a fair at all. 
'J'he liorsemsn are largely racing for their own money, and the 
people who pay goo<l money want to see a good race. You will 
have to make the change gradually. Tn criticizing any fair 
manageanent, I think tJie farmers should consider it from' every 
point. The fanners hate like the dickens to give up 25 or 50 
cents. 

Mr. True: I have hoen connected with the State Fair of 
Wisconsin for a good many years. 1 have becai identified witli 
it for perhaps tho past fifteen or eighteen years. What Mr. 
Wright has said is true with rGferenco to tlie improvements tliat 
liavo conic. It iiiiay seeml io Prof. Carlyle, who lias only seen 
the fairs for tho past few years, tliat they are going slowly. If 
some of tlie gentlemen present to-ilay will look back to five or 
six years a.go, and i-ecall the fakirs and the g-ambling upon the 
grounds, and eompa're the exhibits of agriculture and livestock 
of those days andtbe ejihibits of recent fairs, I think they will 
recognize that (here has been as mucli improvement in the fair 
management as in that of any other public institution in tlie 
state. " If any mian would take pains and time to go through the 
exhibits that we show in agricultural products and live stock, a 
whole building being devoted to tlio former, I think lie would 
find reason for some encouragement and would say that the 
fairs are sorajenvhat educational. 

Now, you wh.0 have exhibits at the State Fair are very anx- 
ious that you get your pi-euLiums in full and we have always 
paid Uieim in full. If tJiis boai-d does not make money enough 
at the State Fair to pay them, they go down into tlieir pockets 
to pay vou your money. Do not be too exacting in asking us 
to do tiioeo tilings all- at ono time. We are going just as fast 
as we can with due consideration of the conditions which sur- 
round us. If you will go homo and influence the meiu^bers of 
the legislature, or tlioee wdio miay represent yoii atthe next ses- 
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sion. of the IcgislaturD, \va may be able to cany out the sugges- 
tions, which are certainly necessary to a full understanding and 
apppeciation of tlie judging of live stock. It is impossible to 
carry on the work to the best advantage in an educational way, 
under tho present conditions. Wlion people can be comfortably 
seated to see tliesc animals paseenl upon, wlien thoy may listen. 
to the remarks of the jnilgos, and when there can be a bulletin 
Imard iiiK>iii which to show them tho point« of excellence found, 
we appreciate what can he done. We aro working in tliat di- 
7'Wition as fast as we can with the money that is available. 

Jfr. VajiMetor: 1 believe a horse race is educational. I 
found my belief upon this fact, that L always see our miinistera 
with their smiling faces sitting up in the grand stand, watching 
tlie r:ice, but 1 never sec them around tho cattle ring. 

ifr. Wright: I ^\■ant to make a few su^cations that I 
found workerl very well in oiir fair, aud probably some of tlic 
fanii'ors hero wlw) nre intorestwl in other county fairs could 
adopt some of tlioso siiggeetions. T got up tho program myself, 
Tlie nmrdiants had bcon paying alxnit live dollars a page for 
ads in that book, and we liad been giving it to tlie print, and 
they printed them for what they coidd get out of the advertise- 
mionts. "Hie man wlio advertised was not getting any benefit. 
1 got the merchant to offer a special prize for somiothing to go 
to some farmer. Por instance, I would say: "Give $2.50 in 
trade out of your store for the best winter wheat They will 
all read your ad." We got $2.50 for a half-page ad and also 
tlie premiunii. The merchant got his beneftt and it attracted 
tlie farmer. .Nearly every mei'chant took an, ad. in that way. 
That is one sii^;estion that every eo^uity fair could use to some 
licnefit. 

Anotlier little thing that we found attracted attention and 
interest: Wo got a deceptive beef animal and got a cigar maji 
to offer a box of cigars to the one who gueesed nearest the cor- 
recli v.-eight of the same. We had a book of twenty pages full 
of guesses. There were two men who guessed the exact weight, 
I had to beg another box of cigars. 
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Last fall we Kad a plowing match. We ha^d one one day and 
ihey wanted another one the next day. 

Tills is what I mean by meeting the people half-way. We 
must meet them Kalf-way. We have to meot the men who like 
the races half-way. 

Mr. MeKerrow: I want to say a word about the lialf-mile 
track. I might say the State Board of Agriculture stands bo- 
tweon tlio city of Milwaukee and tlio state of Wisconsin. On 
tlie one hand, wo found, as l[r| True has sta.ted, wO could not 
run a state fair witliout money. The old Agricultural society 
found that out years ago. We went into ur own' pockets to 
pay our preniiuTng. The eity of Milwaukee eamo to our rescue 
and i-aised us $15,000. We felt like listening to reas<mal)le 
suggestions from] the business mmi of Milwaukee and have al- 
ways felt like doing so. One of the suggestions was tliat we 
build a half-mile track, becausoof two roaaons. First, we could 
get more people to locate on our fair groamds during liie sum- 
mer time to train their horses and pay the stall rent and the 
training privilege, and that wouhl bring in some income. On 
the otJier hand, tlic driving chibs of Milwaukee liad intiimatcd 
that tlioy would use our tracks for their driving meetings in 
the suimiuor tiiuie, and that would give us a<dditional revenue. 
It was also reasonably argued that if the Milwaukee men came 
out tliore to drive their horses they would naturally get inter- 
ested in tlie fair. The board, after a good deal of careful con- 
sideration, docide<l to satisfy all parties, arid we built that track. 
But Itefore we did that, ■wra built an avenue across tlie f.^.ir 
grounds from tlio fine arts building to tlie live-stock depart- 
ment, and it seemed to shorten up the distanoe; more people 
got over there on account of that avonua We tried to balance 
things up between tlie city of Milwaukee and die state of Wis- 
consin. I am glad tliis discussion eajnie up, and I tliink it will 
be admitted, as Mr. True says, that we are doing our Ix^t. 
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STATE CROP EEPOKT, 1902. 



' rBOBI'ECTS. 



Tlic scasfvn, jii9t ojKMiiiig, is sliglit]y earlier tlian an average 
of the past ten j'cai-s, in Wiaooiisiii, aiid in many parts of tlio 
staU', seeding lias boon actively conuncncod. 

The soil is in good coii<litioD for liandlin^, and tho eondi- 
tions are favoralilc fcrr the gemwiiation of grain seeds, but in 
the southern, part of tJie state, tJie fall of snow and rain, during 
tho winter and cai-ly spring has heen insufficient to thoroughly 
niioistran more than the surface soil, and, as below two feet of 
the surface, tho earth has not l>een saturated since tlie drouth 
of 1901, ciipious and frequent showers are needed to prevent 
like disastrous results in 1902. 

Scarcely any snow fell during tlio winter, in the soutlieni 
oentriil and southern portions of tho state, and the spring rains 
have been light ajid infrequent. 

An unusual amount of plowing was done last fall, which will 
enable fannoi-s to sow their grain fields oarly, and if tlieso are 
properly fitted, tlu^y liave the adviint«ge over spring plowed 
fields, in retaining moisture already in tlie soil. 

Winter grains are almost universally repartcd. as being in 
good condition, and are now well past any danger from frost. 

Meadow and pasture prospects are very generally poor, or at 
Ix'st only fair. Tliis is especially tlio easo witli clover meadows. 

I'he catclies of new seeding of meadows in southern Wiscon- 
sin last season were lost in the shaip August drouth, while tlie 
fields of elovor from tlie seeding of 1900 were either mowed a 
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second tiiiue or closely pastured in the fall, and though the win- 
ter was not a sever© one, these are very generally killed. 

Stock was alliwed to run upon pastures late in the fall, and 
'little grass was left upon themi either for protection or helping 
out the early fee<l, and without the very best conditions of 
weather, they will he late in furnishing any valuable feed for 
stock. 

The gloomy outlook for pastures and meadows should lead 
farmers to give special thought to providing extra forage crops, 
both for supplonientiiig pastures, and providing dry fodder, in 
case of shortage of ordinary fodder crops. 

Tliose parts of tlie state that did not suffer from' the drouth 
of last season have had heavier fa]l3 of snow and rain during 
iho past winter and oai'ly spring, and start out with an ad- 
vantage in, crop pi'ofi])ects for the season of 1902. 



LAST YKAlfs PllonuCTS IN FARMERS HANDS, 

Reports from correspondents indicate that quite a percent- 
ngo of the wheat orup of last season -reniaina in fanners' hands. 

There is also in many of the central and northern central 
counties a surplus of oats and hay. 

Rye and barley have been u&etl for stock feed to a greatei' 
extent than usual, and the amoimt in farmers' hands, for sale, 
is inconsiderable. 

There is little corn to spare. 

In iJie potato counties of the state we find as lai^ a parccnt^ 
ago of crop as usual in spring, still held for sale, while in the 
soutliem part of the state, there is a sliortage and prices are 
very high. 

Our reports of local prices, received from correspondents, 
range fronii 50 cents to $1.00 per bushel, — with 80 cents (he 
average price in potato districts. 

The prices of the principal farm products for the whole state 
are found to average as follows : 
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Wheat 10 cents per b 

Rye 51 cents per bu^el. 

Barley 57 cents per buabel. 

Oata 41 cents per bushel. 

Oi)rn CO cents per bushel. 

Potatoes 80 cents per bushel. 

Tamo hay $11 per ton. 

Wild buy $7 i>er ton. 

In onr report, to Ito issnc*! May Ist, wo hope to be able to 
indicate tlic crop acirflge of state for the coming se-ason. 



Mat 1. 

The \voather during tlie month of April, while not at anj- 
l.imo swerely cold, \\a» uniformly cool and backward, and nota- 
ble for nnusually high, dry- winds, the rainfall.ljeing extrenirely 
light. 

As a ix^iilt of tbpso imfavorable conditions, the apparent 
i>arlinc88 of tJio sojison at tlie coiumenccmont of the month was 
Kwm lost. 

Vof^otjLtion was slow in coming forward, grain lying a long 
time in tlio groun<l before germinating; and in some sections 
se^'ding was mucJi impaired by rotting and freezing. 

Winter graiji lost a few points diiring the month, and mead- 
ows made littlo gain. Pastures were miifomily short and bare, 
and, in many parts of the stato, shortage of hay caused famiers 
to turn out sheep and cattle to still further retard the growth 
of grass. 

Farmers wore, with good reason, becoming apprehensive of 
another season of drouth ; but during the last part of the month 
light showers were tjuito general over the state, and at the time 
of writing this report, indications of heavier rains are hopefnl. 

One object of the inquiries of correspondents upon 'which 
this report is baso<l, was to ascertain the evident increase or 
decrease of acreage of the crops already sowed, as well as that 
of tame meadows and pastures. 
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Our peporte show that the acreage o£ spring wheat has been 
slightly increased, being 101i_4% <>i last year's area. 

They also show that the acreage of spring rye in tlie state is 
ineonsiderablo, and that tlie crop has little imiportancc. 

Tie barley acreage is shown to be 98^, while oats advance 
to '\05y^%. Many acres of tame meadow, especially those of 
elovw, have been rendered unprofitable by winter-killing, and 
will be plowed np, — -the remaining| acreage being estimated at 
92% ; while for the same reason, the percentage of tairu; pastr 
uresfall3to97. 

The spring-sowed grain crops, May Ist^ ai-e almost without 
exooption ro^jortcd. by corresi>on dents as being in good condi- 
tioir, and gi-ow.ing rapidly; winter grain as fair, and clover 
meadows as poor. 

We find tlia.t 70% of the growing wheat "in the state is spring 
'sowed. 

Alfalfa has been trtetl in but few counties, but the reports 
of trials made are generally favorable, and furtlior a-iid more 
extensive trials will be made, Oats are being quite extensively 
treated for tlie pre\'ention of smut, in accordance with tlie form- 
ula sent out from our Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Soil conditions are favorable for tJio presetut requirenients of 
crops, but to sustain these conditions, fro(|uent rains -will be 
required during tjie coining month. 

, Fruit trees of all kinds are in excellent condition, and will 
blossom heavily. 

Farm stock goes upon grass in unusually tliin flesh, and 
butcher's stock must remain scarce and high priced for some 
time, while dairy cows are not in form to produce tlie best re- 
sults. 

Our roixirt, issued June 1st, will show tJie percentage of acre- 
age of crops planted in May, and the general condition of all 
crops June 1st. 
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June 1, 



Tlie loadin-ij inquiries o£ forw-sjxiii dents for tlio rejwrt of 
.TuDo Ist wpj-o of tJio cmiiiKirative acreage of principal ci-opa, not 
already rP|Kn;+c<l, witli tliat of last year aud the condition of 
growing cn>p«. 

Reports have Ik!C1i rec<'iv<«I from fifty-six of tlio loading agri- 
eultnral conntiea of tlie stato, and indicate oxeoodingly Hopeful 
conditions f<jr all crojis. As wa« anticipated, the increase of . 
acreage of corn, potatoes, and ti>l»acco is ma.rlted,- over that of 
last year: tho corn acreage being increased iy^ per cent, that 
of potatoes fl per cent., and of tobaceo 10 per cent. 

Tho disposition to plant more corn is almost universal 
' throughout tho state. The high price paid for potatoes tJie past 
season has stimnlated farmers to add to their acreage in all parts 
of tlie state adapted to the crop. 

The increase of acreage of tobacco comes mainly from Ver- 
nonj Crawford, Monroe, Jackson, and Trempealeau counties, 
with a. sliglit advance in IJane and Columbia. 

Witli full estimates of acreage of crops for tho season wo 
note a deci<lod tendency to lessen the jiroduetion of wheat, with 
a like disposition toward rye and. barley, — ^wliile tlie acreage 
of com and oats, the best stock feeds, is decidedly increased. 
■ llio reports of condition of crops, 100 representing an aver- 
ago, show winter wheat and rye 100, spring wheat 105, barley 
10314, -oats 105, tame meadow lOfiVj, pastures 100%, apples 
102, amali fruits' 87. 

The abundance of rain during the past month has caused a 
very strong gro^vth of grass and grains, and present prospects 
conld not well bo brighter for yields of these crops. 

The wea.thor was not favorable for preparation of. soil for 
planting of corn and potatoes, and as a result quite a, percent- 
age of these crops in (Central and Nortliei^n Wisconsin had not 
heen planted June 1st, 

Early planted iields on hill sidt^ have been badly washwl. 
Tlio ground being too wet for cultivation has also become packed 
and weedy. 
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But litUe complaint is made of faibirc of soed com in genii- 
iiia'tion and fair. stands are noti^l. 

In parts of tlio stale in vicinity of jBeet Sugar Factory at 
]\Ic'noiiiine« I'allai exten<Hiis wen as far as Urowii c<mHty, an 
incix^Lisod acreage of lieets ia reported, tiio sanio to be worked 
on at tJie factory. 

Apples have set iiicx;ly and tliere are now indications of a 
good QFop. 'J'iio same conditions apply generally to small fruits 
witli tlie oxcc]>tion of raspberries, which aro badly winter killed. 

Very little damage to vegetation is rei>ortod fromi the anow 
storm oarly in tlio nwnitli or frosts that occurred later, the same 
ut^t being far euougli advanced to rweivo injury in those parta 
where; frosts wei"o S6\'ei'e. Crops have been injure<I by hail 
storms in a few iustaiices, notably in parts of Winnebago county. 



JUI.Y 1. 

The <!<K>1, wet weather during tlic niontli of June, was spo- 
cially adapted to tlio (Strong and healtlif ul gi-owtli of small grains 

Little rust or smut is reported, and no inientioii madf'of i"av- 
ages of ell inch bugs, in winter griuus, 

Tlio only probability of danger to grain crops, especially that 
of uats, is, that upon rich soils, so largo a growth of straw imay 
bo gained as to result in early lodging. Indeed, many fields of 
oats are already badly lodged before heading, and cannot be 
coimted upon for a full field of grain. Barley, while also 
lodged, is further a'lvanced, and proniisre a crop equal to tlie 
pcrcoiitage reported below, while I fear tliat die report for Au- 
gust 1 st, upon oats, may fall below prcsiiit indications. 

A heavy crop of mnfer grains is now practically assured; 
and spring wheat is also very promising. 

Central and northern Wisconsin have an exceptionally heavy 
tanie hay crop, that is now ready for the mower. 

Jfost clover fields ^ould have been cut before this time, and 
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Tindrmbtrdly ^F^>^lld have been, had the weather been favorable 
for curing the crop. 

Most hay tJiat baa Ijeen cut lias Vvn more or less iujiire«i by 
rain, and loss is also now occurring to standing grass, from over- 
ripening, and rotting at the bottom. 

In southern Wisconsin there is little clover,— -June grass and 
timothy being the prevailing grasses. 

These liave made a luxuriant growth, but in many localities 
are thin upon the ground, so that no more dmn an average crop 
of tame hay will he secured. Pastures are universally reported 
in excellent condition, and live stock is thriving finely, 

Tli'i weather during the month lias been unfavorable for the 
pron'th of cron ; and while good stand.s were usually secured, 
the plants have not grown, while lack of vigor has made them 
more susceptible to the ravages of cut worms and grubs, of 
which we have mucli complaint. 

"July and Angusf, maks the com crop," but li«ie months 
must be hotter and drier than June has been, if we are to have 
an average com ercp, 

Potj»boo« are generally reported in average condition, though 
soniio complaint of poor stand, caused by too much wet and rot- 
tiiii; seed, cimjps f mm the northern part of the state. 

Tobacco plants have been set under the best conditions, but 
are not growing rapidly, and cut worms have somciwhat inter- 
fered with the stand. 

The crop needs warm weather. Condition is reported more 
favorable from Rock, Dane and Coliunbia. coimtics than frtan 
Vernon, Crawford and Jtonroe, 

In the section of the state where tJie crope are specialized, 
Iicans, flax, sugar beets, and buckwheat are reported in average 
condition; while sorghum, like com, is snuall and backward. 

The cool, wot spring and early summer has already blasted 
the hopes of a heavy apple crop in Wisconsin. 

Much of the younf» fruit has fallen, while blight is unusually 
prevalent, injuring both fruit and trees. 

Tho estimatiO<l porcontage of apples, given below, is surpris- 
ingly low, 
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Phims, dierries and grapes, like apples, will l»e less than an 
average crop. 

While the tearipcrature was dangerously near tlie freezing 
point-, sovoTJiI times in June, no very serious damago to crops, 
fromi frost, is reported, even from the northeoTi counties. 

Southwestern Wiseonsin reports hail and wind storms, seri- 
ously damaging crops and even buildings. 

Our farmers are now as anxious for sunshine and hot 
^veather, as a year ago they were for rain and refreshing breezes. 

Bolow wo give the oonsensits of reporte received from corre- 
spondents throughout the state, of tiie condition oi the various 
crops July Ist 100 standing for an average Wisconsin crop. 

Winter wheat 102 

Rye 103 

Spring wKeat 102 

Oats 10314 

Tame hay IOII4 

Pastures ,. .,1061/2 

Com ■ ,......, 80 

Potatoes 951/2 ■ 

Beans 96 

Sorghum ,. . 82 

To^cco .-..'. 100 

Flax 100 

S\igax beets 101 

Buckwheat 101 

Apples 70 



August 1. 

Harvesting of all crops, up t*> date, has been performed under 
most discouraging circumstances. 

All of tKe tame hay crop should have bcem secured before 
August 1st, but in some parts of the state quite a percentage of 
the grass is still standing, tliough over-ripe,' and consequently 
much diminislied in value. 
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Of tlio taiHO liay iilrcady ]inrvf«h''i, it is c«tiniat«l tJiat only 
about 70 per ct-iit, was seciirwl ■witliotit serious damage from 
rain. 

• Tiie hay onip of soiithorn Wisconsin is not to be first claims, 
pidier in quantity or iiiiality, llie frrowth being too coarse and 
hpavy, and tLn quality sprionBly injnrwl by rain at tiino of eup- 
in^. Many marslies at tJiis time are too wwt to admit of cut- 
ting with mowers, and the profipoets aro that not one-third as 
imich wild hay "will bo cut this season as was scMMired last. . 

Wint«^r grains were harvested in fair condition and are g?n- 
crafty of excellent qualify; some early threshings, already re- 
ported, show hiffh yields. All spring sown grains have been 
more or loss injured by lodginff; sprins wheat the least so and 
it will be an averatre crop, both in yield and quality. 

Barley, while eivinjr a lareer yield tiian usual, is not gener- 
ally of hiffh nuality, thq lodirinf; and extremely hot weather 
havin? oolorod tlie grain, and in other ■w^ys afFoctod the mcr- 
chantjiblo grada ' 

Oafs never promised a larger yield than at the tinio of malc- 
insr onr last report, but heavv rains, in many instances, accom- 
nnitipil bv bicrh winds, biidlv lodired arain, utyon most promisinff 
fields, and materially iniiired the prospects of the cmp, both by 
indncim; m.st, preventint the complete fillin^r, and also caus- 
in-r hoavy wnsto in har^'cstimr. ^Farmers ore no\v in the midst 
of their oat, harvest, and in spite nf loss, the crop is evidently to 
be Tnoro tbnn an avera<re one. 

We asl^ed our en rr^sptn dents to estimate the percentage of 
loss thnt will probalilv result from In^liHuc in oats, and the an- 
in\-f^rs jrive the lofls at IS'/t per cent, of the prospective crop. 

Com, nntwithstandinfT unfavorable weather, has Ptade a trood 
pTvin-th, find is mmorallv in a thrifty condition, tboueh hack- 
ward, and the future of the crop lankly deppmds upon the 
loni^h of season and hot weather. 

Potatoes aro cener/dlv reporte<^J in excellent condition, though 
we b'onr some complaint of rottinsr amouo: early varieties. 
!Beana, sorchnm, Rax and buckwheat aro favorably rciported. 
Tobaoc-o, as a whole, is reported an average crop, Kock. Dapit 
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and Columbia, coniitios holtUng a liiglier ooiidition Uian Vernon 
and (.'rawfwrd. 

Apples will not l)e a full crop, and many on-liards will bo 
seriously and pcniiaiiciitly damaged by tlie blight ao eOinmon 
ihis season. 

High land paahircs are cxc'ei>tioiially good, and stook is do- 
ing well, except wlioro molested liy mosquitoes and other insects 
tjiat are esixiciallj troublesome. 

Marsh pastures are practically inaccessible to stock on ac- 
count of oxccssivo rains. 

Reports of cori-es]X)n dents give the following percentages of 
an average crop, as sliown by present conditions : 

- Spring ^vheat - .> 100 

Barley lOSi/g 

Oats 991/2 

Pasture 116 

Corn 88 

X'otatoos 102 

Beans 1021/^ 

Sorghnnu .95 

Tobacco 100 

Siigaj" beets ,.,.,. .106 

Flax 98 

Buckwiioat 101 

Peas 95 

Apples ,60 

No crop report will be issued from this office Sopt 1st, on ac- 
count of pressure of statt« fair work. 



OCTOBEB 1. 

The crop report for October 1st deals vnth. those crops not 
hajTcstcd at date, and which may not yet be fully matured. 

These crops have been slow ripening, on account of the exces- 
sive rainfall during the season, and tjio corresponding absouce 
of sunshine and hot weather. 
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As a re«Hlt, the gieiieral frost, occurring early in September, 
found tlmni in fonii to rw^'ivo serious injury. 

Tlie prowtii o£ com lias been exceptionally heavy, and with 
sufficient tiino for maturing the crop, it would have been con- 
yideriihly alx>vo aji average. 

It is now Bomewliat difficult to closely est.iniia.te the extent of 
the damage front frost, a* in the same locality some fields are 
completely killed, otliers only partially so, while still olier fa- 
vored locations escape witlioiit serious injury, 

Tiock and Walwortb, two of the laj-pust com producing coiinr 
ties in the staf*", report the crop in tlio Lest condition,— abont 90 
per cent of a full crop,^ — .while tJie average percentage in other 
counties, nsually classed in the com district, have an average of 
fronii 70 to 75 per cent. 

The reports from the whole state force iia to place the general 
average at 70 per cent of a full crop, and we fear that if plajced 
upon the basis of merchantable com, the percentage would be 
driven still lower. 

Much of the com, in farmers* hands, will have a high feeding 
value for use of the fann, but would not be recognized on the 
markets. 

The estimated percentage of a full crop of com, at a corre- 
sponding date in 1901, was also 70, but the general quality was 
then better than now. 

Much of the com, caught by the September frosts, remains, 
standing, and the heavy rains of the past week have practically 
. completed the ruin of the feeding value of the fodder; while 
much of that in shock has been datnaged by rain and unfavor- 
able weather for curing. 

Potatoes, next in importance to corn, among our late matur- 
ing farm, crops, are iisually reported in good condition, though 
we have several roporjs of rotting in the field. 

The wet weather of the past week has added to this danger, 
iuid the charactjor of the weather for the next two or three weeiks 
will have miicK to do- with the quality of the late potato crop. 

Keports from the leading potato growii^ counties, Adams, 
Portage, Waushara and Waupaca arc encouraging. We place 
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present potato indicatiens at 03 per cent. The cloyer seed crop 
ip nceeesarily confined larfjely to that part of the state not vis- 
ited hy drouth last year, and .in thene sections the crop is a fair 

Tlie pe«reiitage for clover seed for the whole state la 75. 
BucbM'heiat is re^wrted at S6, sorghum, at 77, beans at 98, and 
late varieties of apples at 85. 

Pa'tiires are in excellent condition, and tho weather has been 
favorable to the growth of fall sown grains. 

In our noxt report, to be issued December Ist, we will en- 
deavor to give a close estimate of yield per acre of the several 
important crops of tho state, for the season of 1902. 



Drcembke 1, 

The season of 1002, as a whole, has been a favorable one for , 
the Wisconsin farmer. Tlie yield of most crops has been, above 
the average, while prices have been satisfactory. 

Tho marltot for all Icinds of farm stoeb has been active, and 
pric^ have been and are high, for desirable animals. 

Farms are generally well stocked, a.nd the supply of winter 
feed is abimdant. Pasturage has been excellent, and tho hay 
crop was above the average in yield, though considerably dam.'- 
aged in process of enring. 

Small grains made a strong growth, and tlio oat crop, on rich, 
lieavy soils, was considerably injured by lodging; but for this 
the yield would have been phenomenal, as shown by the high 
average still reported. 

The yields of wheat, rye, barley, arid oats, is decidely above 
the average of these crops, for tlie past ten years. 

The season has in no way been a favorably one for the eorn 
crop. The wet, cool, early siunmer retarded the growth of the 
plant, while July and August, the com montlis, were not hot 
enough to develop tlie grain ; and at the time of the first heavy 
frost, early in September, few yields were beyond tlie point of 
damage, and except in tlie soutliem tier of counties, and in fa- 
vored locations furdier nortli, the loss was great. ,.-- . 
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Wo fiinl it. C'xircmcly difficult to cstiitiaf*) tlio value of the pres- 
ent eitfp. Jfin-o tJiaii Iiiilf (if tlici aereaso was out and shocked 
alK>ut. tlio tiuK* of (lie Re]ite.iiilier frost, liut a larj^ part of this 
still rciiiin.iiiB in tlic field, ueitlier grain nor fodder having been 
in wmditJoii for atoriipio. 

Ilardly 30 |>er cent, of t]ie entii-o crop of tlio state w-ould be 
<']jis8e(l as '^jnerehaiitahle" in the iii'arket, thoiip;h nmch of the 
reniaindor has a hij^h fwdinfr vahic, upon the farm. 

Tho rqwrts of onr correspondents as pivon in the followinj* 
table, are intondo<l to cover all tliat part of tho crop having high 
feed valnoL Fodder has l)cen seriously injured hy exposure, 
and mmilding in the shock. 

Tho potato crop is Imtter than an average, and prices have 
lioen f]uito favorable; still nearly one-third of the surplus crop 
is reported to Iw stored for later markets. 

Tlie acreage of tobacco -\vns largely increased the past seaSon, 
and it has been demonstratetl that tho crop can bo suecessfuny 
raised in almost any part of tho state. The yield has been . 
heavy, and prices arc good, 

Tlio following estimates of yield per acre of the various farm 
crops of tho stiSte, are based upon tlie reports of conservative, 
reliable fanners, from nearly every county in tho state that has 
any eonsiderablo agricultural stianding, and while they soeim, at 
first, til bo high, are c/>rToborate<l by local conditions, in almost 
any cimlmunity. 
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111 nijikiiiEr jui («tiu)at« of tfie brtal acTOa{i;o of tlic vaiioHS 
(TO(>s, WO liavo made tho U. S. Census roport <if ISIOO ilic biisia, 
incroasinj; or (liidiiiisliiiiif tJie fipiircs tliore givoii, as \vd arc ad- 
viseil of tiio iucrpjisc or (.liininntion of acroago of any givi-n crop. 

Our last year's ost.iinato was newssarily Uisotl ujmn tlio re- 
[X)rts of assessors, as pn'l)lis]ie<l in tite reports of the Secretary 
of Stoto, 

nioao iT-ports are iinroliablo, and compare*! with the eensna 
reports, are found to te very mnch lower than a «areful invcsti- 
f;atioii shows tlio facts to ho. 

We have used the yields jxir acre, and pri(;M given in ahove 
table, and i-eacli tlic following concInBions relative to acreage, 
yield, and valne of crops of tho state for li)03 : 

I 1 I 

Wheat I 550,000 | 11,000,000 | (7.150,000 

Rye I 3«0,000 I 7 , 560 ,000 | 3 ,477 , 600 

Barley [ 550,000 | 19.250,000 | 8.662,500 

Oats I 2,375,000 I Mo, 000. 000 | 26,600,000 

Buckwheat [ 38,000 | 684,000 } 410.000 

Plas Bead | 10,000 [ 150. ooo | 159.000 

Corn I 1.500,000 | 45.000,000 | 

Potatoes I 2&li,000 | 25,800 000 | S, 030, 000 

Beans | 12,000 | 120,000 | 240,000 

Peas I SV , 000 I 1 , 340 , 000 i 1 , 340 , ooo 

Tobacco (pounds) | 40,000 | 60.000,000 | 4,800,000 

Tame hay (tons) | 2.395,000 I 4,490,625 I 35,925,000 

1 I 1 
^^J I I .. 

'No fnrthcT Reports will l>o isvsned from this office before 
April, 1903. 

JOHN M. TRUE, 

Secretary. 
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